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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1851. 


PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMA- 
TICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY, CHRONO- 
LOGY, GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


I—ON SOME POINTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
ARITHMETIC. 


Every person who has attempted research in the history of the 
exact sciences knows by experience that the writers on the subject 
are open to correction, on almost every minor detail, by those who 
have the power of examining works to which they had not access. 
The works of which we speak have long been seldom looked at and 
never read ; in many instances their titles are not preserved in ‘re- 
cords of books: and the historian, who perhaps would have taken pains 
to consult them, if he had but known of their existence, may have had 
no means of arriving even at this first step, unless he happened to pick 
up copies in his casual visits to the auction or the shop. Such a 
state of things leads to greater errors than those of omission: for in- 
stance, it has a tendency to foster the habit of describing discovery 
as made per saltum, as the work of one man at one definite time ; 
and also to accumulate inventions unduly upon the celebrated names 
which cannot escape notice. It is natural that any new thought or 
process should be attributed by the historian to the first on his list 
who has proved his right to it: but to make true history, that list 
must becomplete. Until it can be made so, there will be use in de- 
tached examinations, even of points which ‘have been much dis- 
cussed ; to say nothing of those to which no attention has been paid. 
Such examinations, if they were to wait until the inquirer could pre- 
sent them complete, would never make their appearance ; but they 
may be secure of being read with profit, and even with interest, if 
every point which dees not rest on the authority of the examiner 
himself be distinctly attached to the source from whence it comes. 
The present paper is especially on the introduction into arithmetic of 
decimal fractions, and of the word interest : what is here given may 
suggest to those who are in the habit of looking for old books the 
" means of completing what is left undone. 

It might be supposed that nothing could be more definite than the 
mode of introduction of decimal fractions, and of the simple exten- 
sion of the principle of Indian numeration by which they are ex- 
pressed. Was it, the reader will ask, any very great effort to imagine 
the descent from .... thousands, hundreds, tens, units, into tenths , 
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A 
hundredths, &c., so that 111°111 or 111 111, or 111|111, should 
represent a hundred, a ten, a unit, a tenth, a hundredth, anda 
thousandth, put together? The answer is, that it was too great an 
effort for one mind, and even for one age, as the following statement 
will show. 

In the year 1525 (according to Heilbronner*) Orontius Fineus 
(A. B., 1535, 16), in extracting the square root of a number approxi- 
mately, annexes ciphers in pairs, and, proceeding as we now do, 
obtains what we should call some of the decimal places. In the 
case of 10, he extracts the approximate integer root of 10 00 00 00, 
or 3162. Then, separating 162, which with him is not a fraction, 
but only a means of procuring fractions, he directs to multiply by 
the numerus articulus time after time, and to separate three figures. 
If 10 be this articular number, he would produce, as he states, 
decimal fractions; if 20, vigesimal, X&c.; but he prefers the sexa- 
gesimal system. Thus 162 xX 609720; 720 x 60==43200; 
200 X 60 = 12000: whence 3 9/ 43” 12’ is his approximate value of 
4/10, sexagesimally expressed, according to the usage of the time. 
Had he left off here, we might have placed him, as to decimals, ona 
par with those practical men of our own day who multiply by 10 with 
the multiplication table and carriage ; but he concludes his chapter 
by stating, without a process, the interpretationt of the several 
namely, that in 162, 1 isa tenth, 6 six hundredths, &c. 

ere then, so far as this one rule is concerned, nothing is wanted to 
put it on a level with our own time, except merely (as we should be 
apt to say) the agreement to distinguish the unit's place by a mark, 
as in 3°162. In all probability, the above, so far as it goes, is due 
to Orontius himself. Tonstall (a. B. 1522, 13), who had looked far 
and wide into the writings of his time, does not touch the approxi- 
mate square root at all. Tartaglia (a. B. 1556, 21) gives a full ac- 
count of it (book ii. fo. 28, 29), and attributes it entirely to Orontius. 
He gives the fraction as .62,, but passes over the meaning of the 
separate figures. He prefers the old rule, given by his Italian pre- 
decessors, and derived, as he supposes, from the Arabs, as being, in 
his opinion, generally more correct, and particularly when applied to 
higher roots than the square. But his main reason is one which is 
more illustrative of Tartaglia’s age, than of Tartaglia himself; and 
which is, above all, illustrative of the reason why the hint given by 
Orontius bore no fruit. Demonstration is bound by laws of thought, 


* Of most of the works herein cited on history the reader will find more detailed descrip- 
tions in the Companion for 1843, in ‘references for the History of the Mathematical 
Sciences.’ On arithmetical works we refer the reader to ‘ Arithmetical Books from the 
invention of printing to the present time, being brief notices of a large number of works 
drawn up from actual inspection,’ London, 1847, 8vo., by the author of this article. The 
references are here made as follows: Orontius Fineus (a. B. 1535, 16) refers to a work of 
O. F., of which the earliest edition inspected in the above work is of 1535, and is described 
at page 16. Thus, in the present case, the writer of this article answers for the (proba. 
bly the third) edition of 1535, but is obliged to rely upon Heilbronner for the date of the 
first edition, which he has never met with. This will be enough for the general reader, 
who probably will not care whether the work be an Arithmetica Practica or a De Arith- 
metica libri tres : the more special student must be content to follow the reference to its 
source. 

+ Posses tamen, inventa radice 3162, accipere 3 pro integris, veluti supra fecimus : sed 
1 pro decima unius integra parte, 6 autem pro sex{decimis ejusdem partis decime, 2 
tandem pro duabus decimis unius decime alterius decime partis integri, denaria nume- 
rorum observata ratione. (Page 17.) 7 
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and writing and expression by laws of taste and experience ; but in- 
vention, we should say, is wholly free ; a new fact, or a new power, 
when well verified, have just the same value, come by them how we 
may. It was not so thought at the time of which we speak, but 
rather that modes of investigation should be restricted. Tartaglia 
objects to the rule given by Orontius that this addition of ciphers 
bears too much the mark of natural sagacity,* and tov little that of 
geometrical procedure; Questa tal regola di aggiongere di nulle, 
eglie manifesto esser stata trouata piu presto per vn certo natural dis- 
corso, ouer giuditio, che pe ragion geometrica, ouero arithmetica.... 
In our day, we are learning to bear it in mind that these ciphers are 
always to be understood, when not expressed, to every possible 
extent; that our scale of numeration is ...0001°000...., 
0002000... ..,... 0003°000 .... , &c., usually abbreviated into 
1, 2,3, &c. The gradual development of the idea of which Orontius 
must be held to have given the earliest glimpse, has afforded the 
greatest help which arithmetic has received in modern times. 

If there were any quarter from which Orontius could have taken 
the hint of this process, it would probably have been the Hindu 
algebra and arithmetic, or the Arabic, which is, so far as it goes, the 
copy of the Hindu. But nothing of the kind can be traced in either, 
and if it could, Tartaglia, whose knowledge of the sources of 
European arithmetic was greater than that of Orontius, would have 
been unlikely to have attributed the rule in question to the latter. 
Orontius must then be considered as having a much higher charac- 
ter for original invention than has been conceded tohim. Montucla 
(vol. ii., p. 574) describes him as a man assez célébre in his day, not 
useless in the re-establishment of mathematics, who wrote some ele- 
mentary treatises, and believed he had squared the circle. The blame 
thrown upon his process by Tartaglia for its over sagacity is a stronger 
eulogium than the account given of him by his own countryman; 
and is of itself enough to entitle his writings to such an examination 
as they have certainly never received in modern times. 

This rule, when mentioned by writers on arithmetic, has usually 
been attributed to the celebrated Peter Ramus. ,The date must have 
been misplaced ; Wallis, indeed, makes the publication to be of 
1560, or earlier, but Heilbronner has nothing of Ramus earlier than 
1586; Dr. Peacock makes the first edition to be of 1584, and till latel 
we had seen nothing earlier than 1592. But we have since foun 
that there are two distinct works of Ramus on arithmetic, and both 

* That the limits of expression and of method for the time being are natural limits, 
is in the creed of some, and in the practice of many: we may all be sure that we hold, 
in different degrees, the objection of Tartaglia to the intrusion of uncertificated sagacity, 
and his repugnance to new puints of view when started by others (he abounded in them 
himself), We are accustomed, in particular, to suppose a natural connexion between 
any idea and the mode in which it first suggested itself. There is a number, the use of 
which runs through every branch of mathematical science, but which, having first pre- 
sented itself as the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter, is usually at- 
tached to the circle by name and definition. But it equally appears in the formule by 
which the probable fluctuations of a number of hazards from the méan are determined. 
Hence an approximation could be made to it by observing a large number of hazards 
and reeording the results... Or, as we might express it, though we dared not have done 
so without the preceding explanation, we might approach to the ratio of the circumference 


to the diameter with no instruments except a pair of dice, and no operation except 
throwing them and recording the results. .' 
B2 
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of earlier dates. The second edition (we have not seen the first) of 
the smaller one ‘ Arithmetic libri tres,’ Paris, 1557, 8vo. (smali) is 
full of enunciations in Greek from Euclid and others; the rule of 
Orontius is given at p. 119. What appear to be the first and second 
editions of the second work are ‘ Arithmeticx libri duo: geometrie 
septem et viginti, Basle, 1569 (and again in 1580) 4to.; and the same 
rule is given in books viii. and xxiv. (pp. 90 and 161 of the first). 
Robert Recorde also gave it in the Whetstone of Witte (a. B. 1557, 
21), but combined with the decimal answer a fraction derived from 
the remainder, from which we should now obtain more decimal 
places by the contracted mcthod. Buckley’s Arithmetica Memora- 
tiva (a. B. — , 20), of the date of which all we can say with certainty 
is that we have seen a copy of 1570, gives the rule as follows: 
Quadrando numero, senas prefigito cyphras 

Productum quadra, radix per mille secetur. 

Integra dat quotiens, et pars ita recta manebit 

Radici ut verz, ne pars millesima desit. 

But it is worthy of note that Tartaglia, Ramus, Recorde, and 
Buckley, all give examples with three pairs of ciphers, which the 
last even incorporates in his rule: thus showing the probability of all 
four being followers of Orontius. 

When Wingate (1630), as presently cited, gives his account of 
how he first came upon decimal fractions, he says, “‘ The truth is, 
there is no man much verst in Calculations, but must needs upon 
some occasion or other fall upon it: formy part I confesse the first 
light I received of that way, was out of Ramus in the Extraction 
of the square and cube roots; for by annexing Cyphers unto the 
square and cube numbers, the broken parts of the roots are con- 
verted into Decimals, ipso facto;”. . . . To this, however, we may add, 
that it was long before tpso facto decimals were recognised as a 
system ; though the correctness of Wingate’s first assertion might 
be verified by examples. For instance, it was long known that in 
dividing by 1000... the dividend separates of itself into quotient 
and remainder, by the very meaning of decimal notation. ‘This 
hint, we shall immediately see, led Stevinus to a formal system of 
decimal fractions; but others had probably made such a use of 
them, tpso facto, as was done, for instance, by Masterson (a. 3. 
1592, 29), whom it is impossible to suppose cognizant of a work 
published in Belgium (with the ruler of which we were at war) a 
year or two before he began to write. When we see (p. 125) the 
following mode of dividing £337652643 by a million, and reducing 
the result to shillings and pence, we may at first sight think it 
certain that the author had a complete notion and command of 
decimal fractions: though nothing is clearer from the work itself 


than the total absence of any glimpse of other fraction than shilling 
and penny. 


s. 13 | 052860 

d. — | 634320 
Stevinus published his Arithmetic containing the treatise La 
Disme enseignant facilement expedier par nombres entiers sans 
rompuz, tous comptes se rencontrant aux affaires des Hommes, in 


1. 337 | 652643 
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1585, in French* (a. B. 1585, 26). Itis stated that there had been 
a previous Dutch edition; but this we cannet trace to any very 
good authority.t It will be observed that Stevinus does not 
propose fractions, but substitution of integers for them: the idea of 
a fraction, distinct from an integer, but treated by the same rules, 
had not yet arisen. It is also to be noticed, that the contrivance is 
specially for commercial and other practical affairs: this system, 
power over which has always distinguished the mathematical arith- 
metician from the commercial one, was invented for the particular 
use of the latter. The reason was, that Stevinus had written the 
year before upon compound interest, and the continual necessity of 
division by 1000... had suggested to him the formation of a general 
system: while Masterson and his predecessors, as far back as 
Orontius, had never arrived at more than the ipso facto use of 
decimals, as Wingate called it, in one process each and no more, 
without any power of extension or assimilation. 

Stevinus announces his method in terms at which we should now 
smile. What, says he, is this proposal ? peradventure some admi- 
rable invention? no certainly, but so simple a thing that it does not 
merit the name of invention. He adds, that there is no more self-love | 
in praising it than could be attributed to the discoverer of a new 
island, when he described to his king its vegetable and mineral 
products. Previous to any description of it, we must remind the 
reader, that Stevinus represented an unknown quantity and its 
successive powers by inclosing in circles what we should now call 
the exponents: thus x, x’, x3, were what, for want of the exact 
type, we may write as (1), (2), (3). Whether this idea preceded or 
followed that of decimal fractions in his mind, can hardly be 
settled now. 

But, in describing what we should write as 27°847, he writes it 
(we cite Girard’s edition) as 27 (0) 8 (1) 4 (2) 7 (3): in using it in 
operation, he puts it thus, 


(0) (1) (2) (3) 
27847 


There is now nothing more to describe : for, except in this superfluity 
of notation, the modern system is that of Stevinus. That the utmost 
‘simplicity should not have been attained, is no ways remarkable. 
Discoverers, particularly in matters involving new modes of expres- 
sion, have often acted towards the new principle as a right-minded 


* Stevinus wasa genius of the sort which cannot be appreciated in its own day ; 
indeed, it is only in the present century that it has been done full justice to. A few 
years ago, when the question of raising a statue to him was entertained in Belgium, a 
member of the legislature, and of the Academy of Brussels, raised his voice against the 
proposal, offering to bet that not one in a thousand had ever heard of Stevinus until his 
Statue was proposed, and avowing that he himself was of the number. M. Quetelet 
enlightened the Belgians generally on the history of their great countryman (of whom 
even the year of birth and of death had been forgotten), and the opposing academician 
received a severe punishment from a foreign minister of the Belgian king, in a tract 
printed for private circulation, entitled (we suppress an unfortunate name), ‘ Simon 
Stevin et M. —————’ Nicuport, 1845, 12mo. (pp. 148), and headed by a letter signed 
with the fictitious name of J. du Fan. Assuredly, a Belgian Pantheon without Stevinus 
would have been a joke against the nineteenth century through all which are to follow, 
and against Belgium through a!1 the nineteenth century. 

+ It is true that Albert Girard, in his collection of Stevinus, describes this Disme as 
having been published in Dutch, in the heading of the tract. We say his collection, not 
his edition, for it was published after his death ; and the real (anonymous) superinten- 
dent of the printing may have introduced this heading. 
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man acts towards his benefactor: that is, they have forborne to 
inquire whether they had got the utmost out of it. And we shall 
see that the passage from the mode of Stevinus to the use of the 
simple decimal point was not the work of a moment. Invention in 
that day was more under the fear of opinion than now: others, per- 
haps, of a later date than Tartaglia, objected to natural sagacity. 
In the next century, when Wallis, then a young man, had occasion 
to notice that the square root of 12 is twice that of 3, he hesitated 
long (a. B. —, xxiii.) before he durst write 20/3 instead of 4/12, 
because he “ did not know of any to have used” it before him. 

We search in vain through the tract of Stevinus for any evidence 
of his having seen, or seeing having thought it worth notice, that 
his invention is the completion of the Indian mode of denoting 
numbers. It is now easy enough to teach a child who understands 
distinctly what is meant by a tenth or a hundredth part, that the 
same device of place by which we agree to distinguish thousands, 
hundreds, tens, units, must, on being carried further, present a suc- 
cession of places devoted to tenths, hundredths, &c.: all that is 
necessary being some new contrivance to distinguish the unit's 
place, which is no longer the first on the right. It will be worth 
while to watch the expressions of Stevinus, in order to see how com- 
pletely the integer side of a number is to him a parcel tied up by 

is predecessors, which he does not think of opening for the purpose 
of comparing his new goods with the old ones. 

“The Disme,” says Stevinus, “ has two parts, definitions, and 
operation. In the first part, the first definition declares what thing 
Disme is: By the second, third, and fourth, [are declared] what 
signify Commencement, Prime, Second, &c., numbers of Disme. 
In operation are declared by four propositions, Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication, and Division, of numbers of Disme.” ‘The first 
definition is as follows: “ Disme is a species of Arithmetic, invented 
by the progression of tens, consisting in characters of cyphers 
(ciffres) by which any number is described, and by which we dis- 
patch all calculations of human affairs by whole numbers without 
fractions.” But for the last clause (which sums up in a new light) 
we should here think we had got an opening description of the 
Indian notation in general, both as to integers and fractions. The 
explanation appended to this definition begins in like manner, and 
seems to contain just what we want to find. Stevinus notes that 
in 1111 each unit is the tenth of the preceding, and that in 2378 
each unit of the 8, is the tenth of each unit of the 7. ‘ But because 
it is convenient that the things of which we treat should have 
names, and because this method of computation is found by con- 
sideration of this tens or disme progression, that is, consists entirely 
of it, as will appear, we properly name this treatise the pismE, by 
the which we can operate with whole numbers without fractions.” 
Here again, before the clause in italics, we imagine we see a pro- 
gress towards what we want: but at the moment when we expect to be 
told that, by extension of notation, integers and fractions are treated 
by the same rules, we are disappointed by finding instead that there are 
no fractions, nor any thing except integers. Community of rules of 
operation cannot exist in the mind of the writer separate from com- 
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munity of matter. The second definition tells us that every proposed 
whole number (no matter how many its places) is called a commence- 
ment, and its sign is (0) ; the next that each tenth part of unity isa 
prime denoted by (1), each tenth part of a primeis a second, denoted 
by (2), and so on: in such — that 3(1) 7(2) 5(3) x4) is 
or ut how can this be when there 
are to be no fractions? While Stevinus thinks of the matter of 
his computations, he admits fractions: the moment he passes to 
their form, he converts fractions used as integers into integers. 
Had Stevinus carried his discovery its full length, he would have 
entertained the question whether the complete system, on both 
sides of the decimal separator, should or should not be intro- 
duced into}elementary numeration. This has been advocated by 
some : and though it may be doubted whether it could succeed 
in instruction (in the absence of such previous notion of frac- 
tions as a decimal system of weights and measures would give), 
we doubt, also, whether it has received sufficient discussion. The 
plan was advocated in Mr. Walker's excellent work (a. B. 1827, 90), 
but the earliest adoption of it, that we know of, in our language, 
is in a Dublin* work, which is quite forgotten. 

We must leave it to any one who can to show that this admirable 
tract produced any immediate effect. The civil troubles of the 
period, and the state of the communication between England and 
the Netherlands during the war of the Armada, were not favourable 
to its diffusion. It was translated into English by Norton ; and 
H. Lyte (4. B. 1619, 36) published a professed treatise on decimal 
arithmetic. We cannot now refer to the second work: the first is 
‘Disme: the Art of Tenths, or Decimall Arithmetike, . . . invented 
by the excellent mathematician, Simon Stevin. Published in 
English with some additions by Robert Norton, Gent. London, 
1608, 4to. The additions are only an elementary introduction to 
arithmetic. In the body of the work the notation is less cumbrous 
than that of Girard’s Stevinus, and probably follows the original 
more closely; thus, instead of 3(1) 7(2) 5(3) 9(4), we have 
30) 7@) 50) 

The next work of which we know any thing is that of Witt 
on Interest (4. B., 1613, xxiv and 33), in which tables are given, 
purporting, like those of Stevinus, to contain only numerators, 
with 1000... to be supplied when wanted as a denominator, 
by cutting off as many places as there are ciphers. Witt’s practice 
of multiplying and dividing by 100. .. by altering the place of the 
decimal separator, and the frequent occurrence of such processes as 
that of Masterson, quoted above, would secure to him the right of 
being considered the first user of the single decimal separator, if it 
were clear that he looked upon his results as representations. But 
it is to be suspected that he looked upon his decimal fractions 
as modes of contributing towards, rather than of expressing, results. 
He had either (which I suspect) not seen the tract of Stevinus, or 


%* The ‘second volume of the Instructions given in the drawing school established by. 
the Dublin Society ..1768..under the direction of Joseph Fenn, heretofore Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Nants,’ Dublin, 1772, 4to: This work is, perhaps, the 
first which introduces into our language the notation of the Differential Calculus, 
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else he did not adopt the full system: for there does not occur such 
a process as multiplication or division of two decimals. The 
Rabdologia of Napier (a. B. 1617, 35), which soon followed, has 
not the claim which has been made for it: an accidental representa- 
tion by means of a decimal comma, which occurs once, is nothing 
but a preparatory step to putting on the whole notation of Stevinus, 
which is the final mode of representation in each of the two instances 
which Napier gives. 

- The first edition of the Arithmatick of John Johnson (the sur- 
vaighour), of which the second is described in (A. B. —, 104) was 
published in 1623. The book on decimal arithmetic is as complete 
as the tract of Stevinus, and uses his notation, dispensing only with 
the cireles. Thus £3°22916 is written 


1 2 3.4.5. 
£3 |22916 


When this fulness of description is avoided, as is often done in 
text-paragraphs, our modern practice is frequently arrived at; thus, 
31 | 2500, $4] 2625, occur without explanation, just as we might 
write 31°2500, 34:2625. But this is sometimes thought unsafe: 
thus 358°49411 is described as “ 358| 49411 fifths.” It is a good 
illustration of the manner in which those who are on the historians’ 
list come in for more than their share, that as to two persons, Napier 
and Wingate, to whom the first distinct use of the single decimal 
through all kinds of operation has been attributed, Richard 

itt has a better claim than Napier, and John Johnson than Win- 
gate. Briggs, in 1624 (a. B. —, xxv), adopted the practice of 
underlining the fractional portion: thus 5°9231 is written by him 
5 9231. Albert Girard (a. B. 1629, 37) very distinctly used the 


decimal point (or rather comma) in his brief ‘ Nouvelle Invention,’ 
&ce., but only on one occasion ; he finds one root of a cubic equation 
to be 1,532,, and then explains that the three roots will be 1,582 
and 347 and —1,879, which he says are expressed in disme as far 
as tierces. His second root should have been ,347; and we are 
Jeft in doubt as to whether it was a printer's omission, or whether, 
which is not unlikely, Girard thought the comma unnecessary except 
for the separation of integers. 

The first edition of Wingate’s arithmetic, which we have not 
seen, was published in 1529 or 1530, according to different autho- 
rities. The second was edited by John Kersey, during the life of 
the author, London, 1650, small 8vo. Some of the succeeding 
editions—about a dozen—were so much altered (a. 8. 1673, 48, and 
1760, 73) that they must not be cited as Wingate’s. The second 
edition, however, had a valuable editor, who has taken such pains to 
describe his own additions, that a reprint of the first might be made 
from it. Though the system was hardly settled, its invention was 
in dispute. “The invention of decitmall arithmetique writes not 
many yeares ; and since the first invention thereof, time and practice 
hath added much perfection thereunto: divers challenge the first in- 
vention of it, how truely I know not,” It is by no means unlikely 
that more than one, upon such hints as were current, had con- 
structed a system more or less resembling the modern one; and we 
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may be tulerably sure that Wingate had not seen the tract of Ste- 
vinus.* Speaking now of his first edition, it appears that it does not 
treat methodically even of common fractions, and that the short 
chapter on reduction of decimal fractions is merely, so far as subse- 
quent matter is concerned, a preparation for the process of Orontius, 
which, as before seen, Wingate derived from Ramus. Nevertheless, 
Wingate actually gives what is, so far as we know, the first clear 
and complete direction how to construct the modern system, thoug) 
he hardly makes any use of it. Owing to the scarcity of the first 
and second editions, the following extracts are desirable (pp. 5, 6, of 
the secon edition) :— 

“When a single broken number hath for his Denominator a 
number consisting of an unitie in the first place toward the left 
hand, and nothing but Cyphers towards the right, it is more particu- 
larly called a Decimall......A decimall may be exprest without the 
denominator by prefixing a point before the numerator: so 55; ma 
be written thus, .5; and 525, thus, .25....... In decimalls, when the 
numerator consists not of so many places as the denominator hath 
cyphers, fil up the void places of the numerator with cyphers: 
So +35, 7890 and yPo'so» are written thus, .05, .050, .0025....... In 
decimalls thus exprest, the denominator is discoverable by the places 
of the numerator: for if the numerator consists of two places, the 
denominator is an unity with two cyphers.......” 

It will be observed that we miss here that complete sense of the 
meaning of the separate places which is shown by Orontius and 
Stevinus. Of course Wingate was fully cognizant of the meaning 
of the separate figures in °1234, but it did not strike him as neces- 
sary to make these meanings a part of his explanation. Even in 
this little matter there are two distinct schouls. Some writers define 
by numerator and denominator, as Wingate does; others extend the 
Arabic system by the invention of the separate columns of succes- 
sive fractions. 

Gunter (4. B. —, xxv) fell into the decimal point very gradually ; 
but his work was not published till after that of Wingate. We do 
not trace even the method of Stevinus inté note on the continent 
till the publication of Herigone’s course (4. B. 1634, 40). Oughtred 
(a. B. 1631, 37) and his readers, till the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, used such notation as 12 | 345 for 12°345. ‘This, ‘the 
exception in English books, was almost the rule on the continent. 
In 1690, Dechales, in whose course of mathematics (4. B. 1690, 53) 
is the most extensive list of arithmetical books which had then been 
published, gives no account of the tract of Stevinus, and the 
notation used is as in 12(345. 

The preceding hints are by no means a complete history of the 
subject: but they may be filled up by time and observation of un- 


* As late as 1651, one Robert Jager published (London, small 8vo.) his ‘ Artificial 
Arithmetick in Decimals,’ in which he says that the common way of natural arithmetic 
being tedious and prolix, God in his mercy directed him to that which he published. It 
is a system of decimals in which 16 | 7249 would be what we write 16-7249. It is by no 
means impossible that this may have been a real invention, and not an impudent fraud ; 
for the present system was not well established in 1651, and not so well as people would 
think who judge by the works which have lasted, in 1700. 
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known works. The only great single step is that of Stevinus, who 
is justly called the inventor of decimal fractions: and his method 
was complete. It by no means diminishes his rights, that a more 
convenient form of expression was afterwards adopted ; but it adds 
to his fame that there was no genius great enough to introduce this 
form by one effort of thought so decisive as his. 

Perhaps the reader may ask whether, in logarithmic calculation, 
the common decimal fraction, as now written, was not adopted 
almost from the first publication of logarithms. We answer that, 
in the earliest logarithms, no fractions at all were used, the radix 
being always a high integer. And when the point first entered, it 
was not as a separator of integer from fraction, but as a convenient 
mode of dividing the integer. Thus in Gunter’s logarithms, as late 
as 1636, the apparent decimal comma is nothing but a separator of 
the last five figures; and the logarithm of 20is 1301,02999. Even 
the very table of Briggs, in the preface of which the decimal sepa- 
ration above noticed is propounded, has no decimal points, though 
one of the commas used for separation falls in the proper place. 

It is fortunate that in so easy a subject, and one familiar to so 
many, the usual course of discovery can be completely illustrated. 
It would be much too strong a simile to compare the man whose 
name is in the mouths of all to the engineer who lays the match to 
a train, and startles the world by an explosion, while no one asks 
who bored the rock or laid the powder. But though such a com- 
parison would err in degree, it will serve to remind us that, in every 
great achievement of human intellect of which it falls within the 
power of history to see the antecedents, we notice a gradual prepa- 
ration, which is seldom adequately described. The consequence is, 
a succession of disputes about the authors of discoveries. If a 
work on history give us to understand that A.B was the originator 
of a certain power, in terms which imply that he was the first who 
did anything towards it, and if some one afterwards find that C.D 
did something, the assertion of the historian is contradicted ; and 
the contradiction is often carried to the extent of making C.D take 
the place of A.B. Ifany one were to conclude that it appears from 
the present paper that Orontius Fineus was the inventor of decimal 
fractions, he would only make an inference which has had many 
parallels. Was not Orontius the first who used a decimal fraction, 
and invented a rule the results of which were expressed in decimals? 
Undoubtedly he was, so far as here appears. Nevertheless, it can 
hardly be necessary to insist upon the differences between him and 
Stevinus, in which the claim of the latter consists. 

We have seen that Wingate does not appear to have known 
Stevinus, and speaks of various claimants: a later and by no means 
unlearned writer, Willsford (who published in 1656), observes that 
the invention of decimal arithmetic is nowhere recorded; that of 
late years it was put into method, and had its axioms and rules, but 
that to search for men’s names enshrined long since in dust would 
prove vain. 

The question about the introduction of the word interest into 
arithmetic, seems to differ from the former in never having had 
any attention paid to it. The word is used in several senses: but 
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which is the original and which are the derived ones, has never 
been asked, so far as we know, by the arithmetician or the canon 
lawyer; though the first ought to have asked it, and the second 
could have answered it. 

Usury, or the receiving of money as a compensation for money 
lent or payment deferred, is supposed to have been unequivocally 
condemned by the Mosaic law; as in Exodus, xxii. 25, “If thou 
lend money to any of my people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not 
be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon him usury :” and 
in Leviticus, xxv. 39, “If thy brother be waxen poor...then thou 
shalt relieve him...take thou no usury of him or increase...thou 
shalt not lend him thy money upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals 
for increase :” and in Deuteronomy, xxiv. 19, “ Thou shalt not lend 
upon usury to thy brother; usury of money, usury of victuals...unto 
a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury.” In a state of things 
under which money could not usually be employed productively, 
but in which every man lived on his own land, a borrower would 
always be a distressed man, and the above precepts seem to contem- 
plate that he would be as likely to ask for food as for money. In 
such a case, usury would be barbarity ;* and it is to be remembered 
that the rates of usury prevailing in ancient times were very high. 
Aristotle grounds’ his declaration against usury upon this asserted 
unproductive character of money, from which, he says, it is against 
nature to take interest. Accordingly, the distinction between money 
lent for relief of distress, and money advanced that the borrower 
might improve it, was not contemplated either in ancient times or 
in the laws of the middle ages; all usury was strictly forbidden, 
and the name of it became odious. So far was this carried, that 
Alexander de Nevo, doctor of law, in his treatise ‘Contra Judeos 
Fenerantes, printed in 1478, declares that he would not permit even 
a Jew to lend at usury, though it were to save a Christian from 
starving. The distinction between money lent to relieve distress, 
and money lent to be profitably employed, was condemned by 
the Catholic writers, and supported by the Protestants. Mboli- 
neus maintained the difference, and‘ Alsted. (See Scaccia 
De Commerciis, 1648, p. 69; and Alsted, Encycl. vol. iii. p. 

124.) Accordingly, the earlier books of arithmetic have little 
or nothing to say upon interest, particularly when written by 
clergymen. Neither Tonstall nor Clavius (a. B. 1522, 13; 1583, 
104) make any reference to it. That it is hardly mentioned by 
Recorde and other writers of the time of the Reformation depends 
upon another circumstance, the very great simplicity of the rate of 
interest in use, usually ten per cent. One instance would be enough 
for illustration of taking the tenth part of a sum of DOREY. BARE 
cularly as fractions of years were seldom or never considered. It 
is more to the purpose that even treatises on book-keeping do 
not recognise it. In Mellis (a. B. 1588, 27) one account in the 


* It has been contended that these laws are a part of the political, and not of the 
moral, system of the Pentateuch. Against this it may be proposed for consideration 
that the case contemplated is something like that of lending at twenty or thirty per 
cent. to a man who must spend the loan in buying food, to remove casual distress, and 
whose ordinary means are not great enough to reduce the accumulations of such a rate. 
Nor does the permission to lend at usury to a stranger of necessity make the precept 
political ; it may be that the stranger was contemplated as being a merchant, an im- 
prover of money. 
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ledger is created by a sum lent in ready money, which sum is repaid 
without interest. 


In almost all the books of the sixteenth century there appears a 


_elass of questions which seem to indicate a method employed 


among merchants of evading direct usury. A man lends to his 
friend 145/. for sixteen months; when the latter is asked to return 
the favour he can only command 94/,; how long ought he to lend 
this last sum in requital of his own obligation ? 

The word interest was known to the law, in the sense of usury, 
before it was to be found in arithmetical books. In the statute 
37 Hen. VIII. c. 9. it is forbidden to take more than ten per cent. 
for forbearance of payment “ by way or mean of any corrupt bargain, 
lone, eschange, chevisance, shift, interest of any wares, .....;” but 
the act is not to extend to “ other than in cases of usury, interest, 
corrupt bargains,.....” This Act was repealed by 5 & 6 Edw. VI. 
c. 20, which forbids all “ usury or increase.” It was revived* by 
13 Eliz. c. 9, which recites that usury had increased by way of sale 
of wares and shifts of interest. This last phrase occurs twice, once 
misprinted “ ships of interest,” in the statutes at large; and after- 
wards the word shift is used where we might expect the word interest. 
Whether this shift of interest mean anything which can now be 
explained, we must leave to legal antiquaries ; it is enough for our 

urpose that we show the word interest, in connexion with usury, to 
he older in law than in arithmetic. This is confirmed by R. Witt, 
before cited, in whose title-page the word does not occur, and in 
whose preface nothing but “ allowance for forbearance.” But in his 
first page he speaks of “1. per 10. per terme, gain, and gain upon 
gaine..... Oxr(as commonly men speak) 10. per 100. per ann. 
interest, and upon interest.....” Having thus introduced his 
reader to the word, he uses it freely. Forbearance still was the 
legal word, even beyond the time of James I. 

But we must not merely look to England, since the word was 
established in France as early as here, and afterwards in Italy 
and Germany. Interest, interess, quod interest, interesse,t was known 
to the Roman, and thence to the modern civil and canon law, in the 
older sense which it still retains, as that of a something belonging to. 
And this use, even in English law, is far older than the meaning 


* It seems to have been revived that it might be put to death in another form by 
additional provisions; but this we have nothing to do with. None of the statutes 
authorize usury, except as implied in forbidding more than a given rate under penalties. 
It was considered as against the law of God throughout the seventeenth century; but 
the necessities of commerce prevailed over all profession. Gerard Malynes, in his L:2 
Mercatoria (first published about 1622), says, ‘* We have usury like a wolf by the ears, 
dangerous to be kept, and more dangerous to abandon the same.” 

+ This word is declined as a substantive in a charter cited by Ducange én verb.—carta 

Secit de interessis Episcopi.... Shakspere uses the word interest often. But in the 
{Merchant of Venice, it is worthy of note that the Jew, who lives by it, calls it wsance 
while Antonio, who despises it, calls it znterest :-- 

** He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
* * 


And he rails 
Even there where merchants most do congregate 
me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interest.” 


It would seem, then, as if the word was one in common, as well as legal, use, before it 
became arithmetical, 
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above discussed. But this original use of the word is not immediately 
explicable in its application to interest of money as distinguished 
frum principal; for the creditor's interest, in the genuine sense, 
equally includes the usury and the returnable principal. If the 
word had been derived from the creation of a perpetual annuity, 
such as our national debt, in which the original creditor looked upon 
repayment as a distant contingency, and as rather a redemption 
of the annuity than a return of the principal, then the genuine 
meaning of the word interest could more appropriately have been 
applied to the annuity. But how comes a word which included both 
the loan and the profit of it to stand for the latter only ? 

When the word usury was found too offensive as well as dan- 
gerous, it was natural that more gentle terms should be substi- 
tuted for it. As the word was said in Hebrew to mean that which 
bites, some writers distinguished unlawful usury by the phrase 
biting usury ; one of the statutes distinguishes illegal usury by the 
word corrupt. At first, in law, interest and usury seem to have 
been words of much the same colour ; afterwards, legal usury only 
was interest. The Protestant writers generally did not care to make 
the distinction at first, and there is not much allusion to it. But 
sometimes there is such a thing, as in the following extract from the 
poetical opening to Webster's Tables (a.B. —, 40), probably published 
in 1605 :-— 


And though in Interest thus thou deal’st, thou not approu’st at all 
Of vsurie, which may (for thee) beneath iust censure fall. 
Thou not conclua’st suchcontractsmade are lawfull yea or no, 

But truly to performe the same (by parties both) dost shew. 
In, onely this, thou art a guide, but else, as is most fit, 
Thou to the guidance leauest all of grace and holy writ. 


In England, we had usage, increase, forbearance. In Italy, even in 
the fifteenth century, Pacioli (a. B. 1494, 2) found the words merito 
and meritare (desert or earning) established. The same word was 
used by Ghaligai in 1521 (a. B. —, 102), but his chapter on the sub- 
ject has no head-word at the tops of the pages, as is the general rule 
of his book: probably he thought there was no occasion to advertise 
what he was doing. Sfortunati (4.8. —, 16) heads his chapter boldly 
delle usure, which he says people call meriti, as if it werea virtue. He 
then proceeds to give his rules by way of warning against these meriti 
or dannamenti dell’ anima, and having thus discharged his conscience, 
he is only the arithmetician thenceforward. By the time of Tartaglia 
(A. B. 1556, 21) usury had been referred to compound interest, and 
all were not prepared to admit so much (lib. xi., p. 190). 

It appears with tolerable clearness, on inquiry into the immediate 
derivation of interesé, that the term was skilfully borrowed from one 
of the permissions of the canon law. Long before interest was used 
in the modern sense, Matthew Paris (cited by Ducange) adverted 
in one sentence to usury, penalty, and interesse—usuras, peenas, et 
interesse —as all connected together. The connexion is thus traced. 
The principal* circumstances under which receipt of money in 

* There is one which we omit, as irrelevant, but mention in a note as curious, Will 
it be credited that not a few theologians, while declaring against usury because it was 


forbidden by the Mosaic law in the terms above quoted, maintain that the risk of loss 


from the poverty of the debtor removes money paid on that account from under the defi- 
nition of usury ? 
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return for a loan was not usury were as follows :—First, where the 
money so paid was pena, a fine stipulated for in the event of the 
debt not being paid at a fixed time: but evasion was guarded 
against by making it essential that neither lender nor borrower 
should have reason to think it unlikely that the money would then 
be paid. Secondly, where the money so paid was either interesse 
damni emergentis or interesse lucri cessantis, that is, compensation to 
the lender for some loss accruing, or gain ceasing, to him, in conse- 
quence of the loan. Thus, if a person by lending his money was 
unable to pay a tax, and incurred a penalty, the borrower might 
pay the penalty, or damnum emergens, without imputation of usury 
upon the lender. In order to secure this result, it was necessary that 
the loss or cessation of gain should have become certain before the 
contract or understanding about the interesse was made. One case, 
however, of the ucrum cessans was in itself enough to legalise the 
whole practice of interest. If a man could and would have bought 
annual rents* or returns of any kind, which, however, he did not 
buy, or of which he deferred the buying, that he might make a loan, 
the borrower might pay him those rents without usury. That is to 
say, anything which a man could and would have made of his 
money in another quarter he might without usury take of his bor- 
rower. Hence the origin of our word interest, as the interesse 
lucri cessantis. The obvious difficulty of prohibiting usury under 
so easy a mode of evading it did not escape notice: it was 
said that a professed money lender had only to have on his hat and 
cloak, and to be going into the market, to make it impossible of 
detection. To this the reply was that the gain the money would 
make must be a certainty, which could not be said of the sum 
for which the usurer had the investment yet to seek. But it had 
been admitted that even an uncertain gain might be estimated by a 
proper arbiter, and adjudged to be the lucrum cessans of the parti- 
cular case; and common sense would tell any one that profitable 
employment for money, in the shape of yearly returns, could 
always be obtained in land or houses. For these and other reasons, 
a much less willing assent was given by the lawyers to the ducrum 
cessans than to the damnum emergens: the former was considered 
much nearer to usury than the latter; probably none but a canonist 
ever had any clear notion of the difference. 

The end of all these distinctions and the marvellous minuteness 
and precision of the cases (some of the canonists expressly lay it 
down that a yearly loss is not usury in the loser) made it practically 
useless to carry a case into the ecclesiastical courts, to which the 
‘urisdiction over usury originally belonged. 

A. De Moraean. 


University College, London, 
Oct. 7, 1850. 


* “Ut cum quis paratus habet pecunias ad emendos redditus annuos, qui venales 
sunt, nec emit, ut indigenti et roganti dictas pecunias mutuet : quo casu sine dubio licet 
pacisci circa quantitatem, quam haberet ex annuis redditibus.” Bassus, Brblioth. 
juris canonico-civilis (in voc. usura) vol. iv. p. 429. See further Scaccia de Commerciis, 
p. 166, &c., where the question is argued on both sides at great length, but so as much to 
enforce the derivation here given of the word in question.; 
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II.—THE QUEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


THERE is, no doubt, a family likeness among the populations of the 
three countries—England, Scotland, and Ireland,—that compose 
the British empire. Foreign nations probably have no difficulty 
in detecting in all of us the 


facies non omnibus una, _ 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 


They look upon us all, we dare say, as morally as well as geogra- 
phically 


Penitus toto divisos orbe Britannos,— 


as each a very peculiar people, and strikingly resembling one 
another at least in this, that we are all equally distinguishable 
from every other people. It is impossible, in truth, that our sin- 
gular environment should not have given us something of a corre- 
sponding peculiarity of character and habits, of manner both of 
thinking and of acting. We are, be it remembered, in all the 
European world, the only islanders; unless we are to except the 
Japanese, we are the only great island people on the face of the 
globe. Nay, there never has been since the world began another 
island empire besides our own: there is no record of any such in 
all history, in the west or in the east; no considerable island has 
ever before, for any length of time, been even possessed and occu- 
pied throughout its whole extent by an independent community, to 
say nothing of being the head seat of an extended dominion. The 
first and only race that has maintained its position as an island 
power must have had some very remarkable qualities to begin with ; 
and its situation and circumstances cannot have failed to re-act 
upon the force that created them, deepening and strengthening 
throughout a long course of ages every original peculiarity of the 
national character. In the nature of things there cannot but be a 
much wider difference between such a people and others than 
between the inhabitants of any two divisions of the same conti- 
nent, divided from each other only by a river.or a range of high- 
lands, or it may be by no natural or physical boundary whatever, 
—by nothing but certain artificial, nominal, and frequently shifting 
lines of demarcation, quite insufficient to prevent the constant 
intercourse, and even intermingling to some extent, of the two 
contiguous nationalities. Encompassed by the world of waters, 
we are, as compared with any other people, a world in ourselves ; 
it is nearly the same as if we floated in the air, overhead of the 
rest of mankind. And, in fact, from this and other causes, (be 
they what they may,) everything about us has come to have a 
spirit or look of its own, which is pre-eminently strange and difficult 
cf complete apprehension to all the rest of Europe—our history 
and our constitution, our poetry and our philosophy, even our very 
religion and morality. 

Vet among ourselves, as will happen in other such cases, we are 
apt, perhaps, to be more alive to the points in which we differ and 
are distinguished from one another, as English, Scotch, and Irish, 
than to those in which we agree. Certainly, while the three coun- 
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tries have much in common, there are also many important respects 

in which the inhabitants of each have a character of their own, 

and established ways of going on thence derived which are alto- 

gether peculiar. Among these, one of the most conspicuous is the 

manner in which the great question of Popular Education has been 

— handled and dealt with in England, in Scotland, and in 
reland. 

Here, in England, it can hardly be said to have been taken up 
at all until the present century. "The education of the great body 
of the people is in England only an idea of the last forty or 
fifty years. We have always had Oxford and Cambridge—the 
most magnificent academic foundations in the world—for the higher 
orders, and the clerical profession, and the classical scholarship of 
the country, with the great schools and other grammar schools as 
their tributaries and feeders; the middle classes in most consider- 
able towns have long had easy access to the rudiments of even a 
learned education in free schools and other establishments; but for 
the education of the bulk of the population, the inhabitants of 
villages and the lower classes in towns, no general provision what- 
ever had been made, or even thought of, till what may be called 
our own day. Generation after generation had vegetated on the 
soil from time immemorial without receiving for the greater part 
any school or book education, more than the actual produce of the 
fields, which in like manner grew up and was in its due season cut 
down, as they were. Their sole acquaintance with even the sound 
of lettered knowledge was left to be derived from what they might 
hear on Sundays at church. But for the twilight kept up among 
them by the services of religion—the ‘little glooming light most 
like a shade” cast from the pulpit and the reading-desk—they 
were almost as much let alone as if the country had been still in 
what is called a savage stage. Its civilisation, in fact, existed for 
them only by reflection from those above them, whose numbers, in 
comparison with their own, were, nevertheless, probably only as 
one to four or five. It was but a mitigated form of the state of 
things that subsisted under the domination of the old Druids, when 
only they, the priesthood, knew the alphabet. 

es the Reformation had passed over England without effecting 
any change in this matter. Not so in Scotland. There that great 
movement, in all respects much more of a popular and radical 
movement than it was in England, led at once to schemes and 
efforts for the general education of the people, and ultimately to a 
national establishment for that purpose. rotestantism in Scot- 
land, however it may have been constrained for a time to assume 
another form, has never been at heart other than Presbyterian ; it 
is under that development only that it has expressed the true mind 
of the country; and Popular Education has been the glory of Pres- 
byterianism. It is now more than a century and a half since 
instruction in reading, writing, ciphering, Latin, and even the 
elements of Greek, has been brought at the expense of the State to 
the door of every cottager in Scotland, and since a certain not 
inconsiderable amount of school education has actually been, it 
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may be said, universal among the people of that country. In the 
rapid revolutions of these latter days the framework prepared for 
a much simpler and more stationary condition of society may have 
been somewhat overborne by the new demands suddenly made 
upon it, or it may have in part fallen into decay with the lapse of 
time ; but its original purpose has never failed to be fulfilled to a 
large extent, and any repairs or improvements of the machine 
that have come to be wanted might be very easily made. 

Tn both cases, in South Britain and in North Britain alike, the 
national church has assumed the management of this matter, and, 
till recently, has had it entirely in its own hands. The Church of 
England is not naturally an education-loving church, as that of 
Scotland is, though it has a much larger capacity than the Scottish 
Church has of adapting itself to new circumstances ; accordingly, 
the education of the great body of the people, till the subject was 
forced upon the public attention by the Dissenters, the rivals and 
antagonists of the Church, was entirely neglected in this part of 
the island. The spirit, indeed, which led to this result was that of 
the country generally and the people themselves, as well as of the 
Church, which is, after all, in every country, but the expression or 
exhibition of the national tastes and sentiments in a particular form. 
Your genuine Englishman is not naturally much of an enthusiast 
in regard to intellectual nutriment. There are many other things 
that he prefers to that. The common feeling of the race was 
naively expressed in the answer returned, as we were told the story 
the other day, by a pretty servant girl to her master who proposed 
to make her his wife, intimating at the same time that he should 
first send her for a twelvemonth to a boarding-school ;—she said 
she was much obliged, but she could marry one of her own sort 
without the trouble of going to school. 

In this, as in many other respects, Ireland has always been a 
much more complex case. While England and Scotland have had 
each substantially but one religion, Ireland has always had two. 
Without counting the Scotch Presbyterianism of the north, which 
is of comparatively recent introduction as well as merely pro- 
vincial, the Church of Rome and the Church of England have 
been established together over the whole soil of the island ever 
since the Reformation. One consequence that has ensued is 
remarkable. Neither church is naturally passionné for popular 
education ; it is not upon that that either mainly stands, or professes 
to stand ; both are, in constitution and principle, rather what we 
may call paternal churches, loving to regard the people as little 
children, whose proper business is not to think and question, but 
to listen and believe. Weare simply stating a fact, without 
sa Bh be supposed to speak either in approval or condemnation. 
Nevertheless, in Ireland even the Church of England, acted upon 
by the peculiar circumstances of its position, has always been, or 
held itself out as being, an educating Church. From the first, and 
ail along, it has been, at least professedly and by legal enactment, 
what it never dreamt of being, or pretending to be, in England till 
very recently. The effect which the pressure of Protestant dissent 
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has produced here in the nineteenth ‘century was produced in 
Ireland as early as in the sixteenth by the formidable anta- 

onism and rivalry of the old faith of the country, driven forth, 
indeed, from its ancient temples, and cast down from the legal 
throne on which it had sat for a thousand years, but still main- 
taining itself as firmly as ever on the throne of the national heart. 
As soon as the Reformation was planted in Ireland, the education 
of the people was expressly made one of the duties of the Church. 
By an Act of the Irish Parliament passed in 1537 (the 28th year 
of Henry the Eighth) every clergyman of the establishment was 
bound to swear on his induction that he would teach, or cause to 
be taught, an English school in his parish ; and the oath, whether 
it be observed or no, still continues to be taken as the law requires. 
And this was only the first of a series of enactments or legal provi- 
sions in furtherance of the same object extending over the three cen- 
turies that have since elapsed. It may be thatthe end mainly kept 
in view throughout has been in reality rather the conversion of the 
people to Protestantism than their education in any more general 
sense ; but still education has been the instrument. The agent 
employed to carry on the work of proselytising has been the 
schoolmaster, an agent whose operations have of necessity taken 
in some other things. Even where the scholars may not have been 
made good Protestants, they have had a chance of learning a little 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The enactment of 1537 was renewed in 1570 ed 12th year of 
Elizabeth), and again in 1695 (the 7th of William the Third). 
In 1721 (the 8th of George the First) another Irish statute em- 
powered bishops and rectors to grant a certain quantity of land in 
every parish for the maintenance of a resident Protestant school- 
master. Here was actually extended to Ireland the principle, at 
least, of the system of parochial schools finally established only 
about a quarter of a century before in Scotland, and to this hour 
unknown to England. The Irish Church had now obtained the 
same right enjoyed by the Scottish Church of insisting upon the 
institution throughout the entire extent of its jurisdiction of a com- 
plete apparatus of popular education,—if it had only been animated 
by the same desire to exercise the right. 
ft: Meanwhile, various seminaries of a higher learning had also 
sprung up. Out of the same statute of 1570, which renewed the 
obligation on every clerical incumbent to maintain an English 
school in his parish, arose the free grammar or classical schools in 
the head town of each diocese, hence commonly called the 
Diocesan Schools. About twenty years later the University of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was founded. In the reign of Charles 
the First were established the seven Royal Schools, as they are 
called, of Armagh, Dungannon, Enniskillen, Raphoe, Cavan, 
Banagher, and Carysfort, all still subsisting, and in the enjoy- 
ment of ample endowments. And to these were added, from 


time to time, many other classical schools of private foun- 
dation. 
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To private exertions, also, notwithstanding the obligations 
imposed upon and the powers entrusted to the clergy, fell for 
the greater part the work of educating the mass of the people— 
to the exertions of public-spirited private individuals, and to the 

ople themselves. What are called Erasmus Smith’s Schools, 
ounded under a charter obtained in the reign of Charles the 
Second, are about ninety in number, in addition to four grammar 
schools supported by the same bequest. And, if nothing better, 
ceil village seems to have had its hedge school from a very remote 
ate. 

The people of Ireland certainly never have been so well fitted as 
the English to lead a contented life in utter illiteracy under a non- 
educating church. Even if the Romish and English Churches, 
which have there so long jostled one another, had not been both 
forced somewhat out of their natural track, and instigated to 
attempt a little in the way of popular education by their mutual 
hostility and competition—had either of them got rid of its rival, 
and secured an unquestioned supremacy or sole dominion—it would 
probably have found itself compelled to move, however slowly and 
reluctantly, in that direction by the mere voice of the country or 
the tendency of the national mind and habits. However the 
fact is to be accounted for, it is certain that the Irish have always 
been distinguished not only by their extraordinary thirst for book- 
knowledge, but for the general diffusion of a fair measure of such 
knowledge throughout even the humblest strata of the population. 
“The people of Ireland,” writes emphatically one who knew them 
well, ‘‘ are, I may almost say, universally educated. Many of my 
readers will, no doubt, smile at this expression; but I must beg 
leave to re-assert that I do not know any part of Ireland so wild 
that its inhabitants are not anxious, nay, eagerly anxious, for the 
education of their children.’”-—(‘ Waketield’s Ireland,’ ii. 397.) 
And he refers to the Eleventh Report of the Commissioners for 
Irish Education for statements to the same effect from various 
authorities. The knowledge of writing is less extended, but every 
man and nearly every woman can read, and a large proportion of 
the poorest are habitual readers. ; 

With all its legal obligations and powers, however, the Church 
really could do but little to meet the national demand for educa- 
tion. As the Church not of a minority merely, but of a mere 
fraction of the population, it was almost incapacitated from moving 
in the matter with any chance of success. It was accordingly very 
slow to make the attempt. Its first considerable or very earnest 
movement was not made till some years after the accession of 
George the Second, when a petition from all the archbishops and 
bishops (supported by mdny others of the clergy, and also by 
many laymen of high station) resulted, in 1733, in the establish- 
ment by a charter from the Crown of what was called the Incor- 
porated Society, and of numerous schools under its direction, for 
the instruction of ‘‘ the children of Popish and other poor natives 
in the English tongue.’’ These Charter Schools were supported by 
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an annual parliamentary grant, which at last reached the amount 
of considerably above 20,000/. But they were in no sense national 
schools, or only in that in which the Established Church was a 
national church. They were avowedly schools only for the dis- 
pensing of education in the principles of the Establishment. The 
children of Popish natives who were to be allowed or allured to 
attend them were only such as their parents or the persons having 
the right to dispose of them might consent to aks over to be 
brought up as Protestants. Of such, of course, the number was 
not, and never could be, considerable. Essentially of the same, 
or nearly the same, limited adaptation and utility were various 
other charity schools, including those of the Society for Discoun- 
tenancing Vice, founded in 1792, and those of the London Hiber- 
nian Society, which commenced its operations in 1806. In all 
these schools, and indeed in the entire popular educational system 
of the country, the hedge schools alone excepted, if the primary 
and openly avowed object was not to make converts to Protes- 
tantism, the teaching was, at least, of an exclusively Protestant 
character. Everywhere, we believe, the use of the common 
English translation of the Scriptures and of the Catechism of the 
Church of England was enforced. 

The proportion of Roman Catholics to Protestants in the grade 
of the population for which these schools were intended being in 
most parts of the country at least twenty to one, it may be readily 
conceived how small a chance of success such a system could have 
— how inefficient it was likely to prove as an apparatus of national 
education. It was productive, in fact, of nothing except extensive 
jobbing and universal dissatisfaction. This state of things gave 
rise to the appointment of the first Board of Commissioners of 
Education for Ireland in 1806. This board, in the fourteenth and 
last of its annual reports, made in 1812, for the first time recom- 
mended the institution by the Government of ‘ a general plan of 
education for the lower classes, keeping clear of all interference 
with the religious tenets of any, and thereby inducing the whole 
to receive education as one body, under one and the same system, 
and in the same establishment.” 

The first attempt to apply the new principle, however, was a 
somewhat hesitating and timid one, nor indeed was the principle 
fairly or fully carried out. An annual grant of public money was 
made to what was called the Kildare Place Society, a private 
association for the promotion of education throughout Ireland, 
which had been organised in Dublin in 1811. The first grant, 
made in 1814, was only about 2,000/.; but the amount grew year 
by year till it reached the sum of 25,000/. Even in the Kildare 
Place Schools, however, the English Bible was required to be read 
as a class-book ; and the consequence was rthat they also soon 
came to be regarded as proselytising establishments, and were as 
such so generally opposed and denounced by the Roman Catholic 
clergy that, notwithstanding the comparative absence of abuses in 
its management, and mueh service that it was admitted to have ren- 
dered, especially by some excellent school-books drawn up and 
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published under its direction, the Kildare Place Society had to be 
iba up by the Government, as having on the whole proved a failure, 
ike every organisation for the same purpose that had yet been tried. 

A new Commission of Education had been appointed in 1824; and 
in conformity with its first report, made the following year, the 
reduction of the grant to the Kildare Place society was immediately 
commenced. After 1831 the grant was entirely withdrawn, as was 
also that which had been enjoyed by the Society for the Discounte- 
nancing of Vice, varying from 5,000/. to 10,0007. a year; and a 
comply new plan was forthwith put in operation. 

This was the National School system—the only system entitled to 
be so designated—which is now established. The first Commis- 
siguers were appointed in 1831, and the board was constituted a 
corporation, by royal charter, in 1844. In the National Schools, 
while ample opportunity is given, and provision made, for the se- 
parate religious instruction of the children, according to their several 
creeds, the secular instruction which they receive together is kept 
perfectly free from whatever could offend oralarm the mostsusceptible 
sectarianism. The teaching of reading and writing is conducted 
without the enforced use either of the catechism of the Church of 
England, or of the English translation of the Bible. None of the 
peculiarities of Protestanism are obtruded upon the children, any 
more than those of Romanism. It is evident that nothing short of 
this could ever be admitted by Roman Catholics to be a fair or en- 
durable arrangement. But, managed as the experiment has been 
upon this principle with great tact and ability, and, as is admitted 
on all hands, with the strictest impartiality, it has been crowned 
with extraordinary success ; it has not ceased to be objected to, but 
both the opposition and the apprehension it excited at first are 
now much diminished, while every year has been adding largely to 
the number of the schools and scholars under the superintendence 
of the Board, and proving more and more clearly that the only 
true method of national education for a country circumstanced as. 
Ireland is has at length been discovered. 

The schools of the National Board offer upon unobjectionable 
terms a sound elementary education to the children of the peasantry 
and the working classes ; it was equally desirable that the means of 
obtaining a liberal and professional education should be provided 
for the sons of the middle and upper classes. 

‘ This is what has been done by the establishment of the Queen’s 
Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway—now combined and incor- 
porated into the Queen’s University, the Senate or governing body 
of which is seated or holds its meetings at Dublin. 

The entire system of United Education has been built up by the 
co-operation of the two great parties in the State; upon this high 

round their only rivalry has been which should contribute most to 

1e common work, and carry out most efficiently its great principle. 
To the Whig Government of Lord Grey belongs the honour of 
having first had the courage to proclaim and put inaction that prin- 
ciple by the appointment of the first Board of Commissioners in 
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1831 ; the charter which established the schools upon a permanent 
basis, by constituting the commissioners a body corporate, was a 
measure of the Tory Government of Sir Robert Peel in 1844; on 
the other hand, the completion and crowning of the edifice by the 
addition of the Colleges was the idea and enactment of Sir Robert 
Peel, and has been the achievement, for the greater part, of Lord 
John Russell. At the opening of the session of parliament on the 
4th of February, 1845, her Majesty, in the speech from the throne, 
recommended to the consideration of the legislature ‘‘ the policy of 
improving and extending the opportunities for academical educa- 
tion in Ireland ;”’ and on the 19th of March thereafter Sir Robert 
Peel, in reply to a question by Sir Robert Inglis, took an opportu- 
nity of laying before the House of Commons an outline of the 
stinisterial plan, both for the establishment of the three new colleges 
of secular learning and general instruction, and for the endowment 
of the Roman Catholic Theological College of Maynooth, which 
had been established by an act of the Irish Parliament in 1795, and 
had been hitherto dependent for its support only upon an annual 
grant of very inadequate amount. The two measures thus simul- 
taneously announced, and proposed as in some degree connected 
with and dependent upon one another, were both carried through 
parliament in that same session. The Maynooth endowment, how- 
ever, was made to take the lead, as if to intimate to the general 
population of Ireland—to what may be more peculiarly called the 
nationality of the country—that its interests and feelings were what 
the whole scheme primarily had regard to. Ifthe portion of it relating 
to the Roman Catholic theological seminary had been defeated, the 
other portion of it also would probably have been withdrawn. 
The Maynooth Bill encountered a vehement opposition, but it was 
ultimately passed in both Houses by great majorities. The mea- 
sure for establishing three secular colleges in Ireland, wholly inde- 
pendent of religious tests or creeds, for the education of the middle 
classes, was brought forward in the Commons by Sir James Gra- 
ham on the 9th of May. In proposing the second reading of the 
bill on the 30th, Sir James announced certain alterations which 
ministers were disposed to make in it, with the view of affording 
facilities for the theological instruction of the students by clergy- 
men, or lecturers, appointed for that purpose by the several deno- 
minations to which they might belong. On the 2d of June, an 
amendment moved by Lord John Manners for the postponement of 
the second reading of the bill was negatived by a majority of 311 
to 46. On the 30th, when it was in committee, a proposition from 
Lord John Russell for making the apparatus of theological instruc- 
tion in the colleges a part of the establishment to be founded and 
upheld by the State was rejected by a majority of 117 to 42. 
Finally, on the 10th of July the third reading of the bill was car- 
ried, against an amendment of Sir Robert Inglis, by a majority of 
177 to 126. In the Lords it passed through all its stages without a 
division. 

An abstract of the act (the 8 & 9 Vict. c. 66), which received the 
royal assent on the 3lst of July 1845, and is entitled ‘ An Act to 
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enable her Majesty to endow new Colleges, for the advancement of 
learning in Ireland,’ will be found in the ‘Companion’ for 1846, 
pp. 165, 166. A sum of 100,000/. was assigned out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund for purchasing the sites, and erecting and furnishing 
the buildings, of the three Colleges. Her Majesty and her succes- 
sors were made visitors, with power to appoint, by sign manual, 
persons to execute the office. The appointment of the presidents, 
vice-presidents, and professors, was entrusted to the Crown, until 
parliament should otherwise determine. The Commissioners of the 
Treasury were empowered to issue annually a sum, not exceeding 
7,000/., for the payment of salaries, and other expenses in each col- 
lege; it being moreover provided that reasonable fees should be 
exigible from the students. Lecture-rooms were directed to be as- 
signed for religious instruction ; and it was enacted that no student 
should be allowed to attend any of the colleges unless he should 
reside with his parent or guardian, or some near relation, or witha 
tutor or master of a boarding house licensed by the president, or in 
a hall founded and endowed for the reception of students. 

A president and vice-president for each college were soon after 
nominated, and the erection of the buildings was begun. The other 
appointments were made in August 1849, and the three Colleges 
were opened in the end of October following. An additional sum 
of 12,0007. had shortly before been granted by parliament for pro- 
viding them with libraries, philosophical instruments, and some 
other requisites. 

Originally it was intended that the number of professors in each 
college, exclusive of the president and vice-president, should not 
exceed twelve, and letters patent constituting them upon that basis 
were passed for each under the great seal of Ireland in December 
1845. Afterwards it was determined that the number should be 
augmented for the present to nineteen, but that it should not at any 
time exceed thirty. The vice-president, however, is also a profes- 
sor. New letters patent embodying that extended scheme were 
granted in favour of each of the three colleges in November last. 

Under the existing constitution, then, the body politic and corpo- 
rate of each college consists of a president, withasalary of 800/. and 
a house ; a vice-president, with a salary of 500/., and a house ; and 
professors of Greek, Latin, mathematics, history and English litera- 
ture, logic and metaphysics, chemistry, natural philosophy (each with 
a salary of 250/.), modern languages, natural history, mineralogy 
and geology (each with a salary of 200/.), English law, jurispru- 
dence and political economy, civil engineering, and agriculture 
(each with a salary of 150/.), the Celtic languages, the practice of 
surgery, the practice of medicine, materia medica, and midwifery 
(each witha salary of 100/.). There are also attached to each college 
a registrar (with asalary of 200/.), anda bursar and librarian (each 
with a salary of 150/.). A sum of 300/. annually is allowed for. the 
payment of porters and servants. The total annual expenditure for 
salaries is, thus, (deducting 250/. for the professorship held by the 
vice-president) 5,5001. 


The remaining 1,500/. of the annual charge on the consolidated. 
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fund is allocated to the payment of scholarships and prizes. The 
scholarships to be awarded at the commencement of the session of 
1850-51, at Belfast, are: 48 of 24/. each to students of the faculty 
of arts ; 4 of 202. each to students of the faculty of medicine ; 2 of 
20/. each to students of the faculty of law ; 2 of 20/. each to stu- 
dents of civil engineering; and 4 of 15/. each to students of 
agriculture ; the number being equally divided in all cases between 
students of the first and students of the second year. The scholar- 
ships are all held for one year only. 

The session in all the colleges extends from the third Tuesday in 
October to the second Saturday in June, and is divided into three 
Terms by recesses of a fortnight at Christmas and at Easter. The 
fees for each class vary from 11. to 2/. 10s. ; and there is besides a 
payment from each matriculated student to the bursar on belialf 
of the college of 3/. at the commencement of the first year, and 2/, 
at the commencement of every subsequent year. 

It had been all along contemplated that matriculation and attend- 
ance at these colleges, as at similar institutions established by public 
authority in our own and other countries, should conduct to gradua- 
tion both in arts and in every other faculty, except only that of 
divinity ; and all the regulations and arrangements of the acade- 
mic curiculum in each have been moulded upon that understanding. 
It was a question, however, we believe, for a considerable time 
whether, with a view to the conferring of degrees and other pur- 
poses, each college should be erected into a distinct university, or 
the three constituted into one raalainaga fe The latter plan has been 
adopted, undoubtedly to the placing of the new establishments in a 
greatly superior position to what they would have held if they had 

en left each to its provincial insulation ; for it could never have 
happened that a mere Belfast, Cork, or Galway degree would have 
carried the same weight with one from the Queen’s University in 
Ireland. The letters patent creating such an university have now 
received the royal signature. Her Majesty has therein been pleased 
to declare that ‘‘ graduates of our said University shall be fully 
possessed of all such rights, privileges, and immunities as belong to 
persons holding similar degrees granted them by other universities 
and shall be entitled to whatever rank and precedeftt is derive 
from similar degrees granted by other universities.” The following 
individuals have been appointed the first members of the senate, or 
governing body: The Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Earl of Rosse, Lord Monteagle, the Lord Chiet Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench Ireland, the Right Hon. T. B. C. Smith, the 
Lord Chief Baron of the Irish Exchequer, the three Presidents of 
the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, the Hon. 
Justice Crampton, the Right Hon. Thomas Wyse, Richard Griffith, 
Esq., Dominic John Corrigan, M.D., Captain Larcome, and 
James Gibson, Esq. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has 
been nominated the Chancellor, a distinction eminently due in 
this instance to the man, as well as to his office ; for to no one living 
do the new colleges owe so much as to Lord Clarendon, If Sir 
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Robert Peel was their father, his lordship has been their foster- 
father. But for him, we believe, they might not have been now — 
in existence. 

It remains only that we add a few words on the great question 
which has been most vociferously discussed in connexion with these 
colleges, that of their safety as places of instruction with reference 
to the religious principles of the students. 

Now, there are two positions either of which an opponent of the 
colleges may logically take up. Whether he may be able to make 
good his statements or assumptions as to the matter of fact is another 
affair; but his conclusion will be warranted if we grant his pre- 
mises ; in other words, his reasoning will be fair and intelligible. 
He may say that it is impossible to teach Greek or Latin, logic or 
history, chemistry or anatomy, except in the exclusive sense of 
some particular theology ; or he may say that these and other kinds 
of secular knowledge, taught otherwise than in such exclusive sense, 
are worthless, or worse than worthless. The man who holds either 
of these opinions must, to be sure, look upon the new colleges, and 
the national system of education altogether, as a delusion or a 
nuisance, under any conceivable regulation or modification. He 
is to be satisfied with nothing less than the abandonment of the 
principle on which the whole system stands, the special purpose 
and profession of which is to communicate instruction in certain 
branches ofhuman knowledge to classes which may be composed of 
young people belonging to various religious denominations. If 
there either can or ought to be no teaching of any of the ingenue 
artes except in the spirit either of Popish or of Protestant polemics, 
then the Irish colleges must be given up altogether. With those, 
if any such there be, who are prepared explicitly to avow that doc- 
trine, we shall not stop to argue ; but we venture to affirm that the 

opponents of the colleges who do not go this extreme length have 
really no case. 

Our proposition is distinctly that there is no other academic in- 
stitution in the United Kingdom at which as ample provision is 
made as at the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland for the safety of the re- 
ligious principles of students of all denominations. 

At the ancient national universities of Oxford, and Cambridge, 
and Trinity College, Dublin, there are no arrangements which even 
recognise the existence of any form of religious belief but that of 
the Established Church ; not only is the student who may hold 
any other creed (in so far as such dissenting students are admitted 
at all) left without any spiritual superintendence whatever, but 
the entire system of teaching and discipline is in the hands of mem- 
bers of the church established by law, and is regulated and adminis- 
tered in all respects in conformity with the doctrines and ritual of that 
church. Yet, Roman Catholics generally have long been in the habit 
of sending their sons without hesitation or scruple to the university 
of Dublin ; freedom Of admission to Oxford and Cambridge has 
always been one of the demands which Protestant dissenters have 
urged most clamorously ; and no non-conformist community has 
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ever put forth an authoritative denunciation of either the demand or 
the practice. 

In the Scottish universities the professors are all by law members 
of the Presbyterian Established Church ; any seasoning of theology, 
therefore, that may insinuate itself into the lectures delivered by 
them, or their mode of teaching, must be Presbyterian ; it may be 
Presbyterian of the strongest and, to all but the disciples of Cal- 
vin and John Knox, of the most offensive, flavour. On the other 
hand, at least at Edinburgh and Glasgow, there is no religious 
superintendence of the students whatever. So here is the extreme 
of rigour and exclusiveness, combined with the extreme of laxit 
and neglect. Yet these universities are attended by members of all 
communions ; and certainly it is not the liberality of the system 
in giving free admission to all sects which any body of dissenters 
has ever made matter of complaint. 

In University College, London, there is the same freedom of 
admission for students of all descriptions as at the Scotch colleges, 
with the same entire absence of religious superintendence as at 
Edinburgh and —— and no religious test is applied to the 
professors any more than to the students. Many religious fathers 


of all denominations, nevertheless, have been accustomed ever since 
it was established to send their sons to be educated in all the great 
branches of human learning at University College. 

What we are here, however, concerned to show is not that the 
‘ge of any of the above institutions is unobjectionable, but that 
t 


e system of the Irish Colleges—the —— anti-religionism of 
which has been cried out against as something altogether porten- 
tous and hitherto unheard of—in reality provides securities, nay, 
imposes obligations, designed to be protective and conservative of 
the religious principles of the students, such as do not exist at any 
other academic institutions in the empire which are open to other 
than students of one religious persuasion. 

make out this a very plain and very short statement will 
suffice. 

In the first place, every professor in these Irish colleges, upon 
entering into office, signs a declaration promising and engagin 
that, in his lectures and examinations, and in the performance o 
all other duties connected with his chair, he will carefully abstain 
from teaching or advancing any doctrine, or making any statement, 
either derogatory to the truths of revealed religion, or injurious or 
disrespectful to the religious convictions of any portion of his class 
or audience. And it is enacted, that, if he shall in any respect violate 
this engagement, he shall be summoned before the College Council, 
where, upon sufficient evidence of his having so transgressed, he shall 
be formally warned and reprimanded by the president ; and that, if 
he shall be guilty of a repetition of said or similar offence, the 
president shall forthwith suspend him from his functions, and take 
steps officially to recommend to the Crown Ifts removal from office. 
The appointments of the professors are all held during the plea- 
sure of the Crown. A triennial visitation of each college is 
ordained to be held during the college session by a Board of Visitors 
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which has already been appointed by the Crown, and which com- 
prises the heads of the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Roman 
Catholic churches in Ireland. 

But, farther, every student is actually subjected to an extent of 
religious superintendence such as is enforced nowhere else, unless it 
be only at Oxford and Cambridge. No matriculated student under 
the age of twenty-one years is permitted to reside except with his 
pre or guardian, or with some relation or friend to whose care 

e shall have been committed by his parent or guardian, and who 
shall be approved of by the president of the college, or in a 
boarding-house licensed by the president upon a certificate pro- 
duced by the person keeping it of moral and religious character 
from his clergyman or minister. The relation or friend to whose 
care a student is committed must in all cases formally accept the 
charge of his moral and religious conduct. Clergymen, each 
Laake by the bishop, moderator, or constituted authority of his 
church or religious denomination, are appointed by the Crown 
Deans of Residences, to have the moral care and spiritual charge of 
the students of their respective creeds residing in the licensed 
boarding-houses ; and it is provided that they shall have authority 
to visit such boarding-houses for the purpose of affording religious 
instruction to such students, and shall also have power, with the 
concurrence of the president of the college, and of the authorities 
of their respective churches, ‘‘ to make regulations for the due ob- 
servance of the religious duties of such students, and for securin 
their regular attendance on divine worship.” Finally, at the hea 
of the list of offences in the statutes of each college for which it is 
enacted that any student shall be liable to expulsion, are the fol- 
lowing :—‘‘1. Habitual neglect of attendance for divine worship 
at such church or chapel as shall be approved by his parents or 


guardians; 2. Habitual neglect of attendance on the religious in-_ 


struction provided for students of his church or denomination in the 
licensed boarding-house in which he may reside.” 


IIIL.—RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


THERE are few more remarkable indices of the elasticity and re- 
sources of this country, than the extrication—the national extrication 
it may be almost termed—from the railway difficulties which lately 
beset us. Although many, through injudicious investment, have 
lost the savings which they had laid aside for times of need ; although 
others, by unjustifiable speculation, have squandered money which 
was never rightly their own; although a still larger number have to 
content themselves with a rate of dividend less than half of that which 
was once sanguinely hoped for—yet the terrible pressure has lightened 
itself ; men can now count the cost of past transactions; and _half- 
yearly accounts are, for the most part, becoming so honestly drawn 
up, that the liabilities of the companies are fairly set forth, and a legi- 
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timate 3 or 4 per cent. takes the place of a hollow 6 or 8 per cent. 
Some of the companies—such as the Caledonian, the Chester and 
Holyhead, the Sheffield and Lincolnshire, the East Anglian, and the 
South Devon—are in such a desperate plight, partly through enor- 
mous expenditure, but chiefly through injudicious guarantees, that 
no dividend whatever is at present declared ; but in most of the com- 
panies it is believed that the worst has passed, and that the future 
will yield a steady, though (relatively) small dividend. Valuable 
experience has been obtained by the resident engineers of the several 
companies, in respect to the most economical mode of working the 
lines ; reserve funds are being in many cases laid by for the main- 
tenance of the way and works, the engines and carriages, in an efficient 
state; and a prudent economy (with a few exceptions here and there) 
has succeeded to the recklessness of past years. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION OF 1850. 


One of the most exciting features in the railway proceedings of the 
present year has been the discussion of a Government audit of railway 
accounts. When the mania of 1846 and 1847 had passed away ; when 
the mischief had been done—the Commissioners of railways and the 
Houses of Parliament sought for some means to check the mode of 
making out the half-yearly accounts of railway companies, as a 
means of protecting unwary shareholders, and also as a protection for 
the travelling public. The principal companies—those which had 
themselves smarted from the ical in this particular—admitted 
the evil, and agreed to adopt some remedy ; but they have protested, 
and still do protest, against making it a Government affair ; the 
seem to entertain a dread of the interference of Government officials 
in their financial transactions. The railway commissioners, the 
members of the Ministry, and individual members, have all brought 
forward plans and bills for a railway audit ; but so resolute have the 
companies been, and so vigorously have they resisted, that all the 
plans have fallen to the ground; and the year 1850 will pass away 
without any change being effected in these arrangements. Mean- 
while, however, the directors of the chief companies have been 
earnestly endeavouring to place their accounts in sucha position as to 
render Government interference unnecessary. 

The Acts of Parliament relating to railways passed in the session 
of 1850 have not been numerous; their tenour is generally rather of a 
cautious than a speculative character. The following is a brief outline 
of the objects of the several Acts :— 

kK. — Railway ; to authorize an alteration in the line at 

xford. 

2. South Wales Railway ; to extend the time for the purchase of certain 

lands, and to amend former Acts. 

3. Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway; to extend the time for the 

purchase of land, and to amend former Acts. 
““ 4, Londonderry and Enniskillen Railway ; to extend the line from 
Strebane to Omagh, and to amend former Acts. 

5. Exeter and Crediton Railway ; to enlarge the Cowley Bridge station, 

and to raise further capital. 

6. Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway ; to amend a former Act. 
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Londonderry and Coleraine Railway ; to complete the line, to make 
a branch to Newtownlimavady, and to amend former Acts. 

Waterford and Limerick Railway ; to amend former Acts. 

London and Blackwall Railway ; to obtain facilities for using a por- 
tion of the Eastern Counties Railway, and to amend former Acts, 

South Eastern Railway ; to raise further capital. 

South Yorkshire Railway ; to extend the Elsecar branch to Tanker- 
sley, to authorize deviations, and to amend former Acts. 
East and West India Docks and Birmingham Junction Railway ; to 
make branches, to amend former Acts, and to authorize leasing. 
York and North Midland Railway ; to make certain changes in the 
share capital, and to amend former Acts, 

Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen Junction Railway ; to raise further 
capital. 

South Wales Railway ; new powers in respect to shares and capital 
account. 

Dublinand Drogheda Railway ; to raise further capital, and to amend 
former Acts. 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway; to amend the terms for 
purchasing the Great North of England Railway. 

Eastern Union Railway ; to extend the time for making the Harwich 
branch, and to amend former Acts. 

North Staffordshire Railway ; to extend the time for making certain 
branches. 

South Yorkshire Railway ; to authorize the abandonment of part of 
the line, deviations in others, and various amendments. 

South Staffordshire Railway ; to authorize the leasing of the line, 
andto amend former Acts. ; 

Great Northern Railway ; to authcrize two short curves at Peterbo- 
rough, to make a deviation at Doncaster, and to alter the rate of 
tolls. 


. Waterford and Kilkenny Railway ; to raise further capital, and to 


amend former Acts. 
Newcastle and Carlisle Railway ; to amend former Acts. 


. Dundalk and Enniskillen Railway ; to extend the powers in relation 


to new works. 
Aberdeen Railway ; to alter the Aberdeen station and levels, to raise 
further capital, to amend former Acts, and to annul the agree- 
ment in respect to the Great North of Scotland Railway. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway ; to amend former Acts. 
Midland Great Western of Ireland Railway; to make deviations, 
and to amend former Acts. 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway ; to raise further 
capital to complete the railway and the Grimsby Docks. 


Liverpool, Crosby, and Southport Railway ; to authorize deviations 


in the line. 

East of Fife Railway ; to authorize the abandonment of the scheme, 
and the dissolution of the company. 

West Cornwall Railway ; to authorize a deviation and a branch. 

Liverpool, Crosby, and Southport Railway ; to authorize a sale or 
lease to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. 

St. Andrew’s and Quebec Railway ; to make certain arrangements in 
the share capital, and to confer additional powers, 

Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Ruilway ; to confer addi- 
tional powers. 

Railway Clearing House Committee ; to regulate legal proceedings 
by or against the Committee, in respect to railway companies. 
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Of these 36 Acts, 21 relate to England, 2 to Wales, 3 to Scotland, 
8 tolIreland, 1 to Canada, and 1 to the Clearing House system, in 
which most of the companies in England and Scotland are interested. 

The rating of railways becomes every year a more important and— 
to the companies—a more vexatious subject. The parochial and 
county authorities have shown a tendency to stretch their claims to 
the utmost ; although the establishment of a railway station in a dis- 
trict lessens rather than increases the pressure of poor rates. The 
quarter sessions, too, seem to furnish proof that great companies are 
regarded as coffers from which good round sums can be more easily 
extracted than from any other source. ° It is felt that the present sys- 
tem of assessment for poor rates did not contemplate the rise of the 
gigantic railway system ; and that the subject ought now to be con- 
sidered in all its bearings by the Legislature. The companies are 
tending towards a combined movement in this direction. 


RAILWAYS RECENTLY OPENED. 


A steady progress is being made in finishing and opening the nu- 
merous lines which were so plentifully sanctioned by Parliament in 
1846 and 1847. During the year 1849 about 870 miles of new rail- 
way were opened in the United Kingdom; viz., 630 miles in England, 
108 in Scotland, and 132 in Ireland ; and during the first ten months 
of 1850 many lines of considerable importance have been opened for 
traffic for the first time, while subordinate branches have been finished 
in still greater number. 

One of the most remarkable results of these new openings has been 
the establishment of no less than three complete routes from Liver- 

ol to Leeds; one under the rule of the East Lancashire and the 

idland companies, another under the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Company, and the third under the London and North Western Com- 
pany: Before the recent extensions of the railway system, the route 

rom Liverpool to Leeds was about 93 miles in length, via Manches- 
ter, Rochdale, and Normanton. Since then, the East Lancashire 
Company has formed a line from Liverpool, via Ormskirk, Preston, 
and Burnley, to Skipton, where the Midland Company takes up the 
line and carries it on to Leeds; a total distance of 90 miles. Mean- 
while the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company formed a line from 
Liverpoul through Bolton and Bury to Rochdale, where it falls into 
the old Leeds line, giving a length from Liverpool to Leeds of 92 
miles. Lastly, the London and North Western Company, by amal- 
gation with the original Liverpool and Manchester, and by leasing the 
Leeds and Dewsbury and the Huddersfield and Manchester railways, 
has established a railway of 82 miles from Liverpool to Leeds, via 
Manchester, Staleybridge, and Huddersfield. If the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Company uses the Dewsbury branch belonging toitssouthern 
rival (which is done by an arrangement between the companies), it 
reduces the Rochdale route nearly to an equality with the Hudders- 
field route. Whatever may be the result to the rival companies, the 
public will be gainers ; becausea wide field both of commercial and of 
pleasure traffic is laid open. 


The opening of the Great Northern has in a similar manner es- 
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tablished three railway routes from London to Peterborough; via 
Northampton (110), via Cambridge (103),and via Hatfield (76 miles). 
In consequence of the much shorter distance by the Great Northern 
route, the older companies have adopted the same rate of charge as the 
new, as the only means of retaining any portion of the Peterborough 
traffic. At Lincoln, York, and other northern towns, the old com- 
a have in like manner reduced their through charges to an exact 
evel with those of their formidable rival. This rival, the Great 
Northern Railway, was opened in August 1850. It will become an 
important line, though not to the extent anticipated by its original 
Lek jaagee The lines from Peterborough through Boston to Lincoln, 
and to Grimsby, were opened in the preceding year; and the recent 
opening from fT oatan to Peterborough, coupled with several minor 
openings beyond Lincoln, have established a new route from London 
to York, shorter than the old route via Derby, but much longer than 
the ultimate ‘towns line’ will be, via Grantham and Newark (so 
termed to distinguish it from the ‘loop line,’ via Boston). The Great 
Northern Railway isa fine work. Its present terminus at the Re- 
gent’s Canal is temporary, pending the completion of the permanent 
station on the site of the Small Pox Hospital at King’s Cross. The 
line passes by a tunnel under Copenhagen Fields, by a cutting under 
the Caledonian Road, and by a viaduct over the Holloway Road. 
There is a tunnel at Hornsey, another near Southgate,and three more 
near Potter’s Bar. At Welwyn occurs a magnificent viaduct of 42 
arches, each 30 feet wide by 97 feet high ; it is said to have cost nearly 
80,0007. Between Welwyn and Hitchin are twotunnels. As the 
railway approaches the fens, the works become of a lighter character. 
In the nearly straight line of about 70 miles from Peterborough to 
Bawtry, now being constructed, much heavy work will occur. 

The next greatest work recently opened is the South Wales railway, 
of which 75 miles were openedat onetime. This line is to extend from 
a point in the Bristol and Birmingham Railway, near Gloucester, across 
South Wales to a point near Fishguard. Mr. Brunel, the engineer, 
wished to cross the Severn at some point further southward; but op- 
position prevailed, and the through traffic from London will have to 
take a bend considerably to the north. The line is now open from 
Chepstow to Swansea. The works between Gloucester and Chepstow 
are rapidly progressing, but those westward of Swansea are suspended 
for the present; certain monetary difficulties, between this company 
and the Great Western company (who are to lease the line) rendering 
caution necessary. It is certainly a trunk line not at all likely to be 
competed with; and running, as it does, through a rich mineral dis- 
trict, its traffic by and bye ought to be considerable. The route is 
by way of Chepstow, Newport, Cardiff, Cowbridge, Aberafon or Port 
Talbot, Neath, and Swansea. The works are of an average character ; 
but the broad valley in which Swansea lies is crossed by a viaduct of 
great magnitude and beauty, in which stone, iron, and timber, are 
used in a combination not at all usual in such structures, 

All the other openings of new portions of railway have been much 
shorter than the two above described. In Scotland, the Aberdeen 
Rajlway has been extended to that town—the extreme northern point 
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of the British railway system. It is doubtful whether the Great North 
of Scotland Railway, from Aberdeen to Inverness, will be constructed : 
at any rate, the Aberdeen Company have just shaken off their respon- 
sibility in respect to it. The Caledonian and Dumbartonshire Rail- 
way has been opened for a distance of 9 miles, from Bowling on the 
Clyde to Balloch on Loch Lomond; partly for pleasure tourists, and 
artly to accommodate the large print works which dot the river Leven. 
Che Edinburgh and Glasgow Company have opened a portion of the 
Bathgate Branch and also a portion of the Stirlingshire Midland 
Junction Railway—both of which have been leased by the company. 
The Edinburgh, Perth,and Dundee Company, by short new lines, and 
by the establishment of admirable railway-steamers or steam-bridges 
across the Firths of Tay and Forth, have completed the connexion 
between those three towns. The North British Company have opened 
24 additional miles of their railway in the first half of 1850. The 
Caledonian Railway, with its multiplicity of ill-advised guaranteed 
branches, has been too much a theme for stormy contention to allow 
of much development of new works. The Ayrshire and Dumfries 
Company has been making more progress in completing the western 
route from Carlisle to Glasgow—a route which, by and bye, will be 
another thorn in the side of the harassed Caledonian Company. The 
works are, in fact, nearly finished, and will be opened for traffic 
shortly after the publication of the present sheet. The two Scottish 
companies, and the Lancaster and Carlisle (whose line will be fed by 
both), are endeavouring to make amicable traffic arrangements. 

In Ireland the completion of new works during the last twelve 
months has not been considerable. The Dublin and Drogheda 
Company have opened the Navan branch; the Dublin and Belfast 
Company have extended their line from Dundalk to Newry; and 
there have been a few other openings in other quarters; but the great 
difficulty in raising capital for these works has been a bar to anything 
like rapid progress. There is one line, however, which, aided by a 
Government loan, seems likely to be a great benefitto Ireland. This 
is the Midland Great Western of Ireland which is now progressin 
so rapidly across the centre of Ireland, that it isexpected to be finished 
to Galway in the autumn of 1851; it will then be seen whether Gal- 
way is fitted to be a port for transatlantic steaming. The Great 
Southern and Western Company are carrying on some heavy tun- 
nelling operations near Cork. 

In England and Wales, besides the Great Northern and the 
South Wales Railways, many small portions have been added to 
the lengths of line previously open for traffic. The Eastern route 
from England to Scotland has been brought to a completion by the 
opening of the Tyne and Tweed bridges, presently to be described. 
The finishing of the main line of the Leeds and Thirsk Railway has 
given a second route from the south towards Newcastle, vid Leeds, 
somewhat shorter than the old route vid York. The continuation of 
the Leeds and Skipton Railway towards the north-west has completed 
a connexion, 39 miles in length, with the Lancaster lines. In the busy 
West Riding district, numerous fragments of lines have been brought 
into working condition, furnishing additional links to the chain which 
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will ultimately place Leeds, Bradford, Keighley, Dewsbury, Hud- 
dersfield, Halifax, Wakefield, Barnsley, and Sheffield in very inti- 
mate union : the distances between them will very shortly be reckoned 
by minutes instead of miles; but the expense of constructing the 
numerous short lines has been too enormous even for this wealthy dis- 
trict to justify. Passing from Yorkshire into Lancashire, we find the 
vast Lancashire and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies 
strenuously competing with each other to fill up all the gaps in the 
railway net-work of that county. Not only are the great centres of 
commerce and manufactures in the south of the county amply pro- 
vided with iron highways; but the smaller towns and manufacturing 
villages—Colne, Clitheroe, Bacup, Haslingden, Rawtenstall, Accring- 
ton, Kamsbottom, &c.—are being accommodated with lines which che- 
quer the face of the county in a singular manner. The Liverpool and 
Southport Railway, a sort of pleasure-line near the coast, has been 
lately (October) opened for a few miles from Liverpool to Waterloo. 
Taking a glance at the central counties of England, we find in 
Cheshire and Staffordshire, that the Birkenhead Company are 
about to open a branch which will shorten the distance from 
Birkenhead to Manchester ; that the Shrewsbury and Chester and 
the Shrewsbury and Birmingham Companies have established a new 
route from Wolverhampton through Shrewsbury to Chester, which 
places them in angry competition with the London and North West- 
ern Company, as owners of the old route by way of Stafford and 
Crewe; that the last named company have nearly completed their 
Stour Valley branch from Birmingham to Wolverhampton; that the 
vast New Birmingham Station in New Street is likely to be used both 
by the narrow and the broad gauge lines, the owners of which have 
had bitterly to count the cost of their late fierce struggle ; that the pro- 
posed broad gauge course through Birmingham, and distinct station 
near Snow Hill, will probably be abandoned; that the South Staf- 
fordshire Railway has been opened from Dudley to Rugeley, and 
leased for a term of years to one single individual—a remarkable and 
almost isolated example in the railway system ; and that the North 
Staffordshire Company have nearly finished all their numerous 
branches. The Matlock and Buxton Railway is opened from Amber- 
gate to Rowsley near Chatsworth. The Hereford people are endea- 
vouring to resuscitate the Shrewsbury and Hereford scheme, which, 
though sanctioned by Parliament, has been hitherto left untouched 
for want of capital. A few miles of the Oxford and Wolverhampton 
Railway have been lately opened, to place Worcester in connexion 
with the Midland Railway : it is worked by the Midland Company, 
until the unfortunate Company to which it belongs can finish a fure 
ther portion of their long-delayed and expensively-constructed line. 
The broad gauge and narrow gauge companies have opened, respec- 
tively, portions of the Oxford and Rugby, and the Oxford and 
Bletchley branches ; several miles of the Buckinghamshire branch, 
from Bletchley, are also open for traffic. The new openings in the 
counties of Nottingham, Lincoln, Cambridge, Huntington, Bedford, 
and Hertford, with the exception of the Great Northern Railway, 
have been inconsiderable in amount. The Hitchin and Royston 
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branch, leased to the Great Northern, has beén recently (October) 
opened, and will be extended to Cambridge. The Coventry and Nun- 
eaton branch, and a portion of the Rugby and Stamford branch, have 
been opened by the London and North Western Company. In the East 
Anglian district, the Hastern Union Company have completed their 
line from Ipswich to Norwich ; while a few short branches have been 
opened in other directions. The Harwich branch, unfortunately for 
the interests of that town, is still unmade. 

In the metropolis many minor sources of traffic have become de- 
veloped. The Euston Square terminus has been greatly enlarged, so 
as to be fitted for the accommodation of any amount of traffic that 
can reasonably be expected. A station is about to be formed at Kil- 
burn, to accommodate a short or * omnibus” traffic, in connexion 
with the ‘ Birmingham and East and West India Dock Junction 
Railway’ (it is a pity that the sponsors of railways are so verbose). 
This long title belongs to a railway from Camden Town to Stepney, 
about eight miles in Jength ; it is connected at one end with the Bir- 
mingham, and at the other end with the Blackwall Railways, and is 
to be leased by the London and North Western Company. Part of 
it has lately (October) been opened, from Upper Islington to Step- 
ney, with intermediate stations at Hackney and Bow ; the same car- 
riages run on the Blackwall line from Stepney to Fenchurch Street, 
and it therefore forms a new but circuitous route from the northern 
environs into the city. Trains run every quarter of an hour through- 
out the day ; and the low charge of fourpence is fixed upon, for the 
whole distance of eight miles. There will be two other stations—in 
Camden Town near the Veterinary College, and in the Hampstead 
Road near Chalk Farm: possibly also another in the Caledonian 
Road. Besides this short passenger traffic, there will ultimately be a 
goods traffic from the great Camden station to the Docks and the 
Thames : indeed this was the primary object of the line. The Great 
Northern terminus, at King’s Cross, is in progress; the Small Pox 
Hospital and the Fever Hospital having been pulled down, and new 
buildings erected for those establishments near Highgate and near 
Holloway, respectively. The Blackwall Railway terminus, at Fen- 
church Street, will shortly be a more busy spot than at any former 
period ; for in addition to the arrangement with the Camden branch, 
the Essex and Norfolk traffic is (to some extent) brought on the line 
by means of the Bow branch, which connects the Blackwall with the 
Eastern Counties railways. The ,North Woolwich branch of the 
last-named railway is likely to lead both to extensive building spe- 
culations, and to the formation of collier docks, on the hitherto va- 
cant north bank of the Thames, eastward of Bow Creek. The Lon- 
don Bridge terminus of the South Eastern and South Coast rail- 
ways has been pulled down ; the Companies have dissolved the part- 
nership which had existed in respect to the use of that station, and 
an enormous expenditure is now being incurred in the erection of two 
new and distinct stations—an expenditure little short of a million 
sterling will ultimately have been involved in this station and its ap- 
proaches. The Svuth Western Company still make the Waterloo 


station their terminus : no progress having been made in the exten- 
sion to the Borough. 
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In the southern counties a few short branches have been opened. 
The North Kent line of the South Eastern, opened before the pub- 
lication of last year’s ‘ Companion,’ has developed a large traffic, 
both for business and holidays. The Ashford and Hastings branch 
will shortly be opened ; as also will a portion of the Tunbridge Wells 
and Hastings branch. The Reading and Reigate line has been 
finished 4 opened. The South Western and Great Western Com- 

nies have carried their respective branches into the very heart of 

indsor, the one from Datchet and the other from Slough. The 
Alton branch of the South Western has been opened as far as Farn- 
ham ; and it has been lately decided that the remaining portion from 
Farnham to Alton shall be proceeded with. The broad gauge lines in 
the West of England have not lately made much advance: almost the 
only new opening having been a portion of the Wilts and Somerset 
Railway as far as Frome. An attempt is about to be made to revive 
the Taw Vale scheme (Crediton to Barnstaple and Bideford). 

The Tyne and Tweed Railway Bridges:—So important are the 
means by which the east coast railways have been enabled to span 
the valleys of the Tyne and the Tweed, and so beautiful are the via- 
ducts at those spots as works of engineering skill, that they call for a 
little separate description. 
~ When the Newcastle and Berwick Railway was planned, it was 
felt that a junction with the Newcastle and Darlington line could 
be effected only by the construction of avery lofty bridge over the 
Tyne at Newcastle ; because the banks of the river at that spot are 
very steep, and the general level of the railways would not permit of 
a crossing at a relatively small height above the water. It had long 
been wished by the inhabitants to have a ‘ high-level” bridge, since 
the old bridge was adapted only for the low or water-side districts of 
Newcastle and Gateshead ; and Mr. Robert Stephenson boldly planned 
a scheme which should meet this requirement, as well as the require- 
ment of the railway companies. He drew up the scheme for a double 
bridge, with a railway line over a common road; the companies as- 
sented, an Act was obtained, and the works are now nearly, if not 
quite, finished. 

In order to understand the arrangement of this bridge, we must 
briefly notice the course of the railways through Newcastle. The 
Newcastle and Carlisle Railway had, till lately, its terminus at the 
western margin of Newcastle ; the Newcastle and North Shields had 
its terminus in Pilgrim Street, near the eastern suburbs; the New- 
castle and Berwick started from the last named railway, at a point 
beyond the limits of the town; and the Newcastle and Darlington 
terminated at Gateshead, on the south bank of the Tyne. It was 
deemed advisable to merge all these termini in a new station on a 
magnificent scale, built in the heart of the town. This fine structure 
was illustrated and described in the Companion for 1850, p. 247. 
The Carlisle line has been extended beyond its former terminus, and 
carried on a bold curve to the central station; the Shields line (and 
consequently the Berwick line which runs into it) has been carried 
at a great height over Pilgrim Street and Dean Street, to the central 
station ; while the Darlington line, shooting past its former terminus 
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at Gateshead, is brought to the central station by the magnificen 
bridge now under notice. 

The Tyne bridge has two piers at the margin of the river, and four 
others in the stream itself; besides minor piers to support the land 
arches. These piers are of massive masonry. The distance from 
pier to pier is about 124 feet, and this determines the span of the 
arches. Ata height of about 90 feet above the level of high water 
runs a level bridge for carriages, horses, and pedestrians; and at a 
further height of about 25 feet above this roadway runs the railway 
itself. The entire height of the masonry and iron work, from the 
bed of the river to the parapet of the railway, exceeds 130 feet. The 
whole length of the structare, from the high ground of Gateshead to 
the high ground of Newcastle, is nearly 1400 feet. There are nearly 
5000 tons of iron-work in the structure. The masoary in and over 
the river has cost more than £100,000; the masonry and brickwork 
in fixing the land arches, about an equal sum; while the iron-work 
has cost a still larger sum. 

The Tweed bridge has been opened for traffic in the autumn of 
1850, on the occasion of her Majesty’s journey to Scotland. It is one 
of the finest and largest railway viaducts ever constructed. The old 
bridge over the Tweed was built in the reigns of James I. and Charles 
I. ; it is nearly a thousand feet in length, and consists of 15 arches. 
When a junction became desirable between the North British and the 
various English railways, a viaduct over the Tweed was necessary ; 
and Mr. Robert Stephenson planned the structure which has been 
lately opened. In order that the traffic might be accommodated, a 
temporary timber viaduct was built, to be used while the permanent 
viaduct was being constructed. This timber viaduct was itself a 
clever and even elegant structure; it was 1200 feet in length, and 
contained nearly 300,000 cubic feet of timber. The permanent stone 
viaduct consists of 28 circular arches, each 61} feet span, springing 
from lofty piers 83 feet broad. The total length is 2160 feet ; and 
the greatest height, from the bed of the river to the parapet, is 126} 
feet. One half of the length is over the river; the other half is over 
the low shore on the south bank. The breadth between the parapets 
is 24 feet. The land portion of the viaduct has a graceful curve to- 
wards the east, on a half-mile radius. The roadway is on an incline, 
ascending towards Berwick. There are 1,250,000 cubic feet of ma- 
sonry ; and 2,500,000 bricks. Southward of the viaduct there is an 
embankment more than half a mile in length, in some places 60 feet 
high, and containing 700,000 cubic yards of earthwork ; so that the 
entire lofty structure to connect the English with the Scotch railway 
is very little short of a mile in length. The cost of the viaduct has 
been about £200,000. 

The Britannia Tubular Bridge :—But we have now to speak of 
a triumph of engineering which throws the Tyne and Tweed bridges 
—beautiful as they are—quite into the shade. It is a felicitous lot for 
one engineer, that his name should be associated so prominently with 
three such works—all in progress at the same time. 

It is a remarkable instance of the progressive advancement which 
marks the present age in all that regards mechanical invention, that 
the Britannia tubular bridge is intended to supply the place of—we 
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may also say supersede—one of the finest bridges in the kingdom ; 
and that the railway of which the tubular bridge forms a part, is in 
like manner a substitute for one of the finest mail-coach roads ever 
constructed. The road from London to Holyhead has been for ages 
regarded as the highway from the British metropolis to Dublin; and 
the late Mr. Telford was applied to by the Government, about thirty 
years ago, to devise the best means for perfecting this route. He did 
so; and the London and Holyhead mail-coach road, with its beauti- 
ful suspension bridges over the river Conway and over the Menai 
Strait, was the result. This noble road is now almost abandoned 
from end to end—at least for its primary purpose; since the Irish 
mails are now conveyed by railway, and Telford’s route is used only 
for minor purposes. 

When Chester became a centre of railway communication, a few 
years ago, it was considered that a through route to Holyhead would 
be more conveniently established from that point than from Shrews- 
bury, which lies in the route of Telford’s road. Accordingly the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway was constructed ; and in its course, 
both the Conway and the Menai had to be crossed. Then came the 
question whether the suspension bridges would serve to carry the 
railway; and if not, what other means should be adopted. Many 
eminent engineers thought that Telford’s bridges would suffice, pro- 
vided trains proceeded over them at a slow speed, and were drawn 
over them by horses instead of locomotives, to lessen the weight ; 
and we believe that such an opinion is still entertained, in man 
quarters entitled to credit. Butin the golden days of 1845—golden 
in the visions of railway speculators—all such economical sugges- 
tions were slighted: both the Government and the public called 
aloud for something grander, and the railway magnates were not 
slow in responding to the call. Mr. Robert Stephenson, the engi- 
neer of the railway, taxed his ingenuity to devise the best mode of 
carrying his railway over the Menai (the Conway being obviously a 
more simple affair, from its much smaller width). The Admiralty 
required, as many vessels of large size are accustomed to traverse 
the Menai Strait, that the new bridge, of whatever kind it might be, 
should be constructed without the aid of that assemblage of large 
timbers which is called centering. Mr. Stephenson selected a spot 
in the Menai Strait, about a mile southward of Telford’s Suspension 
Bridge, and where the width of the stream is about 1100 feet at high 
water. At this spot there is a rock called the Britannia rock near _ 
the middle of the Strait, the surface of which is about ten feet above 
the surface of low water, and ten feet below the surface of high 
water: so that it is above the water during about twelve hours out 
of the twenty-four. He made a design fora bridge of two cast-iron 
arches, with a central pier on the Britannia rock; ghd he laid his 
plans so that he could have built the bridge without centezing, by 
employing tie-rods to connect the half arches on each side of the 
central pier. But here a new difficulty occurred. The Admiralty 
had required that the arches should have a clear height of 100 feet 
above high water; and Mr. Stephenson planned his bridge accord- 
ingly, with a height of 50 feet at the springing or bottom of the 
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arch. The Admiralty, however, now demanded that the height of 
100 feet should be maintained along the whole length of the brid 
—a condition which could not be obtained without increasing the 
height of the crown or centre of the arch to 150 feet. This would 
have been incompatible with the general level of the railway. Here- 
upon it was determined to plan a straight or level bridge carrying a 
train either upon or within it. 

And here it is necessary to observe caution in attaching the name 
of any particular engineer to this wonderful work, in respect to the 
originating and carrying out of the principle of a tubular bridge. 
It is a painful incident in the history, that Mr. Stephenson and Mr. 
Fairbairn now put forth claims which are mutually irreconcilable, 
in regard to the honour which justly accrues from the noble enter- 
prise. Both cannot be right; but we shall refrain from entering 
into the controversy, or into the paper-war which has marked it. 
The public have an earnest wish to give honour to doth the claim- 
ants—to speak of Stephenson and Fairbairn in the same kind of 
honourable union as they would speak of Le Verrier and Adams. 
Suffice it for our present object to say, that both those gentlemen, 
and others who were subordinate to them, have worked out results 
which claim the admiration of all who can appreciate the nature of 
the difficulties to be overcome. As soon as it was decided that the 
bridge should be a hollow beam or tube, through which a train 
might be propelled, it had to be determined in what way such a 
tube might be made strong enough for the intended purpose. Should 
its section be circular, or oval, or square? Should it be of wrought 
or cast-iron? Should it be of equal thickness on all sides ? The Rail- 
way Company supplied the funds for an extensive series of experi- 
ments, by which many remarkable and important points were eli- 
cited. The engineers were perfectly satisfied with the results, and 
a plan was arranged on the following basis:—that there should be 
two tubes across the Menai Strait, side by side, one for the up train 
and one for the down; that a lofty supporting tower should be con- 
structed on the Britannia rock; that two other towers should be 
built, close to the Anglesea and Caernarvonshire shores respectively ; 
that strong abutments should connect the tubes with the railway on 
either shore; and that each tube should consist of four lengths, viz. 
from the Caernarvonshire or east abutment to the east tower, from 
thence to the Britannia tower, from thence to the west tower, and 
from thence to the west or Anglesea abutment. A plan similar to 
this in all its chief details was adopted for the Conway Bridge, but 
smaller in dimensions ; and both plans have now (November, 1850,) 
arrived at almost entire completion. In the following descriptive 
details we shall speak exclusively of the Britannia bridge, except 
where the Conway bridge is especially mentioned. 

First, then, for the Britannia tower. The Britannia rock is formed 
of chlorite schist, a very hard stone, difficult of working ; and as the 
rock is dry only for a few hours at a time, the labour and difficulty — 
of forming the foundation of the stupendous tower were very great. 
The tower is built of hard carboniferous limestone, obtained from 
the Penmon quarries on Anglesea island; the stones were quarried 
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with iron wedges, and worked into form with heavy steel picks; 
some of the stones are 20 feet in length, and others weigh from 12 
to 14 tons. The stones are all left with a rough or quarry face, ex- 
cept at the angles, the recesses, and the entablature. A great por- 
tion of the interior masonry of the tower is formed of Cheshire red 
sandstone. The total height of the tower from the foundation is 
230 feet, nearly 30 feet higher than the Monument on Fish Street 
Hill, and 200 feet above high water. Its width and depth at the 
base are 62 feet by 52; but at the height where the tubes rest on or 
rather enter the tower, these dimensions diminish to 55 feet by 45. 
The tower contains 148,625 cubic feet of limestone, and 144,625 of 
sandstone, weighing together nearly 20,000 tons ; while 387 tons of 
cast-iron are built into it in the form of beams and girders. 

The east and west, or Caernarvonshire and Anglesea towers, are 
similar in general construction to the vast Britannia tower, but 
somewhat smaller; they stand at a clear distance of 460 feet from 
the Britannia tower. Each tower measures 62 feet by 52 at the 
base, tapering to 55 feet by 32 at the level of the bottom of the 
tubes. The height is 190 feet above high water. There are 210 
tons of cast-iron beams and girders worked into each tower. 

The east and west, or Caernarvonshire and Anglesea abutments, 
are situated inland, at a distance of 230 feet from the east and west 
towers respectively, and are constructed of massive masonry. They 
are ornamented by colossal figures of lions, in the Egyptian couchant 
style; these lions are each composed of eleven pieces of limestone ; 
they are 25 feet long, 12 feet high, and weigh about 30 tons each. 
They were sculptured by Mr. Thomas, who is employed on the stone- 
carving for the new Houses of Parliament. It was part of the gi- 
gantic plan to have a colossal figure of Britannia, 60 feet high, on 
the central tower; but this has not yet been executed, and the Com- 
pany have no funds to bestow upon it. 

But the tubes are the most remarkable feature in the bridge. 
Each portion of tube, between two adjacent towers, is in fact a hol- 
low girder, strong enough to bear its own weight and to bear a laden 
railway train in addition ; and it was a necessary condition of its 
construction, that it should be either constructed in its ultimate po- 
sition on a suspended scaffolding, or else lifted entire into its place, 
after having been put together elsewhere. Each tube is a girder, 
too, in this respect—that it derives no strength from any transmis- 
sion of horizontal pressure to the abutments, such as is derived by 
the arch; nor from any mode of suspension, such as in a chain 
bridge ; but it resists incumbent pressure in the same way as any 
rigid plank, beam, or girder. These girders or tubes are quadran- 
gular in section ; they are hollow from end to end; and their roofs 
and floors are each formed of a row of smaller square tubes; for it 
has been found that greater strength is attained by this arrange- 
ment, than by forming the same weight of metal into a solid sheet 
or plate. Each line of tube, the up and the down, is upwards of a 
quarter of a mile in length; the ends rest in the abutments, and the 
intermediate portions rest on the three towers, or rather pass through 
square openings in them. Although they thus form two continuous 
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tubes, they consist in fact of eight pieces, four to each tube, which 
are joined end to end at the piers. The height of the tubes is 30 
feet at the Britannia tower, and diminishes to about 23 feet at the 
abutments: the upper surface being slightly arched, but the lower 
horizontal. The clear internal height varies from about 19 feet to 
26. The external width is nearly 15 feet, and the internal about 
14. The sides, top, and bottom are all formed of wrought-iron 
plates, varying from 6 to 12 feet in length, from 21 to 28 inches in 
width, and from 3ths to $ths of an inch in thickness. The plates 
(some of which weigh nearly 7 cwts. each) are laid lengthwise in 
the top and bottom, but vertically in the sides of the tube. The 
largest plates are in the bottom, where they are arranged in a double 
layer. The plates are joined together by rivets; and are stiffened 
and strengthened at the joints by T-shaped iron, both inside and 
out, which form vertical bars up the sides, at distances of two feet 
apart. The connexion of the top and bottom with the sides is made 
more substantial by triangular ‘ gusset-pieces, rivetted in at the 
corners. The rivets in the entire structure are almost incredibly 
numerous; they are placed four inches apart in the top and bottom, 
and three inches apart in the sides. They are rather more than an 
inch in diameter, and were driven red-hot into the rivet-holes, which 
holes were made by a powerful machine that punched out forty 
holes in a minute. The whole bridge contains nearly 2,000,000 of 
these rivets. The square cells, tubes, or flues, which form the top 
and bottom, are 14 in number: viz. 8 in the top, ot 21 
inches high by 21 wide; and 6 in the bottom, 21 inches high by 
28 wide. The vertical sides of these cells are strongly connected to 
the plates of the top and bottom with L-shaped bars of wrought- 
iron. The two tubes contain 65 miles in length of T and | iron. 
The whole weight of wrought iron in the tubes is about 3200 tons. 
The mode of constructing these tubes was not the least remark- i 
able part of the operations. The short tubes (those between the 
abutments and the side towers) were constructed on platforms 
at their ultimate level; but the long tubes (those between the 
side towers and the Britannia tower) were constructed on floatin 
platforms on the Caernarvonshire beach. The scaffolding for build- 
ing the towers and the short tubes was among the finest ever yet 
formed. It consisted of whole‘ balks’ of timber, logs from 12 to 
16 inches square, and some of them as much as 60 feet long ; they 
were fastened together without nails, so as to be afterwards available 
without injury for other purposes. This beautifully formed scaf- 
folding beneath the short tubes was about 100 feet in height; and 
around the Britannia tower it rose to a height of 250 feet. The 


Ps ; span between the abutments and the side towers is 230 feet; but the 
ary short tubes are each 242 feet long, to allow space for resting on their 
rei supports. In like manner the span between the Britannia tower 


and the side towers is 460 feet; but the long tubes are 472 feet, to 
furnish supports at the ends. 

The long tubes, it has been stated, were constructed on the Caer- 
narvonshire beach. The platforms for this purpose were made of 
whole balks of timber, and extended nearly half a mile along the 
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beach: each of the four long tubes having a platform to itself. 
When the tubes were finished, their transport from the platfurms to 
the towers was, like all else in the enterprise, cleverly managed. 
Each tube was conveyed on eight huge pontoons or closed barges: 
each pontoon being capable of floating a weight of 400 tons. These 
pontoons were brought beneath the ends of the tube; and by taking 
advantage of variation of tide, they lifted the tube off the platform, 
and supported its whole weight. They were then navigated, by 
enormous hawsers, cables, and capstans, to the Britannia rock, 
where the tube was brought as nearly as could be to its proper po- 
sition. All the four long tubes were, one by one, as fast as they 
were finished, floated in a similar way to the Britannia tower, and 
placed across the river at the proper spot, where arrangements were 
made for supporting them until they were raised into their place. 

The lifting of these tubes is regarded, we believe, as the most 
gigantic operation of the kind of which the history of engineering 
has any record. Each one of the four large tubes, with the appa- 
ratus attached to it for aiding the lift, weighed 1800 tons; and this 
unparalleled weight had to be raised to a height of about 100 feet! 
It was effected through the medium of hydraulic pressure. Chains 
of enormous strength were fastened to the ends of the tubes; and 
the upper ends of these chains were connected with hydraulic 
presses constructed on the tops of the towers: these presses, like 
many other parts of the apparatus, were larger and more powerful 
than any before constructed for any purpose. Two steam engines 
of 40-horse power each worked the presses; the presses gradually 
drew up the chains; and the chains carried up the tube; and so ex- 
traordinary was the precision of the arrangements, that a long day 
‘ol about eighteen hours was sufficient to raise a tube to its full 

1eight. 

The minor details we cannot dwell upon here. The tubes were 
brought into connexion, end to end, in the cavities left near the tops of 
the towers; and the mode of fastening them at these points greatly 
strengthened the whole structure, while space was left to allow for the 
expansion of the metal. Rails were laid down on the floor of the 
tubes, properly supported and strengthened ; and oval windows were 
formed in the sides of the tubes. 

In respect to a structure so memorable, it is right to record the 
names of those to whose engineering and mechanical skill its suc- 
cessful construction has been due. Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Fairbairn 
were the leading engineers, aided in important particulars by Mr. 
Eaton Hodgkinson, Mr. Edwin Clark, Mr. Latimer Clark, Mr. Frank 
Forster, and other engineers. The design for the masonry was fur- 
nished by Mr. F. Thompson. The scaffolding was erected, and the 
masonry constructed, by Messrs. Rowell, Hemmingway, and Pearson. 
One of the large tubes was made by Messrs. Garforth of Dukinfield ; 
and all the rest by Mr. Mare of Blackwall. The hydraulic presses 
were constructed by Messrs. Easton and Amos of Southwark. The 
lifting chains were made by Messrs. Howard and Ravenhill of London. 
The floating of the pontoons and tubes from the platforms to the 
Britannia Rock was under the management of Captain Claxton, who 
80 cleverly relieved the unfortunate ‘Great Britain’ from her impri- 
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sonment in Dundrum Bay. The first stone of the Britannia Tower 
was laid in May 1846; the first tube was raised to its place in the 
autumn of 1849; and both lines have been brought into operation 
during 1850. On the occasion of the first locomotive passing from 
shore to shore through the first tube, Mr. Stephenson acted as engine- 
driver ; naturally wishing to be the first to achieve such a marvel. 
The event occurred on March 5, 1850. Three enormous locomotives 
were chained together, carrying a small party of engineers, and deco- 
rated with the “ flags of all nations ;” the total weight was about 90 
tons. On the passage through, the locomotives were suffered to remain 
stationary for a time in the centre of each length of tube, to test the 
stability of the structure. The next transit was made by a convoy of 
24 heavily-laden waggons of coal, weighing, with the locomotives 
which drew them, about 300 tons. After this, a train of 200 tons of 
coal was allowed to rest, with all its weight, for two hours in thecen- 
tre of the Caernarvonshire tube. The tests were far more severe than 
the bridge will ever have to bear in practice; and the results were 
wholly satisfactory. 

The Conway Tubular Bridge is a miniature copy of the Britannia 
Bridge, and requires, therefore, no detailed description. It stands 
within a few yards’ distance of Telford’s Conway Suspension Bridge, 
close beneath the old castle wall; and the masonry is made to bear 
some sort of resemblance to that of the castle. It consists of one span 
of 400 feet clear, having a height of only 18 feet above high-water 
level. The weight of each tube (for the up and down lines respec- 
tively) is about 1,300 tons; they were tested with a load of 300 tons 
of iron, which is a much greater weight than they will ever have to 
bear from any railway train. The first stone of the masonry was laid 
in June 1846; the first tube was commenced in March 1847, raised 
to its position in April 1848, and made available for railway trains 
a few days afterwards ; the second tube was finished in November in 
the same year. 


PROGRESS OF RAILWAY TRAFFIC, 


It is one of the features of the railway system, consequent on the 
enlargements which have marked that system, that the average re- 
ceipts per mile per week have gradually lessened. So long as the lines 
open were main lines, terminating at both ends in important towns, 
they were fed by lateral traffic which tended to swell the receipts ; 
but when branch lines were made, they could not bring other than 
mere branch traffic ; and when competing lines were made, they diverted 
some of the traffic which originally belonged to the main lines. 

The length of railway open for passenger traffic on July 1, 1849, in 
the United Kingdom, was 5,447 miles; and on December 31 in the 
same year it amounted to 6,032 miles. In the first half of that year 
there were carried 28,767,867 passengers; and in the second half, 
35,073,672 ; making a total of 63,841,539 in the year. The receipts 
for carrying these passengers amounted to 1,927,767/. for Ist class, 
2,530,968/. for 2nd class, and 1,819,156/. for 3rd class, giving a total 
of 6,277,931/.; or an average of about 2s. each passenger. In 1848 (see 
Companion for 1850, p. 67) the average payment per passenger per 
journey was 2s, 1d., shewing a remarkably near approximation in two 
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successive years. The goods traffic during 1849 amounted to 
5,528,606/., making, with the passenger traffic, a fraction under one 
million sterling per calendar month. 

In the half-year ending June 30, 1850, the traffic for goods and 
passengers realized 6,130,200/.; of which the expenses absorbed 
2,861,240/.; leaving for profit the sum of 3,268,960/, to pay interest 
on debentures, and dividend on shares, The total sum expended 
down to the above date was about 220,000,000/. on about 6,000 miles 
of railway then opened, and on many hundred (perhaps as many as 
two thousand) miles in various stages of progress. The average ex- 
penditure on all the railways in the United Kingdom considerably 
exceeds 30,000/. per mile. 

When the time shall arrive for making up the railway accounts 
for the whole of the year 1850, it will probably be found that the 
number of passengers has largely increased, but that the average 
rate of payment has lessened, owing to the vast numbers who have 
travelled at very low fares by the excursiontrains. The average re- 
ceipts per mile per week have gradually lessened, but it is probable 
that the immense holiday traffic of the autumn of 1850 may prevent 
the average of the whole year from falling below that (per mile) of 
1849. Instead of comparing the whole year (which we cannot yet 
do for 1850) we may take the first 39 weeks of each year, from Jan. 1 
to Sept. 30 ; and we find the following results :— 


ars, 
(Jan. Sept. 30.) Receipts. Ora. Week. 
1845........ 2033........ 67 
1646. ais « 50 


As the number of miles open refers to the date of Sept. 30 in each 
year, and as in the early part of each year the number is, of course, 
less, the real average per mile per week is somewhat higher than 
that given above, though it cannot be stated accurately. 

The holiday or excursion traffic just alluded to, is worthy of a 
little attention. There has been for many years a great difference of 
opinion among leading authorities in the railway world, whether 
high fares, moderate fares, or low fares, will bring the greater 
amount of net profit to the companies ; or, in other words, to what ex- 
tent will lowering the fares tend to increase the number of travellers. 
It is admitted on all hands that very high fares would not bring the 
greatest aggregate net profit; but itis also admitted, that nothing 
but experience will determine what degree of cheapness is the most 
profitable. The probability of an immense influx of visitors to 
London in 1851 renders the decision of this question an object of 
much importance; and the excursion trains of 1850 afford inter- 
esting information bearing on this point. These trains have met with 
a success never before equalled ; the fares have been lower than were 
ever before ventured ; and yet the directors of the various companies 
seem well satisfied with the result. The Brighton Railway Com- 
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pany was perhaps the first to commence the system. Until 1850 the 
third class excursion trains from London to Brighton and back were 
usually charged 5s. per ticket; but in this year the charge has been 
reduced to 3s. 6d. The South Eastern Company followed, and 
made their 6s. tickets available not only to Dover but to Margate 
and Ramsgate; while their Reading branch was made available 
to a 3s. 6d. ticket. The South Western then astonished railway 
travellers by their 3s. tickets to Southampton and back, and equally 
cheap tickets elsewhere. The Great Western Company, who have 
hitherto hung back from excursion trains, next entered the field, 
and placed Windsor, Oxford, Bath, Bristol, and Cheltenham, within 
the limits of excursions. Late in the season the Eastern Counties 
Company followed in the same track ; while the Northern Companies 
have not been slow to develop the system. The ingenuity which 
the companies have exhibited in finding out new objects for plea- 
sure excursions, shews that the results are deemed satisfactory : that 
the abstraction from ordinary traffic is not equal to the addition by 
holiday traffic. 

In order to afford means for establishing comparisons between or- 
dinary traffic and pleasure traffic, and between the present year's 
fares and those which may eventually mark the busy industrial year 
1851, we will throw into the form of a table the actual rates charged 
on the occasions above alluded to, by the cheapest class in each 
train, whether called 2nd or 3rd; for it is by the cheapest class that 
an enormous majority of the excursionists travel. This may be 
conveniently tabulated by the number of miles travelled for 1s.:— 


s. d. 

London to Croydon, and back...» 1 0 equal to 20 miles for Is, 
Liverpool 21 0 21 
Glasgow 37 6 22 
Tunbridge Wells .... 4 0 23 
Maidstone ........08 4 0 28 
Brighton........ cose) COG 29 
Cambridge ........-. 4 0 29 
Hampton Court...... 1 0 30 
” Kew 0 8 ” 30 
Hastings 5 0 30 
Rochester ...0....+- 2 O 31 
Gravesend ........-- 1 6 32 
” Ramsgate 6 0 ” 34 ” 
Reading(via Guildford) 3 6 38 
Woolwich .......... 0 6 40 
Cheltenham ........ 6 4l 
Portsmouth .,...... 4 0 47 
New Forest ........ 4 0 48 
” Southampton 3 0 ” 53 
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The last two examples in this list are less than one farthing per 
mile. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


In various volumes of the Companion, both in separate articles, 
and in short paragraphs connected with railways, frequent mention 
has been made of the Electric Telegraph, one of the most impor- 
tant adjuncts of the railway system. The year 1850 has been a 
busy one in this respect, especially in relation to the establishment, 
for the first time, of electro-telegraphic communication across the 
sea. 

It was on the 28th of August, 1850, that England and France 
were thus first connected. The Goliath steamer was employed on 
the occasion. Between the paddle-wheels, in the centre of the vessel 
was a gigantic drum or cylinder, fifteen feet long, seven feet in 
diameter, seven tons weight, and fixed ona strong frame-work. 
Upon it was coiled about thirty miles of telegraph wire, enclosed in 
a covering of gutta percha about half an inch in diameter. The 
point of the French coast nearest to England is Cape Grisnez, 
about half-way between Calais and Boulogne ; and as the distance 
between this point and Dover is twenty-one miles in a direct line, 
there were nine miles of wire left for slacking. It was intended to 
imbed the wire on the bottom of the sea by means of leaden clamps, 
several hundred in number, and each weighing from 20 to 25 lbs. 
The sea varies in depth from 30 to 180 feet, the deepest part being 
near the middle, interrupted, however, by two shallows called the 
Ridge and the Varne, which are dangerous to navigators; but it 
was calculated that the weight of the leaden clamps would carry the 
wire to the bottom in every part, out of the reach of anchors and fish- 
ing nets. 

On the 27th the first attempt was made, but without full success. 
Captain Bullock, in H.M. steam-ship Widgeon, marked out a straight 
line from the English to the French coasts by a series of pilot-buoys 
with flags. The connecting wires were placed in readiness at the 
Government pier in Dover Harbour, to establish the electric circuit 
with the coil of wire in the ship; and similar wires were placed at 
Cape Grisnez, where they were carried up the face of the acclivity, 
which rises to a height of 124 feet above sea mark. It was intended 
to start the Goliath about one o'clock; but a gale sprang up, which 
necessitated the postponement of the operation till the next day. 
On the'28th the vessel, having Mr. Jacob Brett and other managers 
of the enterprise on board, started from Dover Harbour at a rate of 
about four miles an hour, ‘ paying out’ or unrolling the telegraphic 
wire as it proceeded, and allowing it to drop (aided by the leaden 
weights) to the bed of the sea. At every sixteenth of a mile the 
leaden clamps occurred. At intervals during the voyage, messages 
and salutations passed to and fro between the voyagers and Mr. 
John Brett, on shore. Early in the evening the Goliath safely ar- 
rived at the French coast ; and the wire was run up the cliff at Cape 
Grisnez to its terminal station. On that very same evening mes- 
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sages were sent to and fro instantly between the English and French 
coasts. 

But the inventors had not duly calculated all the exigences of 
such a novel and startling enterprise. ‘The telegraphic wire in a 
short time snapped in twain. The wire, in settling into its place at 
the sea-bottom, crossed a rocky ridge which lay in its way ; and this 
ridge seems to have cut it. There is an agreement drawn up between 
the projectors and the French government, by virtue of which the 
former will pay themselves by the exclusive use of the Submarine 
Telegraph for a limited period; but until the mechanical difficul- 
ties shall have been surmounted, the legal privileges seem to lie in 
abeyance. 

he arrangements now being made by the company are on a scale 
of greatmagnitude. The wires are to be enclosed in gutta percha, 
which is itself to be enclosed in an iron-wire cable four or five inches 
in diameter. ‘There are to be two such cables, at a distance of three 
miles apart, in order that one may be serviceable in the event of the 
other receiving damage. Each cable is to contain four wires. The 
strength and weight are so calculated, that it is hoped all sources of 
damage will be guarded against. The works will not be finished for 
this great enterprise till the spring of 1851. . 

If this Anglo-French telegraph should happily succeed, we shall 
speedily see other and broader expanses of sea crossed in a similar 
manner. Holyhead and Dublin may safely be regarded as the future 
termini of one such route; and when we think of the indomitable 
energy which characterizes the United States, we hardly dare to place 
limits to the possibilities of such asystem. Lord Palmerston on one 
occasion, at a public dinner at Southampton, pleasantly alluded toa 
prospective period when, if the Minister were asked in the House of 
Commons, “ whether it was true that a war had broken out in 
India?” he might perhaps be able to answer, “‘ Wait an instant till I 
telegraph the Governor-General, and I will tell you.” 

In a paper communicated in 1849 by Mr. Whishaw to the British 
Association, he gave the following account of the state of the electro- 
telegraphic system in three different countries at that period. The 
length of railway to which the system had been applied in Great 
Britain down to July 1849 was about 2000 miles ; and the cost was 
about 150/. per mile. In Prussia the telegraphic wires were sus- 
pended on the English system until the year 1844, since which date 
a new plan has been followed; the wires are coated with gutta 
percha, and laid along underground, at a distance of about two feet 
beneath the surface, not only under railways, but under turnpike 
roads and towing paths. There are at each principal station two 
telegraphic machines, one colloquial and one printing. The length 
of Prussian telegraph, to July 1849, was about 1,500 miles, at a cost 
of about 40/. per mile. In the United States the telegraphic line is 
formed by a single iron wire supported from post to post ; it is carried 
not only along railways, but across the open country. There were at 
the date above mentioned 10,500 miles of American telegraph, at a 
cost of about 20/. per mile. 
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Down to the spring of 1850 there were about 1000 miles of elec- 
tric telegraph in the Austrian empire. During the summer another 
1000 miles have been added ; and it is expected that the year 1851 
will increase the length to 3000 miles. The plan now adopted in 
that country is to place the wires underground. On Oct. 1, 1850, a 
telegraphic union was formed between Austria, Prussia, Saxony, 
and Bavaria, whereby extensive intercommunication is established, 
and the rates of charge greatly reduced. The high charge made in 
England is a great bar to the use of the Electric Telegraph. 
France is progressing less rapidly in this invaluable system than 
is befitting so important a country. The other countries of Europe 
Dares as may be supposed, made but little progress in electro-tele- 

raphy. 

: ie of the most astonishing results of this system has lately 
occurred in America, where the telegraph may also be said tu have 
run a race with Time, and beaten him. New Orleans is westward of 
New York, and the clocks are thus later in the former city than the 
latter, in proportion to the difference of longitude. When the 
‘Atlantic’ made her first return voyage from Liverpool, a brief 
abstract of her news was telegraphed to New Orleans at a few 
minutes after noon (New York time): it reached its destination at 
a few minutes before noon (New Orleans time), and was published 
in the New Orleans papers on the evening of the very day when the 
ship arrived at New York: the evening papers of New York and 
New Orleans gave the same news at the same hour! 


The Railway Insurance principle, which at first had an air of such 
strangeness to many persons, is gradually becoming understood. The 
Railway Insurance Company have an interest in meeting honourably 
all claims upon them arising out of railway accidents. In a recent 
report of the company, the particulars of thirty claims and awards are 
given, in which sums varying from 2/. to 210/. have been paid to the 
sufferers. The pain, the loss of time, the medical expenses, the perma- 
nent or temporary disablement, all are taken into account in deter- 
mining the amount paid. The highest sum was paid in a case where 
permanent loss of the sight ofan eye is apprehended. The insurance of 
railway travellers is in every respect as legitimate and sound in 
principle as the “underwriting” or insurance of a ship, or as life or 
fire insurance. Ifthe company be commercially sound, the system 
will work well. 
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“In 1833,” says a recent writer in the Edinburgh Review (Oct. 
1850), “a select committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
re to inquire into the means of promoting communication with 

ndia by steam. The evidence taken by it contains the views and 
suggestions of probably as able a body of witnesses as have ever 
been brought before those celebrated tribunals. Engineers, men of 
science, military and naval commanders, merchants, travellers, diplo- 
matists, geographers, and antiquaries, all contributed to its instruc- 
tion. It is true, seventeen years’ experience has displaced many of 
the considerations relied on by the advocates of the line by the 
Euphrates in preference to that by Suez and the Red Sea . . 
But if we can obtain a still more safe and expeditious communica- 
tion, and at the same time equally regular, by the Euphrates, Suez 
in its tarn must share the fate of Cape Town; and if again the 
mighty project of a continuous railway from Ostend to Calcutta 
should be actually carried out, Antioch and Aleppo would have to 
resign the stream of traffic to Constantinople. In the mean time the 
commercial interest will not cease employing the shortest and most 
profitable path ; and there are certain undisputed facts in favour of 
the line of the Euphrates, which must always keep alive our interest 
in any additional information respecting it. 


INDIA MAIL—EUPHRATES ROUTE. 


In respect to actual mileage, the distance from England to India 
is much less by the Euphrates than by the Rea Sea. Scanderoon is 
the Mediterranean port of departure for the Euphrates; Alexandria 
for the Red Sea; it is a few additional hours of steaming to the 
former ; but the onward route more than counterbalances it. From 
Scanderoon to Bombay is 2,574 miles; from Alexandria to Bombay 
is 3,255 miles; the former has only 800 miles of sea voyage ; 
whereas the latter has 1,725 miles. These were the two points of 
preference which led Captain Chesney to suggest the Euphrates 
route for the India mail, independently of the road-side traffic (so to 
y see which might be picked up on the way. In 1831 he had 

escended 962 miles of the Euphrates in boats ; and in the next fol- 
lowing year he had visited the river 300 miies higher up. He pro- 
posed to the committee an exploring expedition on the Euphrates, 
by means of two small iron steamers and a corps of scientific as- 
sistants. His plan was,that the iron steamers should be sent out 
in pieces; that they should be landed either at Scanderoon or An- 
tioch (at the extreme eastern end of the Mediterranean, southward 
of Asia Minor); that the pieces should be conveyed by land car- 
riage a distance of 122 miles to Bir on the Euphrates; that they 
should be there put together ; and that the whole expedition should 
steam down the Euphrates from Bir to its mouth at the Persian 
Gulf, a distance of about 1,200 miles. The Government assented ; 
the expedition was made in 1835-6 and 7; but the volumes which 
describe the details have only lately been published—indeed only 
two out of the proposed four volumes have yet (Nov. 1850), ap- 
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peared ; although shorter sketches of the results were published in 
1838. 

The two steamers prepared were of 50 and 20 horse power, re- 
spectively. When they reached Antioch, in April 1835, so many 
difficulties were imposed by the Turkish authorities and others, 
that several months passed before the pieces of the steamers 
could reach the Euphrates at Bir ; and it was not till March 1836 
that all was ready for the river voyage. As they proceeded, each 
day’s labour comprised a careful series of soundings, bearings, and 
trigonometrical measurements, tending to give an exact knowledge 
of the river and its shores. After descending 509 miles, a hurri- 
cane suddenly foundered one of the steamers, the Tigris ; many 
officers and men were drowned, and the expedition lost the boat 
best fitted of the two for the intricate navigation of the river. 
Captain Chesney proceeded, however, in the other boat, the 
Euphrates, and reached the Persian Gulf in safety on June 19. 
The steamer was then repaired at Bushire ; and Captain Chesney 
proceeded to explore the river Tigris as far up as Bagdad, and the 
smaller channels which connect the Tigris with the Euphrates. 
On returning to Kornah, at the junction of these two great rivers, 
he took charge of the homeward India mail, and ardently hoped to 
bring it safely to England by the Euphrates route ; but in this he 
was disappointed ; his steamer was too large and heavy, her en- 
gines became useless, and he had the mortification of taking back 
the mail again te Bombay. 

The expedition was broken up in January, 1857; about 
30,000/. had been expended on it; and the possibility of descend- 
ing the Euphrates in a steamer had been demonstrated; although 
the means of braving the difficulties of the route had yet to be de- 
vised. It had been ascertained, also, that good fuel was procura- 
ble on the banks, and that the natives were willing to cultivate a 
trade in any commodities which they had to sell. The point of 
the Euphrates which is soonest and most easily reached from Scan- 
deroon or Antioch, whether at Bir or at Balis, is several hundred 
feet higher than the sea; and this will continye to be one of the 
gravest difficulties connected with the route. The country from 
Alexandria to Suez is almost a dead flat; and this has had much 
to do with the adoption of the Suez route. Balis is in 36°1' N. 
lat., 38° 7’ E. long. ; 101* miles from the Mediterranean in a 
straight line, 118 miles via Aleppo and Scanderoon, and 123 miles 
via Aleppo and Antioch ; the river course from Balis to Bussorah 
(near the Persian Gulf) is 1096 miles. The Euphrates at Balis is 
half a mile in width, with a minimum depth of seven feet in the 
middle at the low season. There are only two really formidable 


_ obstacles in the 1100 miles of the Euphrates’ course from Balis 


downwards; viz. hidden rocks at Karabla, and shallows at Lam- 
lum. The former might be removed by blasting with gunpowder; 
the shallows would require either transhipment into very small 
boats, or the cutting of a canal 23 miles long. 

The writer in the Edinburgh Review admits the possibility of the 
Buphrates route being made more expeditious than the Suez route ; 
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and this opinion is pretty generally entertained ; but the arrange- 
ments must be very gigantic to prepare for this result. If a rail- 
way were formed from the Mediterranean to Balis, the rocks 
cleared away at Karabla, and the shallows superseded by a canal 
at Lamlum, the distance from Southampton to Bombay might 
perhaps be traversed in 21 days (= Southampton to Antioch 12, 
Antioch to Bassorah 4, Bassorah to Bombay 5); and if the 
Trieste route were adopted between Southampton and Antioch, 
the time would be still shorter. But if the land transit be by horse 
or dromedary, if the Karabla rocks so remain that the steamers can- 
not travel by night, and if transhipment take place at Lam- 
lum—the advantages are lost, and the Suez route becomes quicker 
and easier than the Euphrates route. The latter will, in this case, 
be important rather in a commercial than a postal sense; for it is 
the transmission of mails which is here under consideration. 


INDIA MAIL——RED SEA ROUTE. 


The same Committee of the House of Commons which recom- 
mended the Euphrates expedition, also recommended the establish- 
ment of a monthly mail to India, via Alexandria and the Red Sea. 
The government accordin ly arranged for a mail steamer to begin to 
start in January, 1835. Mail packets had been accustomed to arrive 
at Malta from Falmouth, about the 20th of each month; and it was 
proposed that the new steamer should meet the packet at that island, 
and carry the mails on to Alexandria: the steamer would thus be 
employed in carrying mails to and frobetween Maltd and Alexandria. 
The government at the same time suggested that the East India 
Company should provide steam conveyance for the mails from Suez 
to Bombay ; and sought the good offices of the Pacha of Egypt to 
facilitate the transit across the Isthmus of Suez. The East India 
Company shrank from the burthen of bearing the whole expense of 
the transit from Suez to Bombay, and suggested that the government 
should bear part of it. Two new steamers were built by the East 
India Company, of about 600 tons burthen each, to assist the 
Hugh Lindsey steamer in performing the service of the Suez- 
Bombay route. The Company still required the government to 
bear half the net cost of the system; but the government hung 
back from this arrangement. 

A new system arose out of an offer made by a proposed com- 
pany in 1836, afterwards the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Na- 
vigation Company. They offered to despatch monthly from 
England a steamer of competent size and power, to Cadiz, Gibral- 
* tar, Malta, and Alexandria, with the Peninsular, Mediterranean, 
and India mails ; that they would also send a monthly mail from 
Suez to Bombay, in connexion with the former, and would make 
arrangements for the land transit over the Isthmus; that they 
would raise a capital of 250,000/. in building the requisite steamers ; 
that they would bear the whole expenses of conveying mails, 
despatches, and passengers; that they would look for a return for 
their capital from three sources—passengers’ money paid by the 
public, and fixed specified sums paid annually by the government 
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and by the East India Company ; and that they would expect to 
have the monopoly of the Anglo-India mails placed in their hands, 
in return for the great risk incurred by them. Correspondence 
ensued during 1837 between the government and the East India 
Company, respecting this proposition; but the Company declined 
to place the Suez- Bombay route in the hands of a private company, 
and repeated the former offer, that the government and the East 
India Company should perform the service between them, and 
share the cost. The Post Office authorities were then consulted, 
and conferences held between all the official bodies interested. 
After much negotiation, a plan was adopted nearly on the basis of 
the East India Company’s proposal; and thus the mail service was 
performed throughout 1838. 

In 1839 the Admiralty proposed to expedite the mails by an 
overland route through France, on the following basis: that a mail 
shonld leave London on the 4th of every month, reach Calais on 
the 5th, and arrive at Marseilles on the 9th; that a steamer should 
start from Marseilles between the 9th and the Lith, making allow- 
ance for detention ; that she should reach Malta on the 13th (if 
starting from Marseilles on the 9th), and Alexandria on the 19th ; 
that a return mail should leave Bombay at such a time as to reach 
Alexandria about that date, and that the two mails should be there 
exchanged; that the return mail would leave Alexandria on the 
23rd, and would reach England about the 9th of the following 
month. The Peninsular Company was at the same time pressing 
on the government the consideration ofa plan of considerable mag- 
nitude. A capital of one million sterling was to be raised; steam 
ships of 2,000 tons burthen were to be built; the whole service 
was to be performed by that company; and Calcutta and Madras 
were to be brought within the range of operations. A steamer was 
to start from England on the fourth Saturday in every month, call 
at Gibraltar and Malta, and leave the mails at Alexandria; after 
crossing the Isthmus, the mails would be taken by other steamers 
belonging to the same company from Suez to Calcutta; the mails 
to Bombay would be taken by smaller branch steamers from Aden; 
and the Ceylon and Madras mails would be left at those places by 
the Calcutta steamers as they passed by. The company undertook 
to carry out fully these very comprehensive arrangements ; and en- 
gaged to. doit for a period of ten vears, for a stipulated payment of 
100,000/. a year from the government and the East India Company 
jointly. It was calculated by the company that the time from Lon- 
don to Bombay would be 35 days, to Ceylon 37 days, to Madras 
40 days, to Caleutta 45 days. 

The East India Company declined at that time to enter upon 
this plan; but in 1840 the Peninsular Company contracted with 
the government for the line from England to Alexandria ; and this 
service was performed by powerful steamers, which ran the dis:. 
tance in an average period of 13 days. In 1841 the company made 
renewed offers to the East India Company in respect to the Cal- 
cutta route ; and this was followed by an offer from the latter, that 
if the former would maintain a monthly steam communication pe. 
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tween Suez, Bombay, and Calcutta, the East India Company 
would contribute 20,000/. per annum for five years towards the 
expenses,; the vessels to be of 1,600 tons burthen, and about 500 
horse power. This offer, with a few modifications, was accepted, 
and was acted upon till 1847: the steam ships Hindostan and Ben- 
tinck being soon afterwards placed upon the route. The first 
voyage under the new regulation was made in December, 1842. 
In 1844 the Steam Company proposed a new arrangement, which 
would have relieved the East India Company of the responsibility 
of maintaining the Suez and Bombay steamers (which they conti- 
nued to do throughout these negotiations). According to this plan, 
the homeward India mail would arrive at Suez from Bombay in 
15 days, Suez to Alexandria 3 days, Alexandria to Marseilles 6 
days, Marseilles to London 4 days—or 28 days from Bombay to 
London. The Oriental and the Great Liverpool performed the 
distance from England to Alexandria; the Hindostan, the Ben- 
tinck, and the Precursor, were proposed for the Red Sea route ; 
while the Lady Mary Wood and the Pacha were to be subsidiary 
steamers. The outward mail would leave on the 6th of the month, 
leave Marseilles on the 10th, arrive at Alexandria on the 17th, 
Suez on the 20th, and Bombay on the 6th of the following month. 
But the East India Company still refused to give up the Bombay _ 
and Suez route. 

The provisional agreement with the East India Company with 
respect to the Calcutta route was for a mail every two months; but 
the Steam Company in 1844 proposed a new arrangement for a 
monthly mail. According to this plan the outward mail, reachin 
Suez on the 20th, would reach Calcutta on the 15th of the follow- 
ing month. Government about this time received favourably the 
ae of the Steam Company to extend the mail line from Cey- 
on to Singapore and Hong Kong. After much complicated nego- 
tiation, in which the East India Company showed a disinclination 
to bear so large a portion of the expense as the government deemed 
desirable, a plan was at length agreed upon, and a contract signed. 
By this contract the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Ship Com- 
pany undertook to maintain a monthly mail between England, 
Ceylon, Calcutta, Singapore, and Hong Kong; receiving 90,0001. 
per annum from government, and 70,000/. per annum from the 
East India Company. This agreement was signed towards the 
close of 1844, and was acted upon in the spring of 1845: the du- 
ration of the contract being for seven years. 

The mail contracts in force with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company in the beginning of 1849 were three. Ist, Southampton 
to Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Gibraltar, three times a 
month; distance of the voyage 2,400 miles; annual payment 
20,500/. 2nd, Southampton to Malta, Gibraltar, and Alexandria, 
twice a month ; distance of the voyage 6,084 miles; annual pay- 
ment 44,025/. 3rd, Suez to Aden, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Pe- 
nang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, once a month; distance of the 
voyage 15,590 miles; annual payment 160,000/. The South- 
ampton and Alexandria contract expired in January, 1849 ; where- 
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upon a new tender was sent in by the company, and another ten- 
der by a newly formed company, the India and Australia Mail 
Company. The government eventually made a new contract with 
the old company, on lower terms than before. . 

It may be interesting to note the duration of the voyages of this 
company, under ordinary circumstances :— 


Days. 
Southampton to Vigo........ 3 Southampton to Aden .... 

Oporto ...... 4 Bombay...... 
Lisbon ...... 6 Ceylon ...... 
Cadiz 7 Madras ...... 
Gibraltar .... 8 Penang ...... 
Malta ...... 11 Calcutta .... 
Constantinople 16 Singapore .... 
Alexandria .. 16 llong Kong .. 
Suez .......5 19 


Besides the steamers on the main or Alexandrian route, this com- 
pany also keeps up a monthly communication with Constantino- 
ple, Samsoun, Sinope, and Trebizond, on what may be termed the 
Black Sea route. 

The steamers on the register in January 1849, belonging to the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, were the 
following. Although London is the place of registry, Southamp- 
ton is the port of departure from England :— 

Names. Years built. Length. Tonnage. 
Iberia 1841 155 feet 516 
Cairo 99 71 
Lady Mary Wood 1842 161 554 
Hindostan 218 2,018 
Liverpool 137 ee 400 
Tagus 182 782 
Bentinck 217 1,974 
Precursor 230 ; 1,817 
Braganza 188 856 
Achilles 206 992 
Madrid (iron) 163 479 
India 183 870 
Montrose 166 559 
Erin (iron) 199 798 
Pottinger (iron) 205 ° 1,401 
Haddington 217 1,648 
Pekin (iron) 214 ‘(1,182 
Indus (iron) 208 : 1,386 
Pacha (iron) 160 oe 592 
Sultan (iron) 224 -» 1,091 
Euxine 225 1,165 
Jupiter. 158 oe 600 
Ripon (iron) 231 
Onental 220 1,787. 
Malta (iron) 206 -- 1,218 
Canton (iron) ‘“ - 173 ,, 348 


These steamers have been employed, and most of them are still 


employed, in maintaining the mail service between England and 
Gibraltar, Gibraltar and Malta, Marseilles and Malta, Malta and 
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Alexandria, Malta and Constantinople, Suez and Ceylon, Ceylon 
and Caleutta, Ceylon and China. The large steamers of this 
company are from 400 to 520 horse power; they cost from 
50,000/. to 90,000/. each. The Bombay, the Ganges, and one 
or two other steamers, have been added to the list since the date 
above given. 

The passage to Bombay, on account of the resistance of the 
East India Company to all other plans, is thus performed: the 
Peninsular Company’s steamers start from Southampton on the 
29th of each month to Malta, whence her Majesty’s packets take 
the mail to Alexandria, and the East India Company take it 
onward from Suez to Bombay. 


AUSTRALIAN MAIL—RIVAL ROUTES. 

In proportion as the Australian colonies have risen in importance, 
so has the wish extended to establish steam communication with the 
mother country, for mails and wealthy passengers, if not for goods 
and emigrants. How best to establish such a system, became a 
question of some difficulty. In order the better to solve it, the 
Admiralty, towards the close of 1849, advertised for tenders for the 
despatch of a monthly steam mail between Singapore and Sydney, in 
connexion with the India mail between Southampton and Singapore. 
The Peninsular and Oriental Company sent in a tender, in which 
they undertook to perform the distance in 273 days outwards and 
31 days homewards, by the western or Swan River route. Proposals 
were also received from the General Screw Steam Shipping Com- 
pany (Cape of Good Hope route), and from the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company (Panama route). The Screw Ship Company 
offered to stop with mails at St. Helena and Cape de Verde Islands, 
if required. There were also proposals from Messrs. Beamish, 
for the Singapore route by way of Torres Strait. 

If the comprehensive plan of the Peninsular Company had been 
accepted, there would have been fortnightly mails from London to 
Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Singapore, and Hong Kong ; 
monthly mails from Caleutta to Singapore and Sydney; and 
monthly mails from England and Ceylon to Sydney. But the East 
India Company have, throughout the correspondence of 1850, re- 
fused acquiescence in this plan. Their alleged reasons are two ; 
first, that as they must keep up a navy in India, they would prefer 
to use their own steamers and officers, as they have hitherto done, 
in conducting the mails from Bombay to Suez ; and secondly, that 
the proposal of the Peninsular Company would have given them a 
complete monopoly of the Indian seas, which is not deemed advisa- 
ble. As this plan has been rejected, two years at least must elapse 
before any arrangement to this end can be made in conjunction with 
the East India Company; and unless some independent course is 
followed, Australia and New Zealand will remain without steam 
mail communication for that period. Hereupon has arisen a large 
amount of newspaper controversy, concerning the most available 
route. The bearings of the question must be here briefly touched 


upon, without involving any partizanship in the various conflicting 
schemes. 
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There are four available modes of reaching Sydney and New 
Zealand by steam. Ist, round the Cape of Good Hope; 2nd, by 
the Red Sea and North Australia; 8rd, by the Red Sea and South 
Australia ; 4th, by Panama and the Sandwich Islands. 

The route to our Australian colonies via the Cape of Good Hope 
would involve the following distances and times, nearly :— 

Miles. Days. 
Southampton to the Cape 6,700 .. 30 
Cape to Adelaide . . 6,100 .. 28 
Adelaide toSydney . . 1,080 .. 5 
Sydney to New Zealand 1,200 .. 6 


15,080 69 

The Screw Ship Company (noticed above) offer to perform the 
distance from Southampton to the Cape at the rate of 223 miles per - 
day ; and from the Cape to Adelaide at 217 miles per day ; but it 
is doubted in many quarters whether the latter could be performed, 
without an intervening coaling-station ; and the objectors urge that 
the time is more likely to be 80 days than 69. One advantage 
which this route possesses over that by the Red Sea is, that mer- 
chandize as well as mails and passengers could be conveyed the 
whole way, without transhipment. A contract has already been 
made by the government with this company, for the establishment 
of a monthly mail to the Cape only, by screw steamers; and this 
contract will afford valuable experience in respect to the capabili- 
ties of screw steamers for ocean service. A difference of opinion 
has, however, arisen, concerning the prudence of establishing 
these Cape steamers. The mail packets to Brazil, it has been 
urged, call at Cape Verde Islands, nearly half-way to the Cape of 
Good Hope; if a branch mail were established from these islands 
to the Cape, it might also accommodate Sierra Leone and the 
western colonies of Africa. The inhabitants of Cape Colony and 
Natal naturally advocate the Cape route to Australia, as it would 
give them a monthly steam communication both to the east and the 
north. These screw steamers will leave England about the middle 
of each month: the first voyage is intended, we believe, to be made 
in the middle of December in the present year (1850). 

The Suez and Singapore route to Australia is made up of the 
following distances (some of the distances are differently estimated 
by different authorities) :— 


Miles. 
Southampton to Gibraltar . 1,150 


Gibraltar to Malta . : . 1,030 
Malta to Alexandria ‘ : 860 
Alexandria to Aden 1,600 
Adento Ceylon . ‘ ‘ 2,150 
Ceylon to Penang . 1,200 
Penang to Singapore 500 
Singapore to Batavia . 600 
Bataviato Torres Straits . 2,400 
Torres StraitstoSydney. 1,800 
Sydney to New Zealand ‘ 1,200 


14,490 
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The Peninsular and Oriental steamers now perform the distance 
from Southampton to Singapore (including the overland course at 
Suez) in 48 or 50 days; and it is supposed that about 30 days 
would be necessary from Singapore to New Zealand, allowing for 
several stoppages : thus making about 80 days from Southampton 
to New Zealand. The main feature relied upon in the advocacy of 
this plan, is that it would render available the whole of the existing 
arrangements in respect to the India mail. The steamers from 
Southampton to Alexandria, the transit through Egypt, and the 
steamers from Suez to Singapore, would all be used for the new 
route as well as the old. Another point is, that England, the whole 
of India, China, and the Australian colonies, would be placed in 
mutual connexion, so that each place could reccive mail steamers 
from all the others once a month; and commercial relations would 
spring up which do not now exist. So great are these advantages, 
that it is doubtful whether England and her colonies would consent 
to abandon the hopes of realising them, even though another mail 
route were established. The Panama route may be geographically 
the best; but the Singapore route seems as if it might claim the 
title of being colonially the most advantageous: which has the 
balance of advantages, under all modes of view, is a question yet 
to be decided. A committee appointed by the legislative council 
of New South Wales in 1846 to investigate.this subject, reported 
in favour of the Singapore route, stating: —‘‘ That the least ex- 
pensive, the most expeditious, and the most convenient and advan- 
tageous plan would be to join the China line at Singapore by the 
inner route through Torres Strait, calling at the projected settle- 
ments of North Australia, or Port Essington, and by the usual 
route thence to Singapore.’’ Two circumstances have here, how- 
ever, to be borne in mind; viz. that the North Australian settle- 


- ment has been tried and abandoned; and that the wonderful com- 


mercial activity of the Panama regions, in relation to Oregon and 
California, had not yet commenced. 

Allusion is made above to the ‘‘ inner route’’ from Singapore to 
Sydney. There is also another route which has its advocates. By 
the inner route, or Torres Strait, a ship from Singapore would visit 
North Australia first, then New South Wales, and would leave the 
rest of the Australian continent to be accommodated by some other 
means. But by the southern route, a ship from Singapore would 
touch Australia first on the western side, then south, and after- 
wards south-east ; by which the colonies of Western Australia, 
South Australia, Port Philip, Van Diemen’s Land, and New South 
Wales, might all be visited in succession, and a monthly mail 
communication kept up between the respective colonies, as well as 
between England and the colonies collectively. It is also said that 
the route is less dangerous than that by Torres Strait. This route 
would certainly lengthen the period of the voyage from Singapore 
to Sydney and New Zealand; but it is not without certain advan- 
tages in other respects. 

The Panama route to Australia has been brought into notice 
since the impetus given to American commerce by the discoveries 
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in California. We shall have to speak presently of Pacific steam- 


ing generally ; we here notice it simply in connexion with the 
Australian plan. 


The calculated distances by the Panama route are as follow: — 


Southampton to St. Thomas (West Indies) .. 3620 miles, 
St. ThomastoPanama .. .. .. 1100 ~=,, 
Panamato Tahiti .. ce «oe 4490 ,, 
Tahitito New Zealand .. .. 2280 ,, 
New Zealand to Sydney .. «+ 1200 


” 


12690 


By this route New Zealand is less distant than Sydney; but by 
the Singapore route Sydney is less distant than New Zealand. 
The difference in favour of the Panama route is 600 miles in 
respect to Sydney, and about 3000 miles in respect to New 
Zealand. The West India Mail steamers, under the new con- 
tract, make the voyage from Southampton to Chagres (in the 
Isthmus of Panama) in about 19 days; and it has been calculated 
that about 45 days would be required from thence to Sydney— 
making a total time of about 64 days: 16 or 18 days less than by 
the Singapore route, and from a week to a fortnight shorter than 
the Cape route. The Panama_route would establish a commu- 
nication between England and the South Sea Islands, with Tahiti 
as an admirable port of call. It would also connect the Australian 
Colonies with California and the whole western coast of America. 
Unless the Singapore route can be rendered much cheaper than it 
has yet been, it will be too costly for general commercial pas- 
sengers to Australia; whereas the Panama route is placed in the 
heart of such an enterprising scene of competition, that cheap fares 
may reasonably be expected, independent of the effect of the 
shorter distance. The same reasoning would apply in respect to 
the freight of merchandize. The chief disadvantage of the Panama 
route, in comparison with the Singapore route is, that the latter 
is already supplied to a distance of 8,490 miles ; whereas the former 
is, as yet, supplied to adistance of only 4,720 miles—the Pacific 
line of steamers being yet to be supplied. There is also the transit 


of the Isthmus of Panama (presently to be noticed) to be taken 
into account. 


NORTH AMERICAN MAIL. 


A Committee of merchants and others was formed at Bristol 
in 1835, for the purpose of getting up a Steam Ship Company, 
for a mail line to New York; and Captain Claxton was desired 
to report on the practicability of such an enterprise. He had 
visited all the principal ports, and made frequent voyages across 
the Atlantic. He advised that the vessels for such a line 
should not be less than 1,200 tons. He found that the fine 
American ‘liners’ have an average homeward passage of 24 days, 
and an average outward passage of 36 days; and he anticipated 
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that such steamers as he recommended might make the journey in 
13 days and 20 days, respectively. The Company was formed ; 
the Great Western steam ship was built; and the year 1838 
witnessed the first transit of a steamer across the Atlantic. In 
the meantime an Irish company, the St. George’s Steam Packet 
Company, embarked in the same enterprise ; and the Sirius left 
Cork in the same month as the Great Western left Bristol, both 
bound for New York, and both reaching the place of destination in 
safety. Never was a boldly conceived plan more successfully 


carried out against the predictions of many scientific men. The 


Sirius left Cork on April 4, and arrived at New York April 23, 
equal to 161 miles per day; on her return vo age she averaged 
167 miles per day. The Great Western left ristol April 8, 
and arrived at New York April 23; her average speed was 
208 miles per day, while the average speed homeward was 213 
miles. In eighty-four passages, made between 1838 and 1844, 
the Great Western ran the outward route in an average time 
of 153 days, and the homeward route in an average time of 13} 


days. 

The Great Western Steam Ship Company received a small 
postage for all letters conveyed by the Great Western; but as this 
sum was inadequate, they memorialised the government, in Sep- 
tember, 1838, to consent to a new arrangement. In November of 
the same year, the government advertised for tenders for the con- 
veyance of the mails from England to Halifax: the steamers to be 
ready in six months, and the contract to be for one year. The 
Company, in making a tender, stated that three large steamers 
would be necessary for this service; that they would have to be 
built for the purpose (two new ones as companions to the Great 
Western) ; that they would require 18 to 24 months for building ; 
and that the contract ought to te for 7 years, for which a sum was 
named. The government declined this offer. From this time the 
Company remained, as they have ever since been, a most luckless 
one, in a commercial point of view. They have failed to secure 
any government contract ; and their private running of steam boats 
has not been remunerative. The Great Britain was built with a 
view to increase the net profits, by carrying larger cargoes of 
goods and passengers; but she ran upon the sands at Dundrum 
Bay ; and although released a year afterwards, has never since 
earned a shilling for her proprietors. The President and the 
British Queen belonged to another Company; the former was 
lost, and the latter was sold to the Belgian government. The 
Sirius, too, was taken off the Atlantic route. After the pro- 
prietors of the Great Western had been running that vessel for 
four years, they memorialised the government for some contract or 
other, some remuneration for the services which they had been the 
first to render to transatlantic communication ; but competition 
had done its work; another contractor had been agreed with; and 
the government had nothing to give, or would give nothing, to the 
Great Western and its owners. The Great Western, however, 
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continued to run to New York: the contract with other parties 
extending (in the first instance) only as far as Halifax. 

We must now speak of this competitor. Mr. Cunard came to 
England from America with the view of improving the communi- 
cation between the two countries; and a tender which he made 
was accepted by the government. The contract was for three 
steamers, which should maintain a monthly communication in each 
direction between Liverpool and Halifax, starting on fixed days from 
each end. The contract sum was 55,000/. per annum ; but it was 
soon found that four ships were necessary; and the terms were 
then increased to 60,000/. The tonnage was fixed at 1,200 tons. 
The contract was signed in May, 1839; the first Cunard steamer 
ran in July, 1840; and the contract was for 7 years. A further 
change was afterwards made, on account of again increasing the 
number and tonnage of the steamers, and making fortnightly 
voyages instead of monthly. The three first built steamers 
were smaller than those afterwards constructed; they were the 
Britannia, the Acadia, and the Caledonia. The custom has been 
for the vessels of this Company to carry coals enough for 20 days’ 
consumption, to make allowance for detention; and the vessels 
have thus never run short of coals. Mr. Cunard for some time 
held the whole property in this contract in his own hands ; but he 
subsequently sold three-fourths to other parties at Glasgow, re- 
taining the chief management himself. Mr. Robert Napier, of 
Glasgow, supplied the whole of the engines for this fine fleet of 
steamers. 

When the contract with the Cunard line was about approaching 
its termination, the American government offered inducements for the 
establishment of a new line of steamers from New York to Liverpool. 
This would have seriously damaged the Cunard Company, whose 
American ports were Halifax and Boston; and Mr. Cunard came 
to England expressly to urge upon the English government the 
necessity of extending the operations, both as to the frequency and 
the length of the voyage. A clause had been introduced into the 
former contract, making provision for somé such contingency as 
this ; and the government, on the pressing representations of Mr. 
Cunard, consented to enter upon new arrangements. The Great 
Western, meantime, had regularly carried on the steam traffic be- 
tween England and New York; but this new contract startled her 
proprietors. It was in the autumn of 1845 that the negotiations 
were going on; and in the spring of next year the new contract 
was completed, by virtue of which the Cunard Company undertake 
to despatch a mail steamer once a fortnight from Liverpool to Hali- 
fax and Boston, and another mail steamer once a fortnight from 
Liverpool to New York: the price being 145,000/. per annum,- 
and the contract to remain in force till 1858. The American 
Company, with whom an agreement was entered into by the 
United States government, planned a line from Bremen to New 
York, calling at Cowes to accommodate English traffic; but this 
was soon found to be an inefficient mode as far as England is con- 
cerned. 
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‘Fhe steam vessels belonging to the British and North Americaii 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company (Cunard’s), on January 1, 
1849, were the following :— 

Names. Year built. Length. Tonnage. 
Britannia .... 1840 .... 204 feet. .... 1155 tons. 
Acadia 203 99 @eee 1136 
Caledonia.... BOS 1190 ,, 
Margaret eeee 1842 eeee 185 ” eeee 600 9 
Hibernia .... 1843 .... 218 feet. .... 1422 tons, 
Cambria .... 1847 .... 218 ,, eoee 1423 
America eree 1848 249 eeee 1826 
Niagara .... eooe 1825 ,, 
Europa .e.. 249 ,, 1834 
Satellite .... cose 106 ,, coee + 167 
Canada .... 249 ,, 1832 ,, 


Two of the above were subsidiary: the other nine were ocean 
steamers. One or two have since passed ifito other hands, 
(the Hibernia has been purchased by the Spanish Government, 
to run between Cadiz and Cuba) ; and new ones, of which the 
Asia and the Africa are fine specimens, have been placed upon 
the route. 

The Cunard Company have been recently making redoubled 
efforts, on account of the energetic proceedings of the Americans. 
The present competition between the Cunard and the Collins 
steamers, the British and the American build, is highly interesting 
and important. Much newspaper controversy has been going on 
respecting the September voyages (in the present year) of the 
Asia and the Pacific: the former belonging to the English and 
the latter to the American Companies. The Asia’s outward 
voyage from Liverpool to New York was made in 10} days; and 
the homeward voyage in 103 days. The Pacific made the voyage 
from Liverpool to New York in about 10} days. After making 
allowance for direction of currents, detention of the Asia at 
Halifax, &c., the Americans claim the victory, in having made the 
quickest voyage ever known from Liverpool to the United States ; 
but it is admitted to have been nearly a ‘‘ neck and neck affair.’’ 
The first experiment made by the Americans in Atlantic steaming 
was in 1849, on the Bremen route; and the Atlantic, the first of 
the Collins line, made its first voyage to England in July 1850; so 
that the United: States ship-builders are naturally gratified with 
the success of their labours; while the Cunard party feel as 
though there had been a little loss of national honour on the part 
of England. 

The United States government, desirous to encourage the forma- 
tion of a steam navy, have entered into contracts for the building 
of four lines of mail steamers, so constructed that by a little modi- 
fication they could be employed as war-steamers. One of these 
lines is from New York to Liverpool, and is to be served by five 
splendid ocean steamers. Four of these are now upon the station, 
and will start from either end of the route once a fortnight. They 
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are named the lélantic, the Pacific, the Arctic, and the Baltic ; 
and the fifth will be the Adriatic. These noble vessels will inevita - 
bly take some of the commercial profit from the Cunard company, 
and some of the postage revenue from the British government. 
‘The United States steamers are all nearly alike in size and power. 
The tonnage is upwards of 3,000 tons. ‘There are two cylinders of 
8 feet diameter and 9 feet stroke. The paddle-wheels are 34 feet 
diameter by 12 feet deep. The breadth of beam, 45 feet ; depth of 
hold, 32 feet. There are four boilers, each about 22 feet long, 14 
wide, and 13 high; and these are so fitted with vertical tubes, that 
there are no fewer than 5,032 tubes in the whole of the boilers. 
The interior of the vessels is arranged more in the American than 
the English style. The dining saloon is before the engine-room, 
while the main saloon and the ladies’ saloon are abaft ; and all three 
are fitted up in a most sumptuous style. The Pacific is said to 
have cost 115,000/.; and the others are probably not less costly. 
Mr. Collins originated the company, and planned the general 
build and arrangements of the steamers ; Mr. Farrar superintended 
the construction of the machinery; Mr. Jacob Bell built the ves- 
sel; the Allaire Company built the engines, from the designs of 
Mr. Copeland; and Mr. Pratt designed the interior fittings. All 
these parties are, we believe, resident in the United States ; so that 
these magnificent vessels may consistently be viewed as exemplifi- 
cations of what the energetic republic can effect. 

Taking into view the operations of the two companies, therefure 
we find that there are noble steamers leaving Liverpool for New 
York every week, and for Halifax and Boston every alternate 
week. 

It has been stated that the Cunard steamers have machinery of 
so ponderous a character as to weigh 1,000 tons per vessel, in- 
cluding engines, paddle- wheels, boilers, water in the boilers, and 
coal-boxes: this, for 800 horse power, gives 1} tons weight of 
machinery for each horse power. The United States steamers are 
not so heavy in this respect. Some engineers are of opinion that 
03 ton weight of machinery per horse power. would possess all the 
requisite strength; but about 1 ton is the usual average in this 
country. 


CANADIAN MAIL. 


Of the Canadian mail, it is unfortunate that nothing yet can be 
said worthy of the enterprise of the country; nothing at all ana- 
logous to the United States mail. It is a subject which will ere 
long demand attention. It may be desirable to explain how the 
shipping arrangements between England and that colony have been 
hitherto conducted; for although these arrangements do not involve 
the postal system, they are likely to be influenced by many cireum- 
stances which will also affect the latter.. 

Before the repeal of the navigation laws, though foreign vessels 
could trade up the St. Lawrence, they were prohibited from bring- 
ing the produce of Canada to this country ; they might take car- 
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goes or emigrants thither, but had to return in ballast. Hence few 
foreign ships thought the Canadian trade worth attending to. 
British ships alone could bring cargoes from Canada; but as the 
merchandise sent from England to Canada is much less bulky and 
weighty than the timber, &c., brought from Canada to England, 
more than three-fourths of the ships went out in ballast. The con- 
sequences of these regulations were, that foreign vessels could 
scarcely be employed at all in the trade; and that British vessels 
had to charge a high freightage, on account of having very little 
cargo outwards. The Canadian trade consequently took another 
route; cargoes and emigrants went out by way of New York, be- 
cause the ships could readily obtain return freights from thence ; 
and the United States agriculturists sold their corn to the ex- 
clusion of the Canadians, on account of the high freightage which 
the latter had to pay The emigrants and cargoes shipped to 
Canada via New York, were conveyed inland by the Hudson and 
Erie routes ; and the noble St. Lawrence was left comparatively 
deserted. 

But the repeal of the navigation laws has altered this unnatural 
state of things. Ships, whether British or foreign, will now select 
the St. Lawrence or the New York routes, according to their rela- 
tive fitness, without being hampered by such absurd restrictions. 
Around the great Canadian lakes there is rapidly growing up one 
of the largest and most intelligent agricultural communities any- 
where to be met with; and these States will communicate with 
Europe and Eastern America, either by the Welland Canal and 
the St. Lawrence, or by the Erie Canaland New York. It behoves 
the British legislature to do all that enlightened measures can 
effect, to keep a legitimate share of this stream of traffic upon the 
St. Lawrence route. Steam vessels have run, and do now run, the 
whole distance from Chicago (at the head of Lake Ontario) to 
Quebec, a distance of 1,600 miles, in 10 days, by way of the Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence. The water distance from Chicago to New 
York is also 1,600 miles; but of this there are 364 miles of canal, 
against only 70 miles of canal in the St. Lawrence route ; the time 
employed is 18 days, and there is transhipment of the goods both 
at Buffalo and at Albany. The voyage from Quebec to England 
is longer and more exposed to ice in winter, than that from New 
York to England ; hence it has to be determined on which side the 
balance of advantages lies. 

There is now in course of construction a railway from Montreal 
to Portland in the State of Maine, which will by and bye form 
another outlet for Canadian traffic. The British government, 
also, have been endeavouring to ascertain whether a railway 
might be constructed from Halifax to Quebec by way of St. 
John’s, thereby accommodating the three colonies of Nova Scotia, 
Canada, and New Brunswick. Commissioners were appointed 
to examine the country thoroughly; but their report, published 
in 1849, was quite sufficient to stagger the government. The 
Td examined five routes, the distances of which were 
as follow: 
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Miles. 
From Halifax by way of Torcadi River . . 595 
Bay of Fundy. - 600 
9 © Miramichi . 635 
Bay Verte . 652 


They named the route of 635 miles as being the least objection- 
able, and as passing 124 miles through Nova Scotia, 234 miles 
through New Brunswick, and 277 miles through Canada; but 
the estimated cost amounts to the startling sum of 5,000,000/.! 

Canada has hitherto had but little to say on the question of 
ocean mail steamers ; but when her population and industry have 
had a fair field for development, hy liberal commercial arrange- 
ments, we shall possibly see the St. Lawrence laden far more than 
at present with the produce of the west ; while the Montreal and 
Maine railway will probably be a medium for postal communi- 
cation. 


WEST INDIA MAIL. 


Until 1841, the mail arrangements with the West Indies were 
exceedingly defective. Sailing mail packets went twice a month 
from England to the West Indies, and once a month to Mexico ; 
but there was no packet communication between Mexico and the 
West Indies, and very inefficient communication between the West 
Indies and America generally. Under these circumstances the 
government made a contract with the West India Mail Company, 
to establish a fortnightly mail to the West Indies in steamers of 
400horse power; the route being so planned as to accommodate the 
whole of the islands, as well as the adjacent American territories. 
The contract was made for 10 years, from 1842 to 1851 inclusive ; 
for a payment of 240,000/. per annum. 

The main voyage contracted for was a circuit, starting from 
Southampton, calling at Corunna, Madeira, Barbadoes, St. Vin- 
cent’s, Grenada, Santa Cruz, St. Thomas, Turk’s Island, Nassau, 
Bermuda, and Fayal, and returning to Southampton, a total dis- 
tance of 9,208 miles. A second route, taking the mails from Bar- 
badoes, went by vied of Tobago, Demerara, Berbice, Surinam, 
Paramaribo, and back by the same route to Barbadoes, a distance 
of 1,300 miles. A third route, taking the mails from Grenada, 
went by way of Trinidad, Laguayra, Puerta Cabello, Curagoa, 
Mayaquess, St. Juan, St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, Curagoa, and 
back to Grenada, a distance of 2,185 miles. A fourth route, taking 
the mails from Barbadoes, went. by way of St. Lucia, Martinique, 
Dominica, Guadaloupe, Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, St. Kitt’s, 
Tortola, St. Thomas, St. Juan, Turk’s Island, and back to Barba- 
. does nearly by the same course, a distance of 2,066 miles. A 
' fifth route, taking the mails from Turk’s Island, went by way of 
~ Cape Nicholas, St. Jago, Kingston (Jamaica), Carthagena, Cha- 
-gres, River St. Juan de Nicaragua, and back to Turk’s Island, a 
distance of 2,520 miles. A sixth route, taking the mails (by sailing 
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schooners) from Curagoa, went by way of Bahia Honda, Mara- 
eaibo, Santa Martha, Carthagena, and returned to Curagoa, a 
distance of 1,075. A seventh route, taking the mails from Turk’s 
Island, went by way of Havannah, Belize, and Nassau, returning 
to Turk’s Island, a distance of 2,420 miles. An eighth route, taking 
the mails from Havannah, went by way of Vera Cruz, Tampico, 
New Orleans, and back to Havannah, a distance of 2,355 miles. 
A ninth route, taking the mails from Havannah, went by way of 
Nassau, Savannah, Charleston, New York, and back by the same 
route to Havannah, a distance of 4,050 miles. 

This system is equally comprehensive and remarkable. It com- 
prises a total distance of 27,179 miles ; it arranges for stoppages at 
nearly sixty islands and ports; and it affords means for all those 
islands and ports to correspond with each other, with the mother 
country, and with the United States. A glance at the scheme will 
soon explain how the system is managed ; when the through steamer 
stops at the principal stations, branch steamers are ready to take on 
the mails to islands which lie out of the main route; so that a large 
fleet of steamers is required for this service. The steamers belong- 
ing to the West India Mail Company on Jan. 1, 1849, were the 
following :— 


Names. Year built. Length. Tonnace. 
Thames 1841 + 212 feet .. 1,676 tons. 
Medway 1842 212 ,, .. 1,666 ,, 
Princess Victoria 1844 y 69 ,, 
‘Tay w 214, #«2+1,858 
Teviot 214, . £«+1,793 ,, 
Reindeer 1845 554 ,, 
Severn 215 , ,, 
Eagle 1846 164 ,, 501s, 
Dee 214 ,, .. ,, 
Avon 1847 216 1,881 ,, 
Conway 186 ,, .. 929 ,, 
Forth 1848 210 , .- #£=+21,312 ,, 


We believe also that the Great Western has passed into the hands 
of this Company. Besides the above, the Company have recently 
entered into contracts for the supply of five noble steamers, for the 
service of the West India line; of upwards of 3,000 tons burthen, 
270 feet long, 39 feet beam, and drawing nearly 20 feet water when 
fully laden; the engines will be 750 horse power. The entire 
route which each of these vessels will follow under the new system, 
out and home, will be about 10,500 miles. This arises from the 
circumstance that the old contract with the government has been 
somewhat modified, in order to place Chagres (Isthmus of Panama) 
in quicker communication with England. A new contract has 
been entered into in 1850, to last till 1862: the terms are to be 
the same as before (240,000/. per annum), but the mode of 
ara the arrangements is, in some respects, to be more 
eflicient, 
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The Island of Bermuda is so isolated from all others and from 
the mainland of either continent, that the government have been 
obliged to make a separate contract for the conveyance of the 
mails to and from it. Mr. Cunard has for 30 years had a contract 
for a mail from Halifax to Bermuda ; the distance was performed 
by sailing packets till 1848, when the contractor substituted steam 
packets, without any additional charge (4,460/. per annum). 
Mails are despatched twice a month from Halifax (on the arrival 
of the mails from England) to Bermuda, in steam vessels of 80 
horse power; the duration of the voyage being about four days. 


PANAMA AND PACIFIC MAILS. 


England, the United States, and the South American republics, 
are all taking measures for establishing mail steamers in the 
Pacific, or encouraging them if established by others. The 
United Staies government contracted in 1849 for building three 
steamers of 800 tons burthen, to run from Panama to California 
and Oregon. The route from Panama southward is accommo- 
dated by other parties. A Pacific mail contract was entered 
into by the British government in 1845, to commence in 1846 | 
and terminate in 1852. The service contracted for, is to carr 
the mails from Panama to Callao, and from Callao to Val- 
paraiso. The service is performed monthly, for a sum of 
20,000/. per annum. ‘The distances are— Panama to Callao 1,410 
miles, Callao to Valparaiso 2,280 miles 3,690 miles. Many 

ears previously the subject had been under consideration ; and 

r. Wheelwright obtained privileges for 10 years, from the local 
governments, for a steam company to accommodate the west coast 
of South America. 

In 1847, when the discovery of the riches of California began to 
excite so much attention in America, and when the settlement of 
the Chinese disputes had led to the opening of many Chinese ports 
both to the British and the Americans, the United States govern- 
ment and legislature entered earnestly into: the investigation of 
the best mode of traversing the Pacific by steam-power, to connect 
Panama both with California and Oregon, aud also with India and 
China. Towards the close of that year, Lieutenant Maury, Super- 
intendent of the National Observatory at Washington, pointed out 
that the route from Panama to Oregon is very nearly in the Great 
Circle route from Panama to China; so that, if steamers could 
navigate the Pacific from Panama to China, they might take 
Oregon and California in their way. This discovery (which re- 
sults from a careful examination of a terrestrial globe, a map being 
ill-fitted to show it*) placed the steam navigation of the Pacific in 


* Among the maps of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge are six maps 
of the World on the Gnomonic projection. ‘They have a singular appearance to persons 
accustomed cnly to ordinary maps; but they have the advantage of showing Great Circle 
routes in every direction. This arises from the circumstance, that in every map on the 
gnomonic projection every portion of a great circle is represented as a straight line. 
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an entirely new point of view; which was fully illustrated by 
Lieutenant Maury, in a letter copied into some of the English 


journals in 1848. 


The Great Circle route, in sailing across an ocean or sea, is the 
shortest distance between the port of departure and the place 
of destination. Under ordinary circumstances it can rarely be 
adopted, on account of the complexity of the calculations requisite 
for determining the direction of sailing at different parts of the 
route; commanders of vessels being in the habit of following a 
route longer in distance but more easily calculated on ship-board. 
Within a recent period, however, Mr. Towson, of Devonport, has 
published convenient tables, which will enable the Great Circle 
route to be followed almost as easily as the common route. So 
far as regards calculations, therefore, Maury’s suggestion does not 
encounter many difficulties; and we may conclude that, other 
things being equal, a Great Circle route can be followed (nearly) 
from Panama to China. 

From Panama to Shanghai in China the distance by the route 
usually followed, past the Sandwich Islands, is 9,500 miles; but 
by the Great Circle it is 8,200 miles; and it happens, as just re- 
marked, that this Great Circle passes very near the coast of 
Oregon and California. It crosses the North Pacific, and skirts 
the Japan Islands on its way to China. Nay, more; the same 
line, if continued southward along the American coast, would 
nearly touch the shores of Peru and Chili; so that they too might 
be brought within the same vast commercial system. Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s line of steamers filling up the distance from Valparaiso 
to Callao, Guayaquil, and Panama; and Messrs. Aspinall’s 
steamers accommodating the route from Panama to California 
and Oregon; Lieutenant Maury suggested that much had been 
thus done towards the perfection of his Great Circle route. 
From California to Japan by this route is only 3,700 miles. 
Between Panama and the Sandwich Islands on the old route, 
4,500 miles, there is no intermediate place as a depot for coals ; 
but about half way between California and China, on the Great 
Circle route, are the Fox or Aleutian Islands, which might pos- 
sibly be available as a coaling station. Maury estimates that the 
oe from California to Shanghai might be steamed in 26 

ays. 

Intimately connected with this Great Circle route across the 
Pacific is the American railway from the east to the west coasts. 
Many conflicting opinions have been offered as to the best route 
which this line of rail could follow. One such route is proposed to 
start from St. Louis, the great commercial metropolis of the 
Upper Mississippi, and to follow pretty nearly the parallel of 38° 
or 39° N. lat., by the valley of the Kanzas to that of the Upper 
Arkanzas. It would then enter the valley of Rio del Norte, and 
cross the Rocky Mountains by a pass at the head of that river. 
Then deflecting a little to the north, it would touch the Mormon 
settlement, and proceed onward to St. Francisco in California. 
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The distance from St. Louis to St. Francisco by this route would 
be about 2,000 miles. A branch, extending down the valley of the 
Rio del Norte, would connect the railway with Santa Fé and New 
Mexico; and on the Pacific side of the Rocky Mountains another 
branch would turn off towards Oregon. Such is an outline of this 
stupendous scheme, which is proposed to be carried on partly by 
the government and partly by private enterprise. Lieutenant 
Maury, however, having his ocean route in view, proposes that the 
land route should join it at Monterey in California: in other words, 
that if a person wished to travel from New York to China, he 
might follow a railway route across the continent to Monterey, 
and then take the Great Circle steamers across the Pacific. Rail- 
ways are already open from all the eastern states to Memphis, near 
the Mississippi; the distance from Memphis to Monterey is about 
1,600 miles; and Maury, with the ‘‘ go-a-head”’ energy of his 
countrymen, proposes the construction of a railway for this dis- 
tance. He considers that the railways and canals projected across 
the Isthmuses of Panama, Tehuantepec, and Nicaragua, would not 
be so useful to the United States as a Memphis and Monterey 
railway ; which he also thinks would be better than any trans- 
American railway farther north. He proposes that the Pacifie mail 
ships should be established in the first instance ; and that horse 
mails should perform the distance from Monterey to the Mississippi 
until the railway shall be completed. 

The Panama passage, so frequently mentioned, has occupied 
public attention, not only for years, but almost ever since the 
Spaniards obtained a footing in that country. The Isthmus which 
connects North with South America is so narrow, that many pro- 
jectors have thought a passage across it might be obtained from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. In former times a canal only was 
thought of: at present, both canals and railways are under consi- 
deration. The narrowest part is from Chagres to Panama, near 
South America ; a little farther north is a spot where the Lake of 
Nicaragua oceupies the middle of the Isthmus, with a river flow- 
ing from it into the Atlantic ; still farther north, at Tehuantepec, 
a river which flows into the Atlantic springs from a point very near 
another river which flows into the Pacific. All these three have 
been proposed as sites for canal or railway. communication. The 
Panama Railway may, indeed; be spoken of as a certainty. It was 
commenced in December, 1849. The company had at that time 
put under contract the portion of 21 miles in length from the 
Chagres river to Panama bay: the contractors being Messrs. Tot- 
ten and Trautwine. The Mexican government, also, not to be 
behind-hand with their neighbours further south, have granted to 
a company the right of constructing a railway across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. The Nicaragua government, too, are making 
arrangements for a ship canal across their territory ; so that it 
seems probable, before many years have passed, that we shall have 
three rapid modes of crossing the narrow strip of country which 
connects North with South America, and of thus placing the Pa- 
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cific in postal and commercial communication with the Atlantic. 
It is supposed that the Panama Railway will be finished in 1852. 
The Nicaragua route was opened in a temporary way in August, 
1850. Where the Rio St. Juan enters the Atlantic, between the 
territories of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, is a town formerly called 
St. Juan de Nicaragua, but now called Greytown (the British hav- 
ing some control over the neighbouring territory of Mosquitia). 
From this town a steamer ascends 90 miles up the river to Lake 
Nicaragua, and 90 or 100 miles along the lake to Granada ; from 
which town there is cart-road, about 110 miles in length, to Realejo 
on the Pacific. 

In respect to this last-named canal, a convention has, recently 
been agreed upon between the government of England and the 
United States, to settle in an amicable spirit a rivalry which might 
otherwise lead to disastrous results. Both governments wish to 
obtain a water communication from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
across the Isthmus at Nicaragua; and the object of the convention 
is to facilitate the construction of such a work—on the one hand, 
by providing for the removal of any local obstacles connected with 
rival political or boundary claims ; and on the other, by affording 
the necessary protection and security for the outlay of capital, in 
the execution and maintenance of the extensive works which such 
an undertaking will necessitate. An American company had pre- 
viously obtained from the State of Nicaragua a contract for the 
construction of a water communication between the two oceans ; 
but it was not so generally made public that the neighbouring State 
of Costa Rica had likewise conceded rights and privileges for that 
purpose to British subjects. The claims of the latter, although 
not so clamorously urged, were not the less entitled to just consi- 
deration, and more especially so on the part of the British govern- 
ment. It was thereupon agreed that the two companies should be 
left in possession of their contracts; that the two governments 
should no farther interfere than to protect, each the company be- 
longing to its own nation; that both routes should be placed open 
to fair competition; and that the territories of Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Mosquitia or the Mosquito shore, should be embraced 
in the stipulations of the convention. The principle which actuates 
both governments is to make the transit across from one ocean to 
another free to all the world, on terms as nearly approaching to 
equality as possible: private enterprise being left to carry out this 
object, as a commercial speculation. , 


HOME STATIONS FOR MAIL STEAMERS. 


The selection of British ports for embarking the mails has been 
a matter of considerable difficulty, owing to the conflicting 
claims of rival towns. In 1837 the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company memorialised the government to remove the port of 
departure for their ships from Falmouth to Southampton, for 
greater facilities and for economising time. The request was 
not at once granted; but in 1840 the Admiralty (having been 
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also urged by the West India Mail Company) appointed a 
committee: of government officers, to determine on the selec- 
tion of the best port for the arrival and departure of the 
India mails (East and West). The committee decided in favour 
of Dartmouth, in preference to all other ports in the English 
Channel. The Post Office authorities at the same period, with 
reference simply to Post Office requirements, expressed a slight 
preference to Plymouth, as being by a few hours steaming shorter 
than the route from Falmouth or from Dartmouth. The commit- 
tee took naval considerations into view in making their decision. 
In 1841 the government determined on the adoption of Dartmouth 
as the starting place. The inhabitants of Dartmouth were of 
course well pleased with this decision ; but while the arrangements 
were in progress, a committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter; and this committee overturned 
the plan, so far as regarded the West India mails. Without at- 
tempting to decide on the merits of the whole question, the com- 
mittee recommended that the Falmouth route should be main- 
tained for the West India packets, until the relative merits of the 
various other competing ports could be settled. The committce 
showed a disposition to recommend Liverpool, but it was not for- 
mally expressed in their report. 

By the year 1843, the government authorities had arrived at a 
decision favourable to Southampton. The East India as well as 
the West India mails are interested in any such decision; for the 


progress of both sets of vessels is pretty nearly the same until they 
get fairly into the Atlantic. The Peninsular and Oriental! Com- 
pany showed that one whole day, both on the outward and the 
homeward route, would be saved by the adoption of Southampton 


instead of Falmouth. After considerable opposition from the ad- 
vocates of various ports, the government finally decided, in An- 
gust, 1843, that Southampton should be the port of departure 
for the Mediterranean, East India, and West India mails, and 
Southampton has continued to be used for this purpose ever since. 

With respect to the North American mails, Bristol was the port 
of departure till the Cunard steamers took the lead ; since which 
time Liverpool has been the port. At present, when railways are 
being carried across Ireland, Galway and Cork, and many other 
Irish ports, are putting in their claims as advantageous packet 
stations for the North American route. We believe that a Govern- 
ment Commission is ‘at the present time re-examining the whole 
question of the home mail-stations. 

The packet station for France and Central Europe, is now Do- 
ver; while London is the starting point for the General Steam 
Navigation Company’s vessels, which carry the mails to Rotter- 
dam and Hamburgh. Hull despatches the mails to Northern Eu- 
rope. Harwich, however, is putting forth its advantages as a port 
of departure for many of these continental mails. In the spring of 
1849 the Admiralty advertised for tenders for the conveyance of 
mails between Harwich and Hamburgh, and between Harwich and 
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Rotterdam, for a period of five years. . The General Steam Navi- 
gation Company, who have held the contract for the Hamburgh 
mail from London, declined to tender for the new contract, on the 
ground that the want of railway communication to Harwich ren- 
ders it (at present) an inconvenient port for departure. A tender 
was, however, sent in from other parties ; who proposed to employ 
six paddle-wheel steamers, from 237 to 374 tons burthen, and from 
100 to 150 horse power, capable of maintaining a speed from 9 to 
11 knots perhour. The terms named in the tender were favour- 
ably viewed by the Admiralty, and a contract was signed. The 
parties, however, failed to fulfil the contract; and the Gene- 
ral Steam Navigation Company still carry the mails from London 
to Hamburgh and Rotterdam. 

When a committee of the House of Commons was employed in 
1850 in collecting evidence respecting the postal communication 
between London and Paris, Mr. Bagshaw presented an interesting 
paper on a proposed route for the India mail by way of Harwich. 
This port has one of the best harbours in the kingdom, considered 
in reference to the dimensions, the depth of water, the shelter 
afforded by its headlands, and the easy access. Unfortunately the 
Essex and Suffolk railways have had so little success, that 
Harwich is still without a railway, although a branch from 
Manningtree has long been sanctioned. Supposing a. railway 
to be completed from London: to the Decks at Harwich, a new 
feature in regard to mail steamers might present itself. A pier 
is projected, which will allow packets to receive the mails direct 
on board. 

The position of Harwich with respect to Bremen, Hamburgh, 
and the Baltic, is certainly favourable ; and it is also well. situated 
in reference to Holland and Belgium. The distance from Harwich 
to Dunkirk is 65 miles, to Ostend 73 miles, to Brille 100 miles. A 
calculation is made by Mr. Bagshaw that the mail might reach 
Paris from London, via Harwich and Dunkirk, in 12 hours; but 
there is no probability that Harwich could vie with Dover in respect 
to the Freneh mails: it would be mails in other direciions that 
Harwich would be better fitted to serve. The distance from. Har- 
wich to Ostend is about the same as that from Dover to Ostend, 
but the railway distance from London to those two ports is (or will 
be) 20 miles less in the former ease than in the latter; and Har- 
wich harbour is more accessible at all states of the tide than Dover 
harbour. The late Lieutenant Waghorn (whose meritorious 
exertions have been so insufficiently recognised by the Government) 
in his explorations connected with the overland route, thought 
very favourably of Harwich as a starting point. 

It is certainly a question of much interest (apart from the 
Harwich inquiry), whether the Trieste or the Marseilles route 
will in future times be adopted for the India mail. We may sup- 
pose Ostend to be reached either from Dover or from Harwich. 
From Ostend there is now a continuous railway route to Laybach, 
only 60 miles from Trieste. The line is tortuous, it is true: pass- 
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ing by way of Cologne, Hanover, Berlin, Breslau, and Vienna; 
but railway speed renders this indirectness of course less important 
than in the past days of diligences and post-wayens. The steam 
boat distance from Trieste to Alexandria is about 1,820 miles, 
against 1,620 miles from Marseilles to Alexandria. It is said that 
the Austrian railway from Laybach to Trieste will be finished in 
the course of a few months; and that the India mail might then 
be transmitted from London to Alexandria in nine days by that 
route. Unless the French progress more rapidly than they have 
lately done, in filling up the railway distance between Paris and 
Marseilles, the Trieste route may command many passengers to 
India, if not the mails. 

In respect of the actual steam traffic from England to France, 
for passengers as well as mails, we find that—without reckoning 
the Thames steamers to Boulogne and Havre, the Newhaven and 
Dieppe steamers, and the Southampton and Havre steamers— 
there have been, during the summer of 1850, five daily departures 
from Dover or Folkstone to Calais or Boulogne, and an equal 
number of'return voyages. The night mail now regularly reaches 
Paris in 12} hours. On one occasion the journey from London to 
Paris was made in 9 hours. Considered in relation to the overland 
mail, the present distance from London to Marseilles is 816 miles ; 
of which 78 miles are diligence road, and 216 miles steam boat 
route on the Sadne and Rhone. At present the time occupied by 
the mail is 62 hours ; but when the railways are completed it will 
be reduced to 40. 

It is an interesting feature in respect to ocean mails, that the 
auztliary-screw has occasionally been found a great assistance to 
sailing vessels. Ifa voyage were of too long duration to render 
the cargo of coals sufficient for a steamer, or if the general circum- 
stances of the case did not render a high speed indispensable, 
much advantage may be derived from this double system—sailing 
with a fair wind, but steaming when winds are adverse. A fine 
vessel called the Sarah Sands, of Liverpool, designed and fitted 
with her machinery by Mr. Grantham, has instructively exem- 
plified this system. She made four voyages in 1847, between 
Liverpool and New York; and five in 1848; her average time 
outward was 184 days, and homeward 164 days. She is an iron 
vessel of 1,300 tons burthen with auxiliary engines of 180 horse 
power. She has accommodation for a large number of passengers, 
900 tons of merchandise, and sufficient coals for the voyage. 
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SUPPLY OF COTTON: FUTURE PROSPECTS. 


“ The world’s demand for cotton goods increases about as rapidly, 
perhaps, as the supply of raw cotton ; but our cotton-spinning machi- 
nery increases faster than either.” This is the text on which much 
speculation and much controversy have been recently founded. 
‘There is in some quarters a belief that the demand would equal even 
the present powers of machinery to supply, were the raw material 
furnished more abundantly and more cheaply ; but it is agreed on all 
hands, that if we were not so much dependent un the United States 
for our supply of this important material —if we could derive a larger 
supply than we now do from our own colonies, equally good and 
cheap with that from the United States—it would be nationally 
beneficial in many ways. This happens to be one of the phases of the 
question on which there is not much disagreement between Protec- 
tionists and Free-traders. We will collect together a few details 
illustrative of the present state of this inquiry. 


CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, are the three great places of 
import for cotton into this country, especially Liverpool; and the 
amount of this import is truly marvellous. Liverpool and Manches- 


ter often take opposite views of the cotton trade; they stand to cach 
other in the relation of seller and buyer in respect to this commodity ; 
and their interests frequently lead in opposite directions ; but no 
such difference can affect the real magnitude of the trade. When 
we consider that Lancashire now contains nearly two millions of 
souls, that the Glasgow district contains seven hundred thousand, 
that the manufacture is the chief source of industry in both these 
districts, and that Cheshire and Yorkshire, together with other 
counties, also contain their hundreds of thousands of cotton-workers— 
we can hardly fail to see how extremely important the regular supply 
of cotton must be to Great Britain. 

The supply of cotton for the manufactures of this country is con- 
veniently grouped in periods of five years each, as this period allows 
for a kind of balance of fluctuations. Taking the dates from 18390 
to 1849, both inclusive ; and arranging the imports in five classes, 
according as they came, Ist from the United States, 2nd from Brazil, 
3rd from Egypt, 4th from the East Indies, and 5th from the West 


Indies and various miscellaneous sources, we have the following 
results ;— 


Bales imported. “Yearly average. 
| 1830-34 3,241,958 648,391 
1835-39 4,308,610 861.722 
United States 1440-44 5,802,829 1,160,556 
1845-49 6,188,144 11,287,619 
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Bales Imported. 


1830-34 
1835-39 
1840-44 
1845-49 


1830-34 
18 
Egypt. 35-39 


Brazil . . 


1840-44 
1845-49 


1830-34 


: ( 1835-39 
East Indies ° | 1840-44 


1845-49 


1830-34 
West Indies | 1835-39 


__and 1840-44 
Miscellaneous. { 1945-49 


1830-34 | 


1835-39 
1840-44 
1845-49 


Summary . 


744,884 
643,438 
471,226 
495,685 


99,899 
173,031 
207,913 
224,579 


403,976 
723,263 
1,167,294 
899,213 


68,873 
161,369 
117,887 

44,833 


4,559,590 
6,009,711 
7,767,149 
7,852,454 


148,977 
128,687 
94,245 
99,137 


19,899 
34,606 
41,583 
44,918 


80,795 
144,653 
233,459 
179,852 


13,775 
32,274 
23,577 

8,966 


911,917' 
1,201,942 
1,553,430 
1,570,481 


77 


Yearly Average, 


The following considerations present themselves in respect to 
these quantities. The ratios in the five years 1844-49 were, Ame- 
rica 78} per cent., India 10}, Brazil 7, Egypt 83, West Indies and 
miscellaneous 0} per cent. Brazil is the chief source for long- 
stapled cotton; and the supply during the last ten years has been 
considerably less than in the preceding ten years. Egyptalsosup- 
plies long-stapled cotton ; the supply is very irregular ; it gradually 
increased till 1845, since which time it has rather fallen off. The 
East India cotton is mostly short-staple ; the supply fluctuates very 
much ; but it has been less during the last five years than in the 
five years next preceding. The West Indian and miscellaneous 
supply, which has for many years past been very small, is now 
quite insignificant. There remains, then, the United States supply, 
on which we are dependent to the extent of nearly four-fifths of 
our entire consumption. Here each quinquennial period shows an 
increase on the preceding one. Although our imports of cotton 
from other quarters than the United States were less in 1845-49 
than in 1840-44, our re-exports have been greater in the former 

eriod than the latter; so that we are still more dependent on the 


nited States supply than we were ten years ago. 


The prices given for cotton vary greatly. Different countries, 
different years, different qualities in the same year, all lead to dif- 
ference of price. Sea Island cotton always realises the best price, 
while Surat cotton is near the bottom of the list ; 1848 was a cheap 
year, while 1850 has been a dear year ; the lowest Sea Island (in 
the beginning of Oct. 1850) was quoted at 8d. per lb., while the 
highest reached 24d., and Surats were 5d. to 7d. As the very dear 
cottons are sold only in small quantity, the average price for 1849 
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was probably about 6d. per Ib., and for 1850 about 8d. Without 
noticing the great fluctuations of the last four years, we may show 
how the prices varied at four periods, ten years apart :— 


New Orleans. Brazil. East Indies. 


1815 24d. to27d. ... 34d.to—d. .. 17d. to 20d. 
1825 .... 8d.,,12d. .. 12d.,,13d. .. 6d. ,. 

1835 .... Qd.,,14d_ .. 18d.,,15d. .. 7d.,, 9d. 
1845 .... 4d.,, 8d. .. 6d.,, 8d. .. 4d. 


_ The following is a portion of a Liverpool price list, for the week 


ending Oct. 4, 1850; it gives quantities ; the prices we need not 
give in detail :— 


DESCRIPTION. Same 


time 
1849. 


Sea Island ee ee ee | 
Stained 500,571 
Bowed Georgia........ 
Alabama & Tennessee 789,662 
New Orleans.......... 
Pernambuco & Paraiba 
{ Aracati and Ceara.... 51,406 50,736 
poner Maceio .... 5 | 40,785 37,413 
aranham .....-.... 
Saw-ginned Do. ...... 40,950 
Demerara, &c. ........ 534 601 
Egyptian ............ 70,163 54,949 
Barbadoes ............ oe | 46 25 
Peruvian ........-... 
Laguayra ............ 
6,360 Common West India, &c. 
Carthagena .......... 
Smyrna ........ 
Manilla 
120, 2,59,54' Surat... 
910 2.430 Madras....... 1,005; 190000; 
1,120 | Bengal 40 | 131 |. 102 


1,574 | 4,735 


1,895,670 | 1,879,410 | 44,600 | bales. 32,994 | 1,282,829 1,543,842 


Of the total quantities imported, a portion varying from one-sixth 
to one-sixteenth is re-exported in the raw state : the rest being used 
in home manufactures. In a series of several years, the proportion 
thus re-exported is about one-twelfth. It is sometimes difficult to 
compare one year with another, on account of some statistical tables 
giving the number of bales or bags, and others the Jés., of cotton 
imported. The quantity put into each bag has been gradually in- 
creased ; in 1820 it averaged about 249 lbs., in 1825 about 270 lbs., 
in 1830 about 300 Ibs., in 1835 about 331 Ibs., in 1840 about 365 lbs., 
in 1845 about 386]lbs. In 1850 the New Orleans and Savannah 
bags have averaged about 435lbs., while those of Mobile (Alaba- 
ma) have reached 485 lbs. ; the See all qualities has reached 
somewhat over 400 per bag or bale. koning by weight instead 
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of bales, the imports for a series of years have been nearly as fol- 
low in millions of lbs. :— 


Year. Mill. Year. Mill. Year. Mill. 
1815... 95 1827 .. 271 1839 .. 389 
1816... 96 1828 .. 220 1840 .. 583- 
1817. .. 128 1829 .. 222 1841 .. 490 
1818 .. 176 1830 .. 261 1842 .. 629 
1819 .. 144 1831 .. 280 1843 .. 667 
1820 .. 142 1832 .. 288 1844 .. 644 
1821 - 129 1833 .. 304 1845 .. 722 
1822 .. 142 1834 .. 321 1846 .. 469 
1823 .. 188 1835 .. 361 1847 .. 475 
1824 .. 144 1836 .. 411 1848 .. 717 
1825 .. 222 1837 .. 408 1849 .. 775 
1826 .. 172 1838 .. 6500 


If we would seek another mode of illustrating the vast extent of 
British cotton manufactures, we should find it in the fact, that out 
of the total exports of 1849, estimated by the’customs at 63,000,000/. 
about 26,000,000/., or 42 per cent., consisted of cotton goods. 
From January to July 1850, our manufacturers paid ten millions 
and a half sterling for the raw cotton required in their manufac- 
tures! We exported 1,335,654,000 yards of cotton cloth, and 
149,402,000 lbs. of cotton yarn, in 1849; and in the first half 
of 1850 these exports amounted to 671,438,521 yards, and 
62,510,257 lbs., respectively. These are, indeed, mighty numbers. 

The quantity of cotton used in the mills of this country does not 
always show the quantity of work done. The quantity thus con- 
sumed was enormously greater in 1848 than in 1847, and a little 
greater still in 1849; but the quantities of work done, and wages 
paid, did not increase in a similar ratio. The latter two elements 
depend in great measure on the weight of cotton used in making a 
particular size of cloth or yarn. In some states of the market, 
heavy goods pay the manufacturer better than those of lighter tex- 
ture; and at such a time the consumption of cotton is increased, 
though neither the manufacturers’ profits nor the workmen’s wages 
may have reached a higher aggregate. In some cotton fabrics, the 
material is worth two-thirds of the whole value; in others it 
amounts only to one-fiftieth : these are extreme cases ; and between 
them every kind of ratio is observable in some or other of the 
numerous varieties of manufacture. In the case of yarns, the mate- 
rial is worth three-fourths of the whole price in some specimens, 
and only one-twentieth in others. A given number of spindles, em- 
ployed in making cotton twist of the thickness called No. 20, would 
use up 1,340 lbs. of cotton, in the time which would elapse in pro- 
ducing No. 30 out of 840 lbs., No. 40 out of 525 lbs., and No. 60 out 
out of 224 lbs. ; in the high Nos. the relative value of the labour is 
higher, and consequently the relative value of the material lower, 
than in the low Nos. In some of the gigantic cotton mills 30,000 
or 40,000 Ibs. of cotton Zess will be used in some weeks than in others, 
although all the machinery and all the hands may be employed at 
both periods ; the difference arising from fine light — being 
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made at one time, and coarse heavier goods at another. When the 
demand for printed muslins, and other light goods, is relatively 
brisker than that of ‘ domestics,’ or coarser cotton goods, the con- 
sumption of cotton in England is found to lessen. An advance in 
the price of cotton is much more strongly felt in respect to coarse 
goods and yarns, than in fine ; so much so, indeed, that the demand 
from many foreign markets almost ceases if the price fluctuates be- 
yond its usual limits; whereas in lighter goods, wherein labour 
forms a large ratio of the selling price, a rise in the price of the raw 
material is not so sensibly felt. Whenever the supply is deficient and 
the price high, the manufacturer has an inducement to produce 
light goods instead of heavy ; and for a like reason, when the de- 
mand is slack, there is less dead weight of such capital in a stock 
of light goods than of heavy goods of equal market value. 

The arguments put forth to show that we ought not to continue to 
be so much dependent, as we now are, on the United States for our 
supply of cotton, are somewhat as follow:—That our yearly sup- 
ply from other quarters has been gradually decreasing ; that while 
our consumption is increasing, the supply available for consump- 
tion increases in a less ratio, so that it can only be kept up by en- 
croaching on the reserve store ; that the United States is the only 
country where the growth of cotton is materially on the increase, 
and this increase is not equal in rapidity to the increase of manu- 
facturing or consuming power in Europe and the United States ; 
that no stimulus of price can materially augment the increase of 
supply in the United States, since the planters always grow as 
much cotton as the negro population ean pick ; and that, conse- 
quently, if the cotton manufacture of this country is to in- 
crease, it can only do so by applying a great stimulus to the growth 
of cotton in other countries adapted to the culture. 

Which these ‘* other countries” are to be, is a question whereon 
much difference of opinion prevails. In the early stages of the 
cotton manufacture, the countries surrounding the Mediterranean 
furnished us with nearly our whole supply. In the 18th century 
the West Indies provided the chief cotton supply; but at present 
the Mediterranean and the West Indies combined furnish a very 
insignificant ratio. Brazil, Egypt, and India, have successively 
entered the market; Australia and South Africa have recently 
done the same; and the question arises, which of all these, or 
whether all combined, can furnish a supply which will materially 
lessen our dependence on the United States? The Lancashire au- 
thorities themselves are at issue on this matter; for while some 
point to the East Indies as the source of an exhaustless supply ; 
others feel reliance only on our own colonies in the West Indies, 
Africa, and Australia. This latter view is supported by the Econo- 
mist, in which journal many able articles have appeared on this 
subject. 

The great diminution in the market price of cotton is considered 
to present an ample reason for the falling off of the supply in the 
minor quarters. Between 1838 and 1848 this diminution amount- 
ed to as much as 40 per cent., and must have involved one 
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of three circumstances—the profit at the beginning of the period 
must have been enormous, or the cost of producing must have been 
afterwards very much lowered, or the profits must have gradually 
sunk so low as to render the culture hardly worth attending to. In 
Brazil and India it does not seem as if either the first or second exi- 
gency had occurred, and there remains therefore only the third. 

As the cotton year in the United States dates from the Ist of 
September to the 3lst of August; so, properly speaking, the cotton 
year in this country dates from the Ist of November to the 31st of 
October, to correspond with the American year. By the 31st of 
October, most or all of the shipments of the old crop made prior to 
the 1st of September have arrived, and very little of the new crop, 
which only begins to arrive in any considerable quantity after that 
date. It is therefore customary to date cotton estimates in this 
country from the Ist of November to the 3lst of October in the 
following year, to correspond with the year in the United States 
from the Ist of September to the 31st of August. 


COTTON CROPS: UNITED STATES. 


The exports of cotton from the United States in 1847 amounted 
in value to 53,415,848 dollars ; and in 1848 to 61,998,294 dollars. 
It is however the quantity of each year’s crop, rather than the 
value of each year’s exports, that the British manufacturer regards 
with importance. The United States crop of the season 1847-8 
amounted to 2,347,600 bales ; during that period the quantity taken 
by Great Britain was 1,324,300 bales, by France 279,200 bales, 
and by other European countries 254,800 bales. From September 
1, 1849, to September 1, 1850, the exports of cotton from the 
United States have been—to Great Britain 1,106,771 bales, to 
France 289,627, to Northern Europe 72,156 bales. Nearly 
all the cotton used on the continent is grown in and imported 
from the United States. The six chief continental markets 
are Hamburgh, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Trieste, Antwerp, 
and France. Notwithstanding the convulsions which shook 
Europe in 1848, there was more cotton manufactured in that 
year than in 1847, on the continent generally, The number of bales 
delivered for consumption in the two years at those six markets 
were as follow :— 


1847. 1848. 
Bales. Bales. 
Hamburgh .....-.. 61,700 — 57,700 
Amsterdam .....+.. 7,900 8,300 
Rotterdam ......-. 19,600 34,700 
Trieste 84,000 75,200 
Antwerp)... 37,900 40,000 
France 293,000 316,000 
504,100 531,900 


During the last five years (1845—9), of all the raw cotton 
brought to this country, 78} per cent, is derived from the United 
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States ; and any fluctuations in the crops in that country, there- 
fore, would be severely felt in England. Such fluctuations do cer- 
tainly occur; for the crop of 1847-8 exceeded that of 1846-7 by 


nearly 600,000 bales! The following have been the crops in the 
United States for the last few years :— 


Bales. Bales. 

1839-40 2,177,835 1844-45 ...... 2,394,503 

40-41 ...... 1,634,945 2,100,537 

- 1,684,211 1,778,651 

2,378,875 47-48 2,347,634 

2,030,409 2,728,596 
The crop for 1849-50 was scarcely above 2,000,000 ; while it is 
supposed, from recent accounts, that that for 1850-51 will be about 
2,300,000 bales. American cotton yields from 250 to 400 Ibs. per acre. 
So great is the increase in the manufacture of cotton in the 
United States, France, Germany, and other countries, that it is 
doubtful whether the arrangements for cultivation are spreading 
with equal rapidity ; if this be the case, a check must, sooner or 
later, occur. Even the southern or slave states of America, espe- 
cially since the bickering between the northern and southern states 
respecting the slavery question, have begun to enter extensively 
into the cotton manufacture. The effects of a short crop on the 
money value of the goods produced is most extraordinary. It has 
been estimated that the shortness of the crop of 1849-50 will have 
increased by the sum of 8,000,000/. the market price of the cotton 
bought and used in England during 1850! This must necessarily 
limit the market for the manufactured goods, as it unavoidably 
gives to them a higher market price. It has been sometimes urged, 
that if slavery were ever to be abolished in the United States, the 
cotton farms would be so wholly disarranged in all their economic 
proceedings, that the supply of cotton would for a time be fearfully 
diminished ; and this has been given as a reason why the culture 
should be fostered elsewhere ; but we fear that American slavery 
is not so near its termination as to render this speculation one of 
present importance. It has moreover been recently stated, that since 
the change in respect to sugar duties in England, some of the Missis- 
sippi cotton estates have been converted into sugar estates, as being 

more profitable : thus lessening the amount of cotton culture. 


COTTON CROPS: EAST INDIES. 


Dr. Royle, in his work on the Productive Resources of India, 
published about ten years ago, says :—“ Seeing that cotton is one 
of the indigenous products of India, and one which has been so long 
cultivated in the country for the uses of its inhabitants, it strikes 
one as extraordinary to hear India frequently adduced as a country 
incapable of producing the finer kinds of cotton.” So long as the 
Hindoo spun his own cotton, and wove it into those delicate gossa- 
mer-like fabrics which have had so much renown, he did not re- 
quire a long staple or long fibre; but the peculiar action of modern 
cotton-spinning machinery renders it very desirable to have cotton 
which is long in the staple and very clean, Now it happens that 
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these are two points in which American cotton excels that of India ; 
and this will go far to explain the rivalry which Indian cotton has 
to contend against in the English market. The Hindoo can now, 
in many districts, buy cotton goods, spun and woven in England 
from American cotton, cheaper than he can weave his own cloth 
from cotton grown in his own country; but he finds that it is not 
easy for him to improve the culture, so as to induce the English ma- 
nufacturer to use Indian cotton instead of American. ‘‘ To im- 

rove the length or the quality of the staple of cotton, and to col- 
ect it in as clean a state as possible, are two very different though 
nearly equally important processes—one entirely mechanical in na- 
ture, the other depending on the application of the principles of 
science to the culture of the plant. These depend not only upon a 
proper selection of kinds of cotton (that is, of species suited to par- 
ticular situations), in reference to peculiarities of soil and of cli- 
mate ; but also dryness and moisture, and everything which is now 
included under the comprehensive term of climate.”’ 

Dr. Royle briefly passes under review the measures adopted from 
time to time by the East India Company to encourage the growth 
and marketing of cotton in India. The Court of Directors drew 
the attention of their Indian officials to this subject in 1788 ; reports 
were called for from the collectors of districts, bearing on this sub- 
ject, and a few valuable reports were received. In 1794 a machine 
was sent out for cleaning cotton from seeds and other impurities. A 
few years afterwards a bounty was offered for the cultivation of 
cotton on the coast; and a plantation was established near Bom- 
bay. Instructions for the proper management of the culture were 
sent out; and West India and American seeds were procured. The 
political relations between England and the United States in 1809 
induced the East India Company to deem that a favourable period 
for encouraging the growth of cotton in India; and their offers and 
encouragements led to the bringing of 30,000,000 Ibs. into the mar- 
ket in 1810; but the renewal of friendly relations with America 
prevented the sale of more than 5,000,000 lbs. of the India cotton, 
on account of the extremely dirty state in which it was brought to 
market. In 1811 the Directors consigned to the different Presi- 
dencies a quantity of cotton seed procured from the Island of Bour- 
bon, with a statement of its mode of culture and the nature of the 
soil best suited to it. In 1813 they sent out from America a per- 
son experienced in the cleaning of cotton. In 1818 a few cotton 
farms were established by the Company, of an experimental cha- 
racter. More extensive proceedings arose out of a proposal made 
in 1828 by Lord Ellenborough, then President of the Board of 
Control. He suggested ‘‘ the cultivation of all the finer sorts of 
foreign cotton in different and distant parts of India, under very 
different circumstances of soil and climate ; and the transmitting to 
England, cleaned in the American manner, and with every precau- 
tion to protect them from the weather, samples of the cotton so 
raised, for the purpose of comparison with the cottons of other 
corntries.”” The Company thereupon resolved to take active mea- 
sures with this view ; but it was not until 1839 that a body of skil- 
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ful Americans entered upon this duty. Ten experienced planters 
were invited from the United States, to introduce improved mea- 
sures of culture in India. Three were located in Madras Presi- 
dency, three in Bombay, and four in Bengal. A number of exten- 
sive tarms were established, to show the natives what improve- 
ments could be made in the cultivation, gathering, and packing of 
cotton. A large number of improved cotton saw-gins (machines 
for separating the picked cotton from its impurities) were imported 
from England ; and a large reward was offered for the invention 
of the best machine for cleaning cotton. About 25 per cent. of the 
ordinary India marketed cotton is dirt, whereas the ratio is only 
about 124 per cent. in American cotton. | 

In November, 1840, the Indian government sent a request to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, that that body would furnish 
their views on the subject of cotton cultivation in India, The points 
to be considered were four in number: Ist, improvement of the 
natural staple of East India cotton ; 2nd, improvement in the modes 
of gathering, cleaning, and packing, so as to bring the cotton into 
market free from the impurities which at present lower its value ; 
3rd, extension of the cultivation to such a degree, as would render 
England more independent than she now is of a supply from Ame- 
rica; 4th, to afford a channel for the employment of the capital 
hitherto engaged in the opium trade. The Chamber of Commerce 
replied to this request early in 184}, in a letter which contains 
much valuable information. 

Many persons in England urge, that because India is a tro- 
pical country, it ought to produce cotton equal to that of America; 
but there are two fallacies in this reasoning—none of the cotton- 
growing states of America lie within the tropics; and, while the 
soil of America is comparatively new and unexhausted, that of In- 
dia is old and worn with the cultivation of twenty or thirty centu- 
ries. Many experimentalists in India have met with results which 
disappoint them ; cotton grown in that region from the best foreign 
seeds has been found to degenerate after two or three years: the 
plant accommodating itself, as it were, to the influence of the cli- 
mate, and gradually acquiring the same shortness of staple and te- 
nacity of seed which characterize the indigenous cotton. Some 
experiments have met with considerable success ; but this has been 
where great care—almost garden culture—has been bestowed upon 
the cotton. The Chamber thought the introduction of the Ameri- 
can planters likely to be beneficial. 

In respect to the second point, the improvement in the modes of 
gathering, cleaning, and packing the cotton, the Chamber state 
that the present imperfect condition of India cotton, as brought to 
market, depends on many different circumstances—from the imper- 
fect mode of gathering the cotton and detaching the wool from the 
pod, much leaf becomes mixed with the wool, which is with diffi- 
culty removed ; from throwing all the different qualities into one 
bag as they are picked, instead of classifying them as in America, 
cach bag-full becomes very heterogeneous in quality ; from being 
often left many days exposed to clouds of dust in the cotton pits, 
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or in the open village barns, the cotton becomes unnecessarily dirty ; 
from being exposed in a similar way to the action of dew, it be- 
comes discoloured ; from passing through the hands of petty dealers 
who have not yet learned that honesty is the best policy, the cot- 
ton becomes fraudulently deteriorated, by masses of seed, wetted 
cotton, ‘dirt, or even stones, being placed in the middle of the bales 
or packages to increase the weight; from being often sprinkled 
with salt water during its transit to Bombay, with a similar frau- 
dulent intent, it becomes injured; from being rolled along the mud 
aud sand at low water to the cotton boats (on account of want of 
piers at the Indian ports), the bales become wetted and injured ; 
from being conveyed on the backs of oxen during many days’ jour- 
ney to Bombay from the interior, much of the cotton is found to be 
injured by the perspiration of the animals; from the great length 


of some of their inland journeys the convoy is often overtaken by — 


the monsoon, and the cotton receives considerable damage ; from 
the short time intervening between the last gathering and the rainy 
season (before which the cotton must be packed and shipped), the 
cotton suffers from the hasty mode in which many of the operations 
are conducted ; from the injudicious mode in which the land-tax is 
collected in India, the cotton is often left too long on its stems, 
awaiting the satisfaction of the tax-gatherer’s claims. All these 
reasons (and the list is certainly a formidable one) are assigned to 
account for the inferior condition in which the India cotton is 
brought to market. Even the Hindoo holidays, and the regulation 
of the seasons of gathering according to certain native festivals, are 
said to interfere with the proper management of the cotton cultiva- 
tion and trade. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce pointed out such means as 
seemed most available for remedying these numerous evils. The 
cultivators are nearly always in the condition of men whose pro- 
perty and labour are both mortgaged. The Wakarias, or dealers, 
make advances to the Ryots, or cultivators, to enable them to sow 
their cotton, and to pay their assessment or government tax: pur- 
chasing the produce always before it is gathered, frequently before 
it is ripened, and often before it iseven sow. The cultivator is so 
pressed down by this mortgage, that he wants the impulse, the 
trading activity, which distinguishes those who cultivate on their own 
resources ; and his work is in consequence carelessly and bdaly done. 

In respect to the third point of inquiry—such an extension of 
the cotton cultivation in India as would enable England to obtain 
her chief supply from thence—the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
enumerate the principal cotton districts, and make a few comments 
oneach. In Guzerat no great increase appears practicable, as all 
the cotton lands of that province are already planted with cotton 
to their fullest capability. In the portion of the Deccan subor- 
dinate to the British government, the cotton grown is small in 
amount, coarse in quality, and consumed by the natives; an in- 
creased supply is rendered difficult by the expensive irrigation 
necessary ; but in the Nizam’s territories and Berar, the quantity 
grown is large. The cotton ripens earlier in the Deccan - in 
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Guzerat, and it is supposed that a largely increased supply might 
be obtained from that quarter. In the two Concans the quantit 
of cotton grown is small, and might probably be easily increased. 
In Kattiwar and Kandeish nothing is wanted to develop a large 
cultivation of cotton but a more settled state of those districts. 
Malwah is supposed to be capable of producing large crops of 
cotton. The provinces which lie beyond the control of the Bom- 
bay government are not mentioned in this report. 

The fourth question, relating to the settlement of monied men 
in the cotton districts, the Bombay Chamber regard as being more 
important than any other channels of improvement. There are no 
large capitalists, no agents of large capitalists, in the cotton dis- 
tricts. The European firms at Bombay are only twenty or thi 
in number, mostly consisting of two partners each, whose time 1s 
too much occupied with other engagements to permit them to specu- 
late in the cotton fields. On one or two occasions, when those firms 
have sent out agents to superintend the operations of the cotton 
growers, the wakarias, or native dealers, have contrived to frus- 
trate all their plans. Men of capital in England do not embark 
in cotton cultivation ; partly because the East India Company will 
not let the land for a longer tenure than 21 years; and partly from 
a combination of other reasons: their bcak knowledge is too li- 
mited ; they are exposed to the opposition and the imposition of 
the wakarias ; they have to encounter physical difficulties respect- 
ing the p!ant, mechanical difficulties respecting the cleaning and 
packing, moral difficulties in respect to the habits of the natives, 
and commercial difficulties in respect to the price of cotton. All 
these together have prevented English capitalists from embarking 
in cotton cultivation in India as a source of profit; and if not as 
a source of profit, we may be sure that no other motive will be 
powerful enough. The Chamber very strongly recommends two 
measures, without which the flow of capital into the cotton dis- 
tricts seems to them hopeless: one is, that the East India Company 
should grant longer, more liberal, and better secured tenures of 
land to those who may choose to embark in these enterprises ; and 
a second, that the Company should erect a few model or experi- 
mental establishments, in which everything from the growing to 
the shipment should be conducted with the best appliances which 
could be got together—not for the sake of profit, but with a view 
to show to others what could or could not be done, what might or 
might not be expected, in a particular province or region. — 

In 1848, the House of Commons appointed a Committee to in- 
quire into the subject of the growth of cotton in India. The above 
Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, and many other 
valuable documents, were collected by the Committee; and their 
Report, after alluding to the unfavourable features, pointed out 
such circumstances as seemed hopeful for the future. In June, 
1850, Mr. Bright brought before the House of Commons a resolu- 
tion relating to the encouragement of ecotton-growing in India. 
He complained that the Indian government had taken no notice of 
the recommendations of the Committee of 1848. The object of his 
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motion was an address to the Queen, praying that she would send 
a committee of competent persons to India, to investigate the whole 
subject of cotton cultivation—the obstacles which at present retard 
its development, and the means of surmounting those obstacles. Sir 
John Hobhouse, as President of the Board of Control, resisted 
the motion. The main ground of his resistance was, that the East 
India Company had so earnestly endeavoured for 60 years to en- 
courage this dorareaaal of industry in India, that the subject 
might safely be left in their hands. He, at the same time, ex- 
pressed strong doubts whether India would ever produce such a 
quantity of cotton as to compete extensively with America. The 
produce, per acre, is much smaller in India than in America; and 
the crop is neither so good nor so clean, Another point is, that 
the natives of India wear cotton dresses almost universally; 
so that it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that they have to 
provide dresses for a hundred millions of persons at home, before 
they will have any spare cotton to export. 

In an ingeniously constructed chart, appended to the Report of 
the Committee of 1848, the exportations of cotton from India are 
given for a period of 52 years (1796 to 1847). The lines repre- 
senting quantities are coloured in six different tints, to represent 
six routes of export; viz. Calcutta to China and the East, Cal- 
cutta to England; Madras to the East, Madras to England ; 
Bombay to the East, Bombay to England. The Madras exports 
commenced in 1825: the highest to the east in any one year was 
20,000,000Ibs. in 1843; to England, the highest was 13,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1842. The Calcutta exports have continued throughout the 
whole period ; the highest to the east in any one year was 43,000,000 
Ibs. in 1836 ; to England, the highest was 37,000,000 Ibs. in 1818. 
The Bombay exports commenced in 1837, and soon reached an 
astonishing magnitude: the highest to the east was 81,000,000 lbs. 
in 1843 ; to England, the highest was 104,000,000Ibs. in 1842. 

This is not the place to dwell at any great length on the state of 
the roads in India; but one or two facts may be noticed, to show 
how impossible it is to place that immensecountry on a healthy com- 
mercial footing, unless the means of intercommunication are better 
attended to. One of the witnesses examined before the Committee 
of 1848 stated, that during the campaign of the Sutlej in 1846 
about 100 officers had to sent from Calcutta, 1,500 or 1,600 
miles, to the scene of action ; and that the only means of convey- 
ance was by sending them in palanquins ; that ers were posted 
at different stations to convey three persons daily ; that assuming 
twelve bearers to be posted at every station, and eight miles be- 
tween each, it must have required 7,200 men to carry these 100 
officers ; so long and slow was their journey, thatthe campaign was 
over by the time 30 out of the 100 officers had reached the Sutlej. 
There is one great trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi; there are 
eart roads in part of the routes from Bombay to Poonah and to 
Nagpoor; and there are a few roads in southern India fit for 
wheel carriages; but, generally speaking, the mails are carried on 
the backs of men who run from one station to another at a rate ot 
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six miles an hour; and when one mar has run about an hour, 
another man takes the mails from him, and runs forward for about 
an equal time. Sometimes these runners are carried off by tigers. 
In the province of Kandeish, within a recent period, no fewer than 
350 men and 24,000 head of cattle have been carried off and de- 
voured by tigers in four years. Major-General Briggs, who is 
well acquainted with India, stated to the Committee, that the 
defective state of the communication in India is one of the chief 
difficulties in obtaining the products of that country in England; 
that this applies to cotton more than to most other articles of 
traffic, on account of its great bulk, compared with its small value, 
whereby the freight constitutes a larger part of the market price 
than in the case of opium or indigo. Mr..R. D. Mangles, one of 
the East India Directors, expressed before the Committee an 
opinion, that the construction of railways from the cotton dis- 
tricts to the ports of shipment, would do more than all other mea- 
sures to reduce the price of cotton at the ports. ‘‘ I believe that 
it will be found,” he said, ‘‘ that the pee cause of the unduly 
high price of India cotton at the port of shipment arises from the 
expense of bringing it down; far more than from any of the other 
causes to which it has been attributed—infinitely more than from 
any circumstance connected with the land revenue. I am, and 
always have been of opinion, that if the government of India is 
not able to find the means of constructing these great public 
routes by the instrumentality of companies (which does not 
appear to be likely in the present state of public affairs in this 
country), that, sooner than submit to their not being constructed for 
a long term of years, the government themselves should under- 
take them—borrowing money, if necessary, for that especial 
object.” Since these opinions were expressed some steps have 
been taken towards the construction of two railways in India—the 
East Indian, starting from Calcutta; and the Great Indian Pen- 
insular, starting from Bombay ; but these, like everything else in 
India, except war, proceed —— 

The information brought from India during the last few months 
shows that more progress is now being made in some of the dis- 
tricts, in cotton cultivation, than at any former period. The in- 
structions of the American planters are beginning to be understood ; 
and the natives of Kandeish are now using the efficient cotton-gin, 
instead of the clumsy native machine called the churka. There 
were 20,000 acres of cotton fields in the Bombay district in 1848 ; 
whereas the area in 1850 is estimated at 100,000 acres. Many 
of the European firms at Bombay have lately embarked on this trade ; 
and the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, it is said, is about to 
send out a paid commissioner, to collect every possible information 
concerning cotton culture in India. - 


COTTON CROPS:—AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA. 


Egypt still continues to send cotton to England, as she has done 
for many years; but the quantity fluctuates much, and does not 
seem likely to be largely increased, pit 
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Mr. Blaine, a surgeon who had resided five or six years in the 
new colony of Natal, in South Africa, and had travelled in all 
directions through it, found many indications of a plant which 
yielded a cotton-like substance, and which was cultivated in the 

dens of some of the settlers. American seeds were also intro- 

uced. The native cotton was found to have a silky texture, but 
to be too short in staple for the requirements of manufacturers. 
The American varieties, however, appeared to flourish. From 
small gardens and plots, the settlers proceeded to fields; and by 
1848 there were about 800 acres planted with cotton. <A Natal 
Cotton Company was then established, by whom it was estimated 
that the produce would be about 600 lbs. per acre. In his evidence 
before the Committee of 1848, Mr. Blaine expressed his opinion, 
that nearly the whole area of Natal (about 120 miles long, b 
nearly the same in width) has a soil and climate well fitted for the 
cotton culture. Bales of cotton have been transmitted from Natal 
very similar to that of New Orleans—clean, fine, tenacious, but 
of a slight brownish tint. About 100 bales of cotton were brought 
to this country from Natal in 1849 ; and it was estimated that the 
quantity would reach 500 bales in 1850. The labour of the Zoo- 
loos, an African tribe, can, it is said, be procured by the Natal 
cultivators for 10s. per month: this seems so low, that it is pro- 
bably a mistake ; but there is nothing unreasonable in supposing 
that native labour can be procured quite as cheaply as slave labour 
in the United States. Port Natal, too, is so situated, that the 
cotton can easily find its way down to convenient ports of ship- 
ment on the coast. _ 

An enterprise has recently been organized by several eminent 
firms in this country, to test the possibility of growing cotton well 
and cheaply on the west coast of Africa. In September, 1850, 
the President of Liberia (which remarkable republic lies between the 
British settlements at Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Castle) wrote 
to Lord Palmerston to express his high opinion of the future results 
ofthe attempt. He said,‘‘ There can be no question, my lord, as to 
the success of the enterprise, particularly in Liberia, if properly ma- 
naged. They have here ns who are well acquainted with the 
culture of cotton, having had many years’ experience in the United 
States. These assure me, having demonstrated the fact by actual 
experiments, that cotton of as good quality as in the United States 
can be raised here, and in large quantities, if persons of sufficient 
pecuniary means will engage in cultivating it.’”’ The Board of 
Trade, at the suggestion of Lord Palmerston, submitted to the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce some specimens of cotton sent 
from Liberia and Gold Coast; and the Chamber reported that the 
cotton was of a kind well suited for a large and important depart- 
ment of Manchester manufactures. 

Dr. Lang, presbyterian minister in New South Wales, was one 
of the first to observe the fitness of that colony for the growth of 
cotton. Having visited the cotton fields of Brazil and the United 
States, and thus become familiar with their appearance, he was 
struck with the healthy appearance of cotton plants kept merely as 
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curiosities, in the gardens of some of the settlers in New South 
Wales. One settler had procured a small quantity of cotton seed 
from America ; others had received a few of the seeds from him; 
and the gardens gradually presented a small crop of plants. The 
climate is fine ; there are rivers which might easily be navigated by 
steam-boats ; and the culture was altogether one which Dr. Lang 
thought might well be conducted by free emigrants. In his evi- 
dence before the committee of 1848, Dr. Lang stated that the por- 
tion of Australia which he deemed best fitted for the growth of 
cotton is between 24° and 30°S. lat. ; but especially between 26° and 
30°, in a district watered by the Clarence and Brisbane rivers. He 
stated, ‘‘I amstrongly of opinion that if we had a free emigrant 
population settled in great numbers in that part of the territory, 
we could grow cotton so as to import it into England at a cheaper 
rate than the slaveholders of the United States or the Brazils; for, 
as compared with the United States, the plant with us is a perennial, 
and does not require to be reproduced from seed every year; it is 
not destroyed in the winter; and again, as compared with the 
Brazils, we have the advantage of water carriage. I ascertained at 
Pernambuco (Brazil) that the cotton there was grown at not less 
than 50 leagues, and in some instances 150 leagues from the coast ; 
and that it is brought down to the coast entirely on horseback, in 
small bales. But with us, if we had only a numerous agricultural 
ehoriyenaer along these rivers (Clarence and Brisbane), we could 

ave small steam boats that could take the produce from every 
farmer at his own door at the smallest cost.” Since Dr. Lang ex- 
pressed this opinion, Sea Island cotton has been sown near Maitland, 
about 80 miles from Sydney, and specimens have been sent home to 
England of the finest and most approved kind. 


COTTON CROPS: BRAZIL AND WEST INDIES, 


The quantities which we receive from Brazil have been already 
stated. Unless better roads from the interior to the coast are 
formed, or steamers placed on the rivers, it does not seem probable 
that our supplies from Brazil will be largely increased. 

“ Many parts of the West Indies,” says a writer in the Econo- 
mist, “St. Vincent especially, which are worst adapted for the 
sugar cane, are the best adapted for the cotton plant, which flou- 
ws a in light and dry soils, and especially near the sea coast. The 
artificial stimulus which our mistaken policy so long applied to 
sugar cultivation having been withdrawn, it must be abandoned 
in all unsuitable localities, and would be well replaced by cotton. 
What price would be required to pay its culture we cannot say; 
but considering at how small a cost it might be placed on ship- 
board in all these colonies, and how large a portion this item ge- 
nerally forms of the whole expense of production—we cannot see 
why cotton should not be grown in the Antilles as cheaply as in 
the United States, if only the negroes can be relied upon for steady 
and continuous labour during the picking season. Now the price 
of West India cotton ranges higher than that of the bulk of the 
American crop, as being longer in staple. Our belief is, that were 
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the attentiou of our planters once energetically directed to this ar- 
ticle, they might soon send us a regular supply of 100,000 bales per 
annum, and thus find a use for many estates that must otherwise 
be abandoned?” 

This subject, the encouragement of the cotton culture in the West 
Indies, has lately engaged, and is now engaging, much attention. 
Towards the close of 1849 Mr. M‘Geachy, crown surveyor in Ja- 
maica, took steps which have led to the adoption of cotton cultiva- 
tion in that island. After a tour in the United States, during which 
he collected a considerable quantity of the best cotton seed, he dis- 
tributed it in small parcels all over the island, and gave such in- 
formation as he could respecting the best mode of culture, through 
the press and other media. In America the cotton trees are killed 
every winter by frost; but the climate of Jamaica enables the tree 
to live for years. In Louisiana, and one or two others of the 
northern states, cotton estates are being converted into sugar es- 
tates, since the alteration in the sugar duties of England: and it 
seems not at all improbable that the very same cause may lead to 
many of the Jamaica sugar estates being converted into cotton es- 
tates. 

An Association has been formed at Kingston in Jamaica, in the 
summer of 1850, to encourage this culture. They subscribed a small 
capital, sufficient to take a three years’ lease of a deserted sugar 
estate, deemed suitable for the purpose ; and they are now making 
arrangements to convert it into a profitable cotton estate. On the 
success of this experiment much will depend. A Mr. Sullivan has 
communicated to the Association the results of his own individual 
experience in cotton planting in Jamaica, which he considers to be 
favourable. He procures free negro labour at from 43d. to 1s. per 
day, according to circumstances ; and speaks of the soil and cli- 
mate on the south side of the island as being favourable to cotton 
growth. Whether the free negroes will consent to work steadily 
and continuously enough for the requirements of a cotton estate, 1s 
a question on which there is much difference of opinion. 

Sir W. M. G. Colebrooke, governor of Barbadoes, in a letter re- 
cently addressed (March, 1850) to Earl Grey, says—‘‘ At a for- 
mer period, and especially in seasons when the sugar crops had 
failed or were unproductive, cotton was extensively cultivated ; 
but at present it is confined to such lands as are unsuited to the 
growth of the sugar cane, and the quantity raised is inconsiderable. 
As the cultivation of cotton might become again an available re- 
source, not only as an article of export, but from the employment it 
would afford to a number of persons who are unfit for the laborious 
work of the sugar plantation, I am not without hope that it will 
acquire some share of attention.” 

The governor of St. Lucia writes, in April, 1850—‘‘ The culti- 
vation of cotton is likely to attract attention, in consequence of the 
recent proceedings of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the 
energy with which it is said to have been entered upon in Jamaica, 
and the success reported to have attended experiments in the island 
of Dominica. Three or four gentlemen have mentioned to me their 
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intention of commencing its culture in thiscolony, upon a limited 
scale. Many years ago, as I am informed, some fine varieties of 


the plant were successfully cultivated in the drier districts of the 
island.” 


Mr. G. R. Porter, in a valuable paper on the cotton manufacture, 
communicated to the British Association at their Edinburgh meet- 
ing in 1850, suggests that if American crops should in future ex- 
hibit frequent deficiencies, and if other supplies should increase but 
slowly, it might be worth while to inquire how far flar might be- 
come a valuable adjunct to cotton. The manufacturing arrange- 
ments in respect to flax have now become very complete; and the 
growth of the material is gradually becoming better understood. 
‘¢ Hitherto we have in this country,” says Mr. Porter, ‘ been 
greatly Rependont upon our foreign importation for supplies of flax ; 
while the law imposed restrictions upon the importation of grain for 
human food, there existed a kind of moral impediment in the way 
of increasing our home-growth of articles for any purpose not of 
equal primary necessity. That impediment is now removed ; and 
there can be no reason given why our fields should not be hence- 
forth used for the production of any article that promises an ade- 
quate profit to the farmer. It is especially desirable so to apply the 
productive power of the soil for the supply of articles as indispensa- 
ble to the support of millions of our people as corn itself; and an 
additional inducement to the growth of flax, beyond that offered by 
other articles, may be found in the fact, that to bring it to the same 
condition as that in which it is usually imported from foreign coun- 
tries, calls for the employment of a considerable amount of human 
labour. There is no part of the United Kingdom in which the flax 
plant cannot be successfully cultivated.”” There seems no reason 
why flax should not be used more frequently than it is, either as a 
substitute for, or in combination with, cotton. Mixed fabrics of 
cotton and flax are already largely manufactured. ‘‘ It would not 
appear difficult so to order the arrangements of a spinning mill or a 
weaving shed, that both flax and cotton might be included within 
its operations; and that the preponderance in those operations might 
be given, from time to time, either to the one or to the other, ac- 
cording to the capabilities of the markets ofsupply on the one 


psy and the requirements of the markets of consumption on the 
other, 


INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


In the D hea 1846, an Act was passed ‘‘ to amend the Laws re- 
lating to Friendly Societies,” in which, amongst other things, the 
following were declared amongst the purposes for which such so- 
cieties may be established :— 

‘‘For the frugal investment of the savings of the members, for 
better enabling them to purchase food, firing, clothes, or other 
necessaries, or the tools or implements of their trade or calling, or 


to provide for the education of their children or kindred, with or 
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without the assistance of charitable donations: provided always, 
that the shares in any such investment society shall not be trans- 
ferable, and that the investment of each member shall accumulate 
or be employed for the sole benefit of the member investing, or the 
husband, wife, children, or kindred, of such members, and that no 
part thereof shall be appropriated to the relief, maintenance, or en- 
dowment of any other member or person whomsoever ; and that 
the full amount of the balance due according to the rules of the 
society to such member shall be paid to him on withdrawing from 
the society.” 

The general objects of Friendly Societies, to provide against natural 
contingencies, of which the probability may be calculated by way 
of average, have been much extended by this portion of the Act of 
1846, which is known as the Frugal Investment clause. 

Forming assocciations under the protection of the a So- 
cieties Act, provision warehouses and mills have been established 
in various parts of the country by working men. It appears, from 
the minutes of evidence taken before a select committee of the House 
of Commons last session, ‘‘ on Savings of the middle and working 
classes,’’ that at Rochdale there is an association of 450 members, 
who deal amongst themselves in provisions and clothing, a portion 
of which they manufacture. They have eight looms for weavin 
flannel, for example. This establishment at Rochdale is shut 
day, but is opened in the evening, when the committee that manage 
the association attend to the wants of the members. Out of the 
profits, five per cent. is paid on the capital invested, and the remainder 
is divided amongst the members, as a bonus on their purchases. 
At Leeds, a flour mill, with 3,200 members, and a capital invested 
of 3,300/., supplies the subscribers with flour at prime cost. There 
are similar societies at Bacup, Haywood, Miln-Row, Smallbridge, 
Whitworth, Padiham, Riponden, Tillicoultry, and Galashiels ; and, 
for the most part, they are constituted under the Friendly Societies 
Act. But that act necessarily limits the scope of their operations. 
They may purchase amongst themselves, but they cannot sell to 
others, or unite with other societies for sales and exchanges ; their 
shares are not transferable; their property is not invested in trustees ; 
they have no protection against the frauds of their officers. Some 
of these societies, therefore, overstep the provisions of the act under 
which they are formed; they become trading associations, and as 
such subject to the common law of partnership, with unlimited 
liability on the part of individual members, and having none of 
those recognised powers and advantages which belong to joint stock 
companies and chartered companies. 

The evidence given before the recent committee on Savings of the 
middle and working classes, if it has not exhibited a uniform agree- 
ment as to the principles involved in the inquiry, hasshown beyond 
2ll doubt the existence of a great and general desire on the part of 
the working classes, to be allowed to form co-operative trading as- 
sociations for their own benefit. In point of fact, such associations 
have been formed and are forming, under all the difficulties which 
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the existing laws of partnership Mr. Walter Cooper, a 
journeyman tailor, and manager of the Working Tailors Association, 
in Great Castle-street, London, was examined by the committee. 
His evidence is important : ‘‘ It will be recollected that those letters 
which appeared in the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ on labour and the poor, 
created a very great impression on the public mind ; and a number 
of gentlemen well-disposed towards the working classes met, with 
a few working men, and the question was asked, ‘What can be 
done, not only to rescue the working classes, but to show them 
what they can do themselves by unity and sobriety ?’ and believing 
that the principle of association was a sound one, a house was taken, 
a@ committee was formed, and a certain amount of capital was 
guaranteed for the use of the association ; 300/., that was all the 
capital. We issued an address to the public; we told the public 
that we thought we could associate to raise ourselves from a state 
of destitution, and we thought that good men of all parties and all 
classes ought to sympathize with us and support us. The public 
responded to that appeal, and we had a number of friends, who 
were our first customers, and gradually we got beyond the circle of 
our friends. From 12 in number we were obliged to add to our 
number, until now we have 34, and we have got far beyond the 
circle of our friends. We have got a great portion of the public, 
and the working men of different trades come to us in large num- 
bers. Though we have been only three months at work, at the 
end of that time we found that we had a clear profit of 77/., after 
paying all expenses, and paying the workmen good wages. That 
771. we divided into thirds ; one third went towards paying off the 
capital we had borrowed, the second third to the increase of the 
stock, and the next third was divided among the workmen at the 
end of three montke. The difficulty we feel, however, is this—that 
the money was lent to me, and I am the party responsible. I gave 
a bill of sale, and I am the responsible party. The workmen are 
not responsible ; they might break the laws, and there is no legal 
power that could hinder them, that is as we understand it at pre- 
sent. They say, we are quite willing to work together; we are 
willing to invest our savings to strengthen the association, and to 
assist other associations, but we think that working men ought to 
have a security, when they have done so, that one bad man, or 
some bad men, shall not take the advantage which the law now 
offers to rob them of their savings.” 

Mr. James Clarkson, who was also examined, was connected 
with an association of industrious men in the baking business, with 
some borrowed capital, working together for a common purpose. 
The working men with whom he was connected, were desirous to 
have facilities and safeguards given to them to carry out their in- 
dustrial association ; especially to prevent fraud amongst the part- 
ners, and to enforce their rules through the medium of a magistrate, 
without going into the Court of Chama: They could easily 


obtain capital in shares, if they could have the necessary safeguards; 
and they could produce bread cheaply, without working at night, 
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and on Sundays, and in comfortable bake-houses, instead of 
miserable cellars. 

The mode in which their business is at present conducted and 
the difficulties under which they labour, thus stated by the repre- 
sentatives of the tailors and the bakers, are common to all other 
associations, whether of shoemakers, or needlewomen, or printers, 
that now claim the public sympathy, and in some persons excite no 
inconsiderable alarm, It was, perhaps, from some feeling of appre- 
hension that the Frugal Investment Clause was omitted in the 
Friendly Societies Bill brought in last session. The remonstrances 
against this omission, which were strongly stated by many witnesses 
before the Savings Committee, have led to its restoration in the 
recent Act, with the introduction ofrather an important word. We 
now read, ‘ for the frugal investment of the savings of the members, 
for better enabling them to purchase food, firing, clothes, or other 
necessaries, or the tools, implements, or materials of their trade or 
calling.’’ With tools, implements, and materials, such friendly 
societies may become working associations, as far as regards the 
supply of their own wants, under all the usual protection which 
belongs to such friendly societies ; but they cannot become trading 
associations in the extended sense of the word. 

To meet, then, the difficulties which are opposed to carrying out 
their principle of industrial associations, would their constitution be 
improved by any application of the existing laws? First, they might 
become joint-stock companies. Mr. Hughes, a barrister, disposes 
of this resource very summarily : ‘‘I think the great legal obstacle 
is the Joint Stock Companies Act, which requires (whenever a body 
of men trading together amount to 25) that they shall have three 
directors, that the capital shall be divided into shares, and that the 
shares shall be transterable. There are 38 objects in the schedule ; 
and the expense of registering is so great, and the general cum- 
brousness of the act, except as applied to very large concepns, is 
such, that it precludes people with small capital from iling 
themselves of the benefits which it gives. It is not applidgble to 
working men particularly, because in every joint-stock company 
the shares must be transferable, and the very essence of these asso- 
ciations is, that the shares shall remain untransferable.” 

Secondly, they might become chartered companies, the object of 
which would be, to limit the liability of partners, The Committee 
in their report have disposed of this suggestion: “The Crown is 
empowered by Act of Parliament, in certain cases, by charter, to 
limit the liability of partners. This power, however, has seldom 
been exercised, does not seem guided by any clear rule, and involves 
expense greater even than that of obtaining an Act of Parliament. 
Your Committee has in evidence that the benevolent projectors of 
an useful undertaking (the Metropolitan Model Lodging-Houses for 
Workmen) obtained a charter from the Crown, which put them to 
great delay, and cost them upwards of 1,0007. In like manner 
many eater prises for similar objects are stated to have been pre- 
vented by the trouble and expense of such a charter,” 
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If, then, industrial associations are to-be formed with those safe- 
guards and securities which prudent men would require, either by 
the co-operation of workmen amongst themselves, or by workmen 
united with capitalists, it seems impossible to conduct them as such 
partnerships, at all extensively, without a law of limited liability. 
The eminent political economist, Mr. John Stuart Mill, was exa- 
mined before the Savings Committee on this point ; and his evidence 
as to what the law should be is so clear, that we should injure its 
effect by any abridgement. We shall select Mr. Mill’s opinion, 
from his answers to various questions :— 

‘“¢ There are two questions of limitation of liability ; one is that 
of allowing commandité partnerships, under which the managing 
and acting partners are under unlimited liability ; and the liability 
that is limited is only as to those who advance capital, but do not 
take part in the management. The other is the question .of 
allowing perfect freedom of forming joint-stock companies with 
unlimited liability ; and that is a question much more difficult than 
the other. If there were a general law, by which persons might 
form themselves into joint-stock companies with limited pacruan d 
whenever they pleased, I think you ought to allow individu 
also to limit their liability, giving due notice ; in order that the 
competition might be equal. It would be a very great alteration 
in the present state of the law, but one to which general principles 
are favourable. On general principles, one sees no sufficient 
reason why people should not be allowed to employ their capital 
and labour on any terms that they please, and to deal with others 
on any terms that they please, provided those terms are known, 
and that they do not give themselves out for what they are not. 
Still that is a more difficult question than the question of comman- 
dite partnerships ; and it is very possible that in the case of joint- 
stock companies with unlimited liability, that it might be better to 
consider each particular case on its own merits; to facilitate the 
obtaining of a charter where the purpose was of public utility, 
and to take away the expense in cases where the public advantage 
was recognised. * * * * * #* JT look upon commandile 
partnerships as a mode of lending. So long as it was the principle 
of the law that you ought to prevent people from lending at more 
than a limited rate of interest, it was necessary to prevent them 
from evading the prohibition, and doing the same thing in an indirect 
way ; but that principle the law appears to have given up, with a 
omy exception, for which reasons other than those of public 
utility may be assigned ; the case of contracts relating to land. I 
think it an inconsistency to say that people are free to lend money 
in the ordinary way at any rates they like, but that there shall be 
one particular mode of lending from which they are interdicted, 
namely, lending at the rate of interest varying withthe profits of 
a concern ; which is the only difference between commandite part- 
nerships and any other loan, except one other difference which is 
greatly to the advantage of all parties, namely, that the loan by 
commandite increases the security of all the other creditors instead 
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of diminishing it, because all the other creditors must be paid out 
of the capital of the commanditaire before he can recover any- 
thing, * * * * * * The introduction of the law of com- 
mandite, withtsuch safeguards, or regulations, or limitations, as the 
wisdom of the Legislature might introduce, would give additional 
facility for enterprises directed by intelligence, and create addi- 
tional facilities for the investments of the middle and working 
classes. Above all, which is very important, it would enable 
personal qualities to obtain in a greater degree than they can now 
the advantages which the use aot aid of capital affords. It would 
enable persons of recognised integrity and capacity for business to 
obtain credit, and to share more freely in the advantages which are 
now confined in a great degree to those who have capital of their 
own, * * * * * At present it isin the power of anybody 
to commence business with borrowed capital. Now the same person 
who has sufficient confidence in the undertaking to risk money en 
commandite upon it, would probably advance the same amount on 
loan; which would be a less advantageous mode both to the bor- 
rower and to all persons with whom he might deal, because the 
lender would come into competition with the other creditors in the 
event of failure, instead of supplying funds out of which their claims 
might be satisfied. The Legislature does not think it necessary to 
restrict people from carrying on business with borrowed money, lest 
it should give a stimulus to speculation ; and there seems no reason 
why, when it permits borrowing in every mode, it should select for 
prohibition the one mode which is at the same time the most useful 
to the borrower, and the most advantageous to the security of all 
other creditors. A person to whom 5,000/. have been advanced in 
commandite, is in exactly the same position with regard to those 
who have transactions with him as if he had inherited, or acquired, 
that sum in hisown right. * * * * * * Where the law of 
commandite exists, no person whose responsibility is limited is 
allowed to do any act whatever as a partner; he may inspect the 
accounts and give his opinion, and that opinion will have weight, 
but he cannot act towards any third party as a partner, nor even 
as an agent, nor can his name appear in the firm, nor can he be held 
forth as a party concerned; so that he isin reality merely a creditor ; 
but he is a creditor on peculiar terms; that is to say, he receives 
nothing at all unless the concern is profitable; if it fails he is the 
last satisfied, and may lose all, when no other creditor loses any- 
thing, * * * * * * Even without publicity, I see no greater 
objection to commandite than to any other mode of carrying on 
business with borrowed money. As long as a person in business 
can borrow at all, persons may deal with him under a supposition 
that the capital with which he is trading is his, when in point of 
fuct it may all have been borrowed. Still the case of commandite 
partnership affords facilities for giving publicity, which are taken 
advantage of in the American and French law. Both in the law of 
New York and in the French law the amount of the sum advanced 
en commandite must be registered, and the number of persons from 
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whom it comes ; and the fact that the amount is registered enables 
persons dealing with that firm to be acquainted with the resources 
of the firm much more than with those of any other firm what- 
ever.” 

The question which was raised by the Committee, and which 
elicited Mr. Mill’s opinion as to the operation of commandite part- 
nerships ,was this : ‘‘ Do you not think that if such limited liability 
were introduced, under reasonable safeguards, many benevolent 
persons, or persons desirous of giving facilities to improve the con- 
dition of the working classes, would be willing to lend moderate 
sums, say from 100/. to 200/. or 300/., to put them in action ?’’ Mr. 
Mill had previously said, that ‘‘an alteration of the law in regard 
to the responsibility of partners would be of great importance to 
those associations, not for the sake of the responsibility of the ope- 
ratives who may be members of such associations, but in order to 
induce persons of capital to advance it to them for those purposes.” 
It appears to us, therefore, that in this particular inquiry into indus- 
trial associations for the working classes, the question is not whether 
there should be a sweeping alteration of the law of partnership, so as 
to give limited liability to capitalists, but whether the application 
of the principle of limited liability is not called for by the urgent 
desires of a very numerous portion of society, becoming every day 
more and more influential. It is easy to understand the objections 
that may be made, even with the most benevolent intentions, to a 
sudden and total change of the law of partnership, as regards un- 
limited liability. Mr. H. Bellenden Ker, of whose anxiety to pro- 
mote the welfare of the working classes we have on many occa- 
sions had ample demonstration, records his opinion in the most de- 
liberate manner by a written paper handed to the Committee on 
Savings, in which he says, ‘‘ It appears to me that the only point 
to be considered with respect to the existing law of partnership 
(taking it in its widest sense, so as to include joint-stock companies, 
and companies established by Act of Parliament, or charter) is, 
whether that law is apt and convenient for parties engaged in 
commerce, or in the different undertakings for which partnerships 
were established, and whether due facilities and protection are 
afforded to them and to persons dealing with them.’’ But, are 
there no parties to be considered but those “ engaged in commerce, 
or in the different undertakings for which partnerships are establish- 
ed?” Mr. Ker adds, *‘ it would be idle, it appears to me, to consider 
whether the law should be altered, merely to afford a convenient 
investment for small portions of the anpital, or savings of the middle 
and working classes.” But if these same classes find that ‘‘ the 
existing law of partnership” works injuriously against them, wh 
should not a principle be introduced concurrently with the princi- 
ple of that existing law, which would also be “‘ apt and convenient 
for parties’ not “engaged in commerce,” but who believe that 
their money savings, and their great capital, their labour, would be 
more productive if they were “ engaged in commerce ?”’? Mr. Ker 
puts in a paper, as furnished him “ by a person of very great intelli- 
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Industrial Associations. 99 
gence and extremely valuable,” in which we find the following pas- 
sage 

e With respect to the last class especially, that of trading asso- 
ciations of working men, it may be suggested that few investments 
seem more adapted to the working man than investments in his own 
trade and labour. 

‘‘ Whilst nothing appears simpler and more natural than that, 
where men are engaged in the same labour all day long, and the 
whole provision for themselves when out of work, for their families 
in sickness, after their death, &c., must come out of that labour, 
they should be encouraged directly to connect the labour itself 
with those provident purposes, by adopting the machinery of a 
friendly society. 

“Tt should be observed, that nothing can prevent these associations 
from starting up as joint stock-companies of working men. There 
is a tailors’ joint-stock company in Oxford Street already, composed 
exclusively of working men. The question is, therefore, are the 
working men to be compelled to adopt that machinery of the joint- 
stock company which the experience of the last few years has 
shown to be so fruitful of speculation and fraud ; or are they, by a 
very slight extension of the law, to be preserved as far as possible 
from speculation, by bringing under the friendly societies jurisdic- 
tion these trading associations ? 

‘¢ The extension of the law is indeed very slight, if the frugal in- 
vestment clause be considered. That clause allows the saving of 
the trader’s profit, by the formation of a society for the purchase 
of necessaries ; all that is wanted here, is the gaining of that profit 
by the formation of societies for purposes of sale instead of purchase. 

he restrictions of the frugal investment clause, as to the non- 
transferability of shares, and the confining the whole benefit to the 
members and their families, are such as form part of the very 
scheme of these associations.” 

The question, therefore, would appear to narrow itself to the 
consideration of which is the best mode of effecting what would 
appear to be a social 4: The experiment of Trading Asso- 
ciations of Working Men has only yet been tned upon a very 
small scale. Their benefits may be altogether visionary. The 
Committee in their report, express a belief ‘‘ that in ordinary cases 
individual energy and larger capital will prevail against the neces- 
sarily inferior advantages which these Associations must possess.” 
They very seusibly add, ‘‘ but this is a consideration which the 
parties desirous to associate are justified in deciding for themselves.”’ 
Mr. Mill is of opinion that it would be just and politic, under 
reasonable safeguards, to provide facilities for the experiment being 
made. 

There is a question from the Committee, and an answer from 
Mr. Mill, that may well make all thoughtful persons especially 
solicitous that this important subject should receive that speedy 
attention from the legislature which the Committee have strongly 
urged :— 
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“¢ Do you think there is anything in the.present tone and temper 
of the working classes which would make it now desirable to give 
attention to this subject?—I think there is at this moment more 
than there has ever been before, and there is likely to be more and 
more, a feeling on their part, against all the inequalities which 
exist in society. There is a very growing feeling of that kind, 
and the only way of mitigating that feeling is to remove all 
inequalities that can be removed without preponderating dis- 
advantages.” 

In our own time, and more especially within the last twenty 
years, the tendency of capital has been to operate in large masses, 
especially in the distribution of commodities. Small shops are 
swallowed up in mighty warehouses, in which, as in the oriental 
bazaar, a great variety of articles of necessity and luxury may be 
purchased under one roof. There can be no doubt that the con- 
sumers are supplied more cheaply and more conveniently under such 
a system. But, on the other hand, what Mr. Mill points to as 
‘¢ the inequalities of society” are thus brought more prominently 
into view. It is impossible to believe that this tendency of capital 
to centralize can always go forward without some counterbalance. 
The mere money advantages may be as great to the servants in such 
establishments who fill offices of trust as in the old system, under 
which an active and clever tradesman or artisan was doomed to the 
life-long apathy of a little shop or a bench in a garret. But the 
craving for independence is a feeling which cannot be destroyed, 
and ought not to be destroyed. We have no doubt that under a law 
of partnership with limited liability—under a law in which the 
principal of a concern would not incur risk in assigning small 
shares to his assistants—a more harmonious arrangement of interests 
and duties might be effected than we now can hope to effect, and 
the talents and industrial virtues of the employed more extensively 
called forth. The principle is not a new one. It exists among the 
Cornish miners ; it does, or did, exist in the Hull whale ships, and 
amongst fishermen on the south coast; it prevails extensively in 
manufacturing establishments in New England ; the business of a 
house-painter in Paris named Leclaire, who before the Revolution 
of 1848 gave his workmen small shares, has flourished through all 
the convulsions of the last three years. There are, we believe, 
capitalists in this country who would gladly make an abatement of 
individual profit, as Leclaire did, to have comfort and security in 

the content of those by whose aid their affairs are conducted. There 
are intelligent and skilful servants who feel that their zeal and their 
experience ought not always to be measured by mere wages. The 
law should not for ever keep these two classes antagonistic. 
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THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVE- 
MENTS, AND CHRONICLE OF 1850. 


VIIL—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE THIRD SESSION OF THE FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND). 
[13 Victoriz, cap. 2.—March 12, 1850.] 
An Act to restrain Party Processions in Ireland. 


It is declared by § 1, that “all assemblies of persons in Ireland who 
shall meet and parade together, or join in procession, and who shall 
bear, wear, or have amongst them, or any of them, any fire-arms, or 
other offensive weapons, or any banner, emblem, flag, or symbol, the 
display whereof may be calculated or tend to provoke animosity be- 
tween different classes of her Majesty’s subjects, or who shall be ac- 
companied by any person or persons playing music, or singing any 
song which may be calculated or tend to provoke animosity between 
different classes of her Majesty’s subjects, shall be unlawful assem- 
blies, and every person present thereat shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished accordingly.” 

By § 2 power is given to any justice of the peace to command such 
assemblies or processions to disperse ; persons refusing or neglecting 
to disperse, within a quarter of an hour after such proclamation (§ 3) 
are declared liable, on conviction before two justices of the peace, to 
a penalty of 5/., or one month’s imprisonment, for a first offence, and ~ 
a penalty of 101, or two months’ imprisonment for every second or 
subsequent offence ; all fire-arms, or other offensive weapons (§ 4), in . 
the personal possession of any person forming part of such assembly. . 
or procession are declared to be forfeited to her Majesty, and persons © 
refusing or neglecting to deliver up such arms, or weapons, are de- 
clared liable to the same penalties as in § 3, and this whether the pro- 
clamation has been made or not, or whether the assembly has dispersed 
or not; but no person (§ 5) whohas been maga) against in a sum- 
mary way is to be afterwards prosecuted for the misdemeanour. 


COMMONS’ INCLOSURE. 
[13 Victorie, cap. 8.—May 17, 1850.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands, in pursuance of the 
Fifth Annual General Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for 


England and Wales, and to confirm the proceedings in the matter of 
the Common Wood Inclosure. 


This is the first general annual Act for the inclosure of common 
lands, but the second clause is introduced to render valid the proceed- 
ings relating to the inclosure of Common Wood in the parish of Holt, 
in Denbighshire, for which the order was made in 1846, and of which 


some doubts had been entertained. The new inclosures comprised the 
following twenty-one places :— 
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Buckinghamshire—Little Missenden ; Penn. Caernarvonshire — 
Caerhyn ; Llanbedr-y-cenin. Derbyshire—Dalbury Lees Green. De- 
vonshire—Bolham Hill; Church Stanton. Gloucestershire—Weston 
sub Edge. Herefordshire—Swinmore Common. Monmouthshire — 
Caldicot cum Newton. Norfolk—South Wootton. Northumberland— 
Alnwick Moor. Nottinghamshire—Part of Sherwood Forest, in Mans- 
field. Somersetshire—Kew Stoke. Surrey—Carshalton and Walling- 
ton; Caterham ; Tilford. Sussex—Nutbourne Common ; Storrington. 
Westmorland —Dillicar Common. Yorkshire—Bewerley Moor and 
Hardcastle Moor, 


ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
[13 Victorie cap. 21.—June 10, 1850.] 
An Act for shortening the Language used in Acts of Parliament. 


The first section provides that any Act passed after the commence- 
ment of this Act may be altered or amended during the same session, 
without the repetition of the usual clause to that effect. All Acts 
(§ 2), where there are more enactments than one, are to be divided 
into sections, which are to be deemed enactments, without introduc- 
tory words. By (§ 3), when in any Act any former Act is referred to, 
it shall be sufficient, if such Act was made prior to the 7 Hen. VIL, 
to cite the year of the king’s reign, the statute, and the chapter; and 
if after the 4th Hen. VII., the year, the statute or session, the chap- 
ter, and section, without reciting the title or provision, but if only a 
portion of a section is to be amended or repealed, such portion must 
be recited, or the matter or thing set forth which is intended to be 
amended or repealed. 

§ 4, “In all Acts words importing the masculine gender shall be 
deemed and taken to include females, and the singular to include the 
plural, and the plural the singular, unless the contrary as to gender 
or number is expressly provided; and the word ‘month’ to mean 
calendar month, unless words be added showing lunar month to be 
intended; and ‘ county’ shall be held to mean also county of a town 
or of a city, unless such extended meaning is expressly excluded by 
words ; and the word ‘land’ shall include messuages, tenements, and 
hereditaments, houses and buildings, of any tenure, unless where 
there are words to exclude houses and buildings, or to restrict the 
meaning to tenements of some particular tenure; and the words 
‘oath,’ ‘swear,’ and ‘ affidavit,’ shall include affirmation, declaration, 
affirming, and declaring, in the case of persons by law allowed to de- 
clare or affirm instead of swearing.”’ 

Where any act (§ 5) is repealed, which in whole or in part repeals 
any former act, such repeal is not to revive the former act or provi- 
sions, unless expressly so declared; and whenever (§ 6) any act is passed 
substituting provisions for those of some former act, the provisions of 
the first act are to remain in force until those of the second come into 
action, ‘‘ Every Act (§7) made after the commencement of this act 
shall be deemed and taken to be a public act, and shall be judicially 
taken notice of as such, unless the contrary be expressly provided and 
declared by such act.’’ This Act (§ 8) is to take effect from and im- 
mediately after the commencement of the next session of parliament. 
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TITLES OF RELIGIOUS CONGREGATIONS. 
[12 and 13 Victorie, cap. 28.—July 15, 1850.] 


An Act to render more simple and effectual the Titles by which Congre- 
gations or Societies for purposes of Religious Worship or Education 
in England and Ireland hold Property for such purposes. 


By § 1 it is enacted that wherever frechold, leasehold, copy hold, or 
customary property in England or Wales, has been or shall be ac- 
quired by any congregation or society of persons associated for pur- 
poses of religious worship, or for the promotion of education, whether 
as a chapel or meeting-house ; house, garden, or glebe, for the minis- 
ter; school-house, college, or seminary, master’s residence, garden, 
or play-ground ; or hall or rooms for the meeting or transaction of the 
business of such congregation or society ; such property having been 
duly conveyed and assigned to a trustee or trustees, subject to any 
trust for such congregation or society, such conveyance or assignment 
shall vest the said property in their successors, without any transfer 
or re-conveyance ; but where the property is copyhold or of customary 
tenure, the customary fine and heriot upon death or alienation is to be 
paid on the appointment of trustees, and thereafter at the expiration 
of every forty years, as long as the trust shall continue. _ 

For the purpose of preserving evidence of the appointment of new 
trustees, §3 provides that the appointment must be made by deed. 
§ 4 extends the provisions of this Act to Ireland. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 
[13 and 14 Victoria, cap. 32.—July 15, 1850.] 


An Act for confirming certain Provisional Orders of the General Board 
of Health, 


Under the provisions of the Public Health Act (11 and 12 Vict. 
cap. 62) the provisional orders of the General Board of Health are 
confirmed and made absolute in respect to the following places :— 
The borough of Stratford-upon-Avon; the town and parish of Dart- 
ford ; the hamlet of Harrow Town and Roxeth ; the parish of Chelms- 
ford ; the city of York; the borough of Newport; the town of Bre- 
con; the borough of Derby; and the borough of Dover; and it is 
enacted that the first election of local boards of health shall take place 
on September 2, 1850. 


POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (SCOTLAND). 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 38.—July 15, 1850.] 


An Act to make more effectual provision for regulating the Police of 
Towns and populous places in Scotland, and for paving, draining, 
cleansing, lighting, and improving the same. 


This long and important Act empowers the houscholders of ‘ towns’ 
(which term is defined to include burghs, and places having a cor- 
poration), and ‘populous places’ (which are defined to mean any 
town, village, or locality, having twelve hundred inhabitants or up- 
wards, and not having a corporation), to hold meetings and adopt the 
provisions of this Act, under which they may (according to the quali- 
fications prescribed for thus yoting) elect commissioners for the dis- 
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trict, who are thereby empowered to appoint and regulate a police 
force ; to make rules and orders relative to the watching, lighting 
with gas or otherwise, paving and cleansing the streets and roads ; to 
supply and distribute water and gas, to put down and remove nui- 
sances affecting health; to form new sewers; to appoint officers to 
carry their regulations into effect, and to impose and levy rates for 
the payment of the expenses attendant thereon. Provision is made — 
for publicity of the accounts, the commissioners are never directly or 
indirectly to derive any emolument or profit from business or work 
performed, or hold any office of profit under this Act, and at each of 
the meetings held under it the commissioners are to defray their own 
expenses ; and there is a power of appeal. In parliamentary burghs 
the magistrates and councils are to be commissioners and magistratcs 
under this Act, and in burghs of regality they may be elected by the 
householders. Powers are given to the commissioners to repress and 
abate nuisances ; to fine and imprison for disorderly conduct; to pro- 
vide engines and other means of defence against fire, and to fine per- 
sons guilty of careless or wilfully causing danger from fire; to regu- 
late places of public resort; to license yearly and regulate the 
fares of hackney carriages; to make bye-laws for the regulation of 
bathing-machines, and for bathing where any part of the sea-shore or 
river may be used as a public bathing-place within the district; to 
cause roads and streets to be kept in repair and to be cleansed, stag- 
nant water to be removed, and the beds of running streams to be kept 
clear, and to take other precautions for the preservation of the public 
health; to regulate the places for, and the manner of, interments ; to 
make regulations for lodging-houses ; to license and regulate slaughtcer- 


houses, and to make pos against the sale of unwholesome or 


adulterated articles of food; to make regulations for the keeping of 
gunpowder ; to examine and provide for the correctness of weights 
and measures; to license and regulate the business of brokers and 
pawnbrokers ; to repress and punish vagrancy, and to regulate lodging- 
houses for mendicants, &c. ; to punish ring-droppers, thimblers, &c. ; 
to improve and form public streets and to pave and light them ; to ap- 
point officers to carry their regulations into effect ; to cause surveys 
and plans to be made and engraved ; to cause plans to be made for new 
works, or for altering old ones for the purposes of drainage and sew- 
age, for which estimates must be obtained before they are undertaken, 
and to make assessments for the construction 4nd maintenance of the 
same, and to regulate generally all matters connected with cesspools, 
privies, sewage, and drainage, the removal and disposal of ashes and 
other refuse ; to regulate the level, the width, and the placing of gas and 
water pipes in all new streets, to cause the streets to be named and 
the houses to be numbered ; to improve streets by purchasing and 
taking-down projecting houses and to prevent such projections in 
future; to cause outer doors to be made to open inward, and to cause 
water-spouts to be affixed to buildings ; to cause ruinous or dangerous 
buildings to be taken down or secured by their owners; to cause 
party walls to be erected in all new houses and other precautions 
taken against fire; to secure the proper ventilation of all public 
buildings, such as churches, schools, places of public amusement, &c. ; 
to regulate the use of cellars as dwelling-places ; to supply water gra- 
tuitously for the use of such inhabitants as choose to fetch it, to 
public baths and washhouses, and to provide and maintain fire-plugs ; 
either by pumps, cisterns, or conduits, or by contract with the owners 
of water-works ; or to erect water-works, and lay down pipes for 
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private use (in which case the water must be _ constantly to 
the top story of the highest house), but not if there exists a water 
company withing to furnish the supply on proper terms; to provide 
public clocks; to provide public slaughter-houses, places for public 
recreations, public bathing-places, wash-houses, and drying grounds ; 
and to borrow money for the porpoess of this Act on the security of 
the rates. They are invested with all the necessary powers for carry- 
ing the act into execution, by making der imposing penalties, 
and levying the same, or in some cases by progres Bi prison, but 
an appeal in many instances is allowed to the sheriffs’ court, either 
in regard to penalties, or to regulations and assessment. The Act 
contains 391 clauses. 


LARCENY SUMMARY JURISDICTION. 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 37.—July 29, 1850.] 


An Act for the further Extension of Summary Jurisdiction in Cases 
of Larceny. 

This Act, after reciting the 10 and 11 Vict. c. 82, for the more 
speedy trial and punishment of juvenile offenders ; and the 11 and 
12 Vict. c. 59, by which the preceding Act was extended to Ireland, 
proceeds to enact that the provisions of those Acts shall extend to 
offenders not exceeding sixteen years of age (instead of fourteen as 
hitherto), but limits the punishment of whipping to offenders under 
fourteen, and provides that the accused, when before the justices, 
may, either by himself or a parent, object to the summary jurisdic- 
tion, and that then the charge shall be proceeded with as if this Act 
had not been passed. The Act does not extend to Scotland. 


CONVICT PRISONS. 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 39.—July 29, 1850.] 
An Act for the better Government of Convict Prisons. 


The powers of the Visitors of Parkhurst prison, of the Commissioner 
for governing Pentonville prison, of the Inspectors of Millbank prison, 
and of the Superintendent of Convicts under Sentence of Transporta- 
tion, are by this Act consolidated and transferred to a corporate body, 
consisting of not less than three directors, to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State, under the title of ‘The Directors of Convict 
Prisons, in whom are vested the powers given under previous Acts 
for the management of the convicts at Parkhurst, Pentonville, and 
Millbank, and of every other place of confinement for male offenders 
in England under sentence of transportation. By § 4 the provisions 
of the Pentonville Prison Act imposing penalties on officers or 
servants conveying money, provisions, spirits, tobacco, &c. to the 
convicts, or privately conveying letters or papers to or from them, 
are extended to all the prisons or places under the governance of the 
Directors of Convict Prisons. 


POPULATION (IRELAND). 
{13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 44.—July 29, 1850.] 
An Act for taking an Account of the Population of Ireland. 
By § 2 it is enacted, “That such officers and men of the police 
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force of Dublin metropolis, and of the constabulary force, as the Lord 
Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland shall 
direct, together with such other competent persons as the said Lord 
Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors shall appoint to 
assist therein, shall, upon the thirty-first day of March and one or 
more next consecutive days in the year 1851, as the said Lord Lieu- 
tenant or other Chief Governor or Gavernces shall fix, severally visit 
every house within such districts as may be assigned to them re- 
spectively, and take an account in writing, according to such instruc- 
tions as may be given to them by the chief or under Secretary to the 
said Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors, of the 
number of persons dwelling therein, and of the sex, age, and occupa- 
tion of all such persons, distinguishing the persons born in the place or 
parish and county in which they shall be then dwelling; and shall 
also take an account of the number of inhabited houses and of unin- 
habited houses, and of houses then building within such districts 
respectively ; and shall also distinguish those parishes and places, or 
parts of parishes and places, within each district respectively, which 
are within the limits of any city or borough returning a member or 
members to serve in parliament; and shall also take an account of 
all such further particulars as by such instructions they may be 
directed to inquire into, such particulars and instructions haying no 
reference to the religion of any person or persons.” 

§ 3 appoints the governors or masters of gaols, hospitals, work- 
houses, &c., to be enumerators. By § 4 the chief or under Secretary 
of State for Ireland is to furnish the printed forms and instructions 
for the use of the persons employed in taking the accounts; and § 5 
empowers such persons to make the necessary inquiries. The 
accounts when prepared are to be transmitted (§ 9) to the office of 
the chief Secretary, who is to cause an abstract of the same to be 
made, and to be laid before parliament within twelve months of the 
day when the account was taken. The other sections (eleven alto- 
gether) impose penalties, varying from 40s. to £5, on persons re- 

ing to answer or giving false answers to the inquiries directed to 
be made by the forms prepared under this Act. Persons making 
false affirmations or declarations (§ 10) are subject to the penalties 
for wilful perjury. 


METROPOLITAN INTERMENTS. 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 52.—August 5, 1850. ] 


An Act to make better Provision for the Interment of the Dead in 
and near the Metropolis. 


The first section of this very important Act provides that the fol- 
lowing places, contained in a schedule, shall constitute and form one 
district, to be called ‘The Metropolitan Burial District ;? namely— 
The City of London and the liberties thereof, the Inner Temple and 
Middle Temple, and all other places and parts of places.contained 


within the exterior boundaries of the liberties of the City of London. 

In Middlesex.—The city and liberties of Westminster; including 
the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John the Evangelist ; St. Martin 
in the Fields; St. George Hanover Square; St. James; St. Mary-le- 
Strand, and St. Clement Danes, as well within the liberty of - 
minster as within the Duch er St. Paul. Covent Garden; St. 
Anne Soho; Whitehall Gardens; Whi 


tehall and Richmond Terrace 
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{whether the same be parochial or extfa-parochial) ; and the close 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter; the parishes of St. Giles in 
the Fields and St. George Bloomsbury; of St. Andrew Holborn and 
St. George the Martyr; the liberty of Hatton Garden, Saffron Hill, 
and Ely Rents ; the liberty of the Rolls ; the parishes of St. Pancras ; 
St. John Hampstead ; St. Marylebone ; Paddington; the precinct of 
the Savoy; the parish of St. Luke; the liberty of Glasshouse Yard ; 
the parishes of St. Sepulchre; St. James Clerkenwell, including both 
districts of St. James and St. John; St. Mary Islington; St. 
Mary Stoke Newington; the Charterhouse; the parishes of St. Mary 
Whitechapel; Christchurch Spitalfields; St. Leonard Shoreditch ; 
the liberty of Norton Folgate; the parishes of St. John Hackney ; 
St. Matthew Bethnal Green; the hamlets of Mile End Old Town 
and Mile End New Town; the parishes of St. Mary Stratford Bow ; 
Bromley St. Leonard; All Saints Poplar; St..Anne Limehouse ; 
the hamlet of Ratcliffe; the parishes of St. Paul Shadwell; St. 
George in the East; St. John Wapping; the liberty of East Smith- 
field; the precinct of St. Catherine; the liberty of the Tower, con- 
sisting of—the liberty of the Old Artillery Ground, the parish of 
Trinity Minories, the Old Tower precinct, the precinct of the Tower 
Within, and the precinct of Wellclose ; the parishes of Kensington ; 
St. Luke Chelsea; Fulham; and Hammersmith. Lincoln’s Inn; 
New Inn; Gray’s Inn; Staple Inn; that part of Furnival’s Inn in 
the County of Middlesex ; and Ely Place. 

In Kent.—The parishes of St. Paul and St. Nicholas Deptford ; 
Greenwich ; Woolwich; Charlton ; and Plumstead. 

In Surrey.—The Borough of Southwark, including the parishes of 
St. George the Martyr; St. Saviour; St. John Horsleydown; St. 
Olave; and St. Thomas. The parishes of Battersea (except the 
hamlet of Penge); Bermondsey ; Camberwell; Clapham; Lambeth; 
Newington; Putney; Rotherhithe ; Streatham; Tooting; Wands- 
. worth ; Christchurch; the Clink liberty ; and the hamlet of Hatcham 
. in the parish of Deptford. 

Z The General Board of Health are appointed by § 2 to carry the 

8 rovisions of this Act into effect, with the addition of a member to 

. bs appointed by her Majesty; the board is incorporated, and em- 
of wered to hold and purchase lands and hereditaments without 
gg icense of mortmain. The Board are authorised ({§ 3) to appoint 
ai and dismiss all necessary officers, such as secretaries, treasurer, 
So he. warden, gravediggers, and other servants ; but neither the additional 
is member nor any of the subordinate officers (§ 4) are to be appointed 
ig for a longer term than that for which the Board of Health is appointed 
i under ‘The Public Health Act, 1848,’ namely to 1853. The Board 
is also empowered (} 5) to provide the necessary offices. 

By § 6 the Board is empowered to purchase by agreement land for . 
burial grounds, either within or without the district, and to make or | 
improve roads and approaches to the same; or (§ 7) if they see fit all 
or any of the following cemeteries—Kensal Green Cemetery, High- 
a i ete, Norwood, and Nunhead Cemeteries, Earl’s Court Cemetery, 
Sa e City of London and Tower Hamlets Cemetery, the Victoria Park 
. iS Cemetery, and the Abney Park Cemetery, either by agreement or 
ULL otherwise, under the provisions of this Act, but only by agreemcut 

4 unless taken within two years from the passing of this Act, and in 
. any case subject to the rights to graves, vaults, and monuments 
Sof subsisting therein. Before the purchase of land (§ 8) for the site 
i. of a new burial ground, advertisements inviting tenders are to be 
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inserted at least twice in each of two daily newspapers, and no agree- 
ment to be entered into until the expiration. of six weeks from the 
time of the first insertion of such advertisement. 

§ 9 enacts, that it shall be lawful for the said Board to enclose and 
lay out the burial grounds provided under this Act, in such manner, 
and to erect and make therein such buildings and other works, as 
may appear to them fitting and proper, and to build in every such 
burial ground a suitable chapel for the performance of burial service 


according to the rites of the United Church of England and Ireland, . 


or where there is any chapel already built and consecrated accordin 
to the rites of the said United Church, in any cemetery purchase 
under this Act, to enlarge such chapel, if it appear to the said Board 
necessary so to do for the performance of such service; and every 
such chapel, and every burial ground, provided under this Act, 
except such portion thereof as may not be intended to be used for 
the burial of the dead according to the rites of the said United Church, 
may be consecrated by the lord bishop of the diocese within which 
such chapel is situated; and every chapel consecrated according to 
the rites of the said United Church in any burial ground provided 
under this Act, and the portion consecrated as aforesaid of every 
such burial ground, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the said 
bishop, and no service shall be performed in the burial of the dead 
in the portion consecrated according to the rites of the said United 
Church of any burial ground provided under this Act, otherwise than 
according to the rites of such church. 

_ Power is given by § 10 to the Board to appoint chaplains, who 
shall be licensed by and subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop of 
the diocese in which he is to officiate; and the said Board shall have 
power to remove such chaplains: but ‘‘the incumbent of the parish 
from which any body is brought may, by himself or his curate, upon 
giving notice as herein-after mentioned, perform such service over 
such body, where he desires so to do, and, subject to the rights of 
such incumbent and the regulations of the said Board, any other 
clerk in holy orders not prohibited by the bishop, nor under eccle- 
siastical censure, may perform such service.” 

§ 11 enacts, that “a portion of every burial ground provided 
under this Act shall not be consecrated as aforesaid, and the said 
Board may build thereon a suitable chapel or chapels for the per- 
formance of funeral service; and so much of any of the cemeteries 
already mentioned which shall be purchased under this Act as may not 
have been consecrated at the time of such purchase thereof, and ma 
have been used or appropriated for the purposes of interment, sha 
remain unconsecrated, and where there is any chapel on such uncon- 
secrated part of any such cemetery the said Board may, if they think 
necessary, enlarge such chapel for the performance of funeral service.” 

Notice is to be given ({ 12) in the London Gazette when a burial 
ground has been provided, and the necessary arrangements made, 
that interments may be made therein. 

§ 13 enacts, that “‘ when the said Board shall be of opinion that 
interment (otherwise than in the burial grounds provided under this 
Act) should be discontinued, wholly or subject to any exception or 
exceptions, in any part or parts of the district, they shall report to 


‘her Majesty their opinion accordingly, and after the presentation of 


such report her Majesty, by and with the advice of her Privy 

Council, may order that interment in the churches, chapels, and 

churchyards, and other burial places, mentioned in the order, shall 
F3 
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be wholly discontinued, or shall be discontinued subject to an 
exception or exceptions mentioned in such order; and any suc 
order may direct that the care of any non-parochial burial ground in 
which interment is ordered to be discontinued shall be vested in the 
said Board, and may authorize such Board to cause such ground to 
be fenced in such manner as the said Board may think suitable, and 
otherwise to act in relation to such ground as may appear to such 
Board fit and proper for securing due 1 to the bodies interred 
therein, and for protecting the public health; and every such order 
shall be published in the London Gazette ; but a notice of the report, 
and a statement of the time when it is to be taken into consideration 
is to be published in the London Gazette, and affixed to church and 
chapel doors, &c., for a period of either a month or seven days, 
according to the urgency of the case.” 

The inhabitants ({ 14) of parishes comprised in the district, or 
within any part of the district in which interment is ordered to be 
discontinued, are to have the same rights of sepulture in the conse- 
crated portions of the burial ground igh ar under this Act as they 
would have had in the burial grounds of their respective parishes ; 
the right of the incumbent to perform, either by himself or his curate, 
the funeral service over his parishioners is also preserved. 

§ 15 enacts, that, ‘‘ subject to the provisions herein contained, and 
the regulations made under this Act, the portion not consecrated 
as aforesaid of any burial ground provided under this Act shall be 
used for the interment of the bodies of persons dying within the dis- 
trict, when the relatives or other persons having the care and direc- 
tion of the funerals desire to have such bodies so interred; and such 
bodies may be there interred in such manner, and with such religious 
service, rites, or ceremonies, as such relatives or persons haying the 
care and direction of the funeral may think fit; and the said Board 
may, upon the request of members of separate religious denominations 
or sects, and upon such terms and conditions, not inconsistent with 
the known tenets or usages of such religious denomination or sects, 
as the said Board may think fit, permanently appropriate and set 
apart or cause to be enclosed separate parts of the portion not conse- 
crated as aforesaid of any burial ground provided under this Act to 
be used for the exclusive interment of the bodies of persons of such 
separate religious denominations or sects.” 

After the publication in the London .Gazette (§ 16) of any order 
for the discontinuance of interment, it is declared unlawful to bury 
the dead, in any church, chapel, churchyard, or burial-ground, or 
elsewhere, in any part of the district included in the order, and all 
persons burying a body, or in any way assisting in doing so, in con- 
travention of the order, are declared guilty of a misdemeanour, except 
(§ 17) where a faculty legally granted exists for a right of interment 
in any particular place, or where an exclusive right of interment 
exists in any cemetery or burial ground acquired before the passing 
of this Act, in which cases the Board, on being satisfied that the exer- 
cise of such right will not be injurious to health, may grant a licence 
for the same on such conditions as they shall deem proper; and ex- 
cept (§ 18) as to the interment in St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westmin- 
ster Abbey of any person ordered to be there interred under the sign 
manual of her meget 

Where any order of her Majesty in Council (§ 19) shall affect any of 


the cemeteries already mentioned, the order is not to come into opera- 
tion until the compensation money is paid, . 
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With the consent of the incumbent or other persons having the 
control of any churchyard or cemetery (§ 20) the relatives of a de- 
ceased person may haye the body removed to any burial ground pro- 
vided under this act, without a faculty for that purpose. 

The Board are empowered ({ 21) to fix from time to time the fees or 
sums to be pes on interment in the burial grounds provided under 
this Act, and appoint officers to receive the same; a table of such fees 
to be printed cal pape and affixed on some conspicuous part of 
such burial ground. The management (§ 22) of the burial grounds is 
also to be vested in the Board; and they make regulations (§ 23) as 
to the depth and formation of graves, the nature of the coffins, the 
time and mode of removing bodies, and all other matters ; such regu- 
lations to be printed and published, and fixed and continued on some 
conspicuous part of every such burial ground. No body is to be buried 
(§24) in any burial ground provided under this Act, not previously 
used as a cemetery, within 200 yards of any dwelling-place except 
those of the officers or servants, nor under nor within ten feet of the 
outer wall or any chapel in such burial ground. 

A register is to be kept ({§ 25) of all burials in burial grounds pro- 
vided under this act, in books to be provided by the Board, according 
to the forms by which — are to be kept by the rectors, vicars, 
or curates, or by the wardens of other burial grounds; such registers 
are to be indexed to facilitate searches, and such registers, or copies, 
or extracts from the same, are to be received as evidence under the 
regulations of the 6 and 7 Wm. 4, cap. 86. A certificate of the regis- 
uy of death (§ 26) or a coroner’s certificate is to be delivered to the 
officer epponred to keep the burial registry, who in case of neglect is 
to be liable to the forfeiture due thereon. 

The Board may provide ({ 27) houses for the reception and care of 
the bodies of the dead previously to and until interment, and appoint 
officers for the management of the same; and ({28) they may make 
provisions for funerals being conducted at fixed charges by contract- 
ing with persons to undertake during specified terms for the funerals 
of persons dying within the limits of certain districts, publishing the 
nab of charges, divided into classes, for such funerals ; they may also 
(§ 29) make contracts with railway companies for carrying out bodies, 
with the mourners, attendants, &c.; and, at the request of the rela- 
tives (§ 30) they may provide for the removal of bodies to the houses 
of reception. 

The additional member to the Board of Health, and all the other 
officers appointed under this Act, are to be paid such salaries as may 
be appointed by the & 

To compensate the incumbents of parishes ( §31) brought within 
the operation of this Act, the Board is to pay from the fees received 
the sum of 6s. 2d., save when buried at the Te of a union, and 
then only 1s., to a separate fund, to be called ‘The Burial Service and 
Incumbents’ Compensation Fund,’ from which the incumbent is to re- 
ceive during his incumbency a compensation to be awarded by the 
Treasury, an annuity calculated upon the average receipts of the last © 
five years previous to the passing of this Act, to be reduced where they 
shall think it expedient on a new incumbency, the surplus, if any, to 
be applied to the augmentation of the income of any new parish or dis- 
tricts formed within such parishes, but so that the income shall not 
exceed 300/. per year. Sextons and clerks ($33) to be compensated 
on the same principle, to be made by the Treasury, unless employ- 
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ment be found for them under this Act, when only the difference, if 
any, is to be paid. Compensation also (§ 34) is to be made for fees 
pore for parochial purposes. Debts incurred ({ 35) by parishes 
or the purchase of burial grounds, of which the use is to be discon- 
tinued, are to be discharged by the Board where the parishes are not 
entitled to be compensated by annuity ; and compensation is also to 
be made (§36) to the proprietors of non-parochial burial grounds ; 
individual rights in closed Durial grounds may be compensated (§ 37) 
by the grant of equivalent rights in the new burial grounds. 

At the request ofthe relatives ({ 38) the fee, not to exceed 6s. 2d., 
or if at the expense of a union not to exceed 1s., may be paid to the 
minister performing the service in the unconsecrated ground. . 

Fees received ({ 39) are to be paid to the treasurer, and by him 
into the Bank of England, the treasurer (§ 40) is to find security, and 
moneys are to be paid out of the bank (§ 41) on drafts signed by the 
treasurer, and countersigned by two members of the Board. The ex- 
ponerse under this Act, including salaries and wages, &c., are to be de- 

yed ({ 42) out of the moneys received. Thesalary of the additional 
member of the Board is fixed (§ 43) at 1,200/. per annum. 

§ § 44 to 53 contain provisions for raising money by mortgage on 
the security of the fees, for the payment of the interest, for the trans- 
fer and register of mortgages, and for the repayment of the same. 

In case of any deficiency in the amount of fees after the discon- 
tinuance of interment, the Board may (454) order the overseers to levy 
a rate as part of the poor-rate on every parish, &c., within the dis- 
trict, but such rate is not to exceed 1d. in the pound in any one year, 
according to the valuation for the county rate. {55 defines who are 
to be deemed overseers for this purpose, and § $56 to 61 provide for 
the collection of the rate, which is similar to the poor rate, and the 
receipt of the treasurer is to be a discharge for the overseer. 

§ 62 gives a power of appeal against the assessment to the general 
or quarter sessions, and prescribes the proceedings; § 63 provides 
for the keeping of accounts ; § 64 incorporates certain clauses of the 
10th and 11th Vict., cap. 65, “ with respect to exclusive rights of 
burial and monumental inscriptions in the cemetery,” and “ with 
respect to the protection of the cemetery,” with this Act; and § 65 
enacts that the Board may be assessed to local rates in respect to 
burial grounds, provided under this Act. The accounts ({ 66) are to 
be audited by the commissioners for auditing the public accounts of 
the kingdom. 

§ § 67 to 72 give power to the Board to make contracts, purchases, 
&c., and to dispose of land not wanted. 

. The annual reports and abstracts of accounts are to be laid (§ 73) 
annually before Parliament. 

Chapels that have been used in discontinued burial grounds in out- 
lying parochial burial grounds, may ({74) be conveyed to trustees 
for the parishes in which they are situated. 


§ 75 provides for the dissolution of any of the cemetery companies 
mentioned, after the payment of the compensation money ; § 76 is the 
a clause; and §77 decJares the short title of the Act to 


be e Metropolitan Interment Act, 1850.’ 
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POPULATION. 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 53.—August 5, 1850.] 
An Act for taking an Account of the Population of Great Britain. 


i This Act of 27 clauses merely provides the machinery for taking the 
H population on Monday, March 31, 1851, the forms are to be prepared 
' under the superintendence of the Secretary of State, and the abstracts 

are to be prepared and laid before parliament within 12 calendar 
months next after June 1, 1851. 


FACTORIES. 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 54.—August 5, 1850. ] 
An Act to amend the Acts relating to Labour in Factories. 


This Act of ten clauses repeals so much of the previous acts as re- 
lates to the hours of labour, and enacts instead that for the future no 
young person or female above eighteen years of age shall be employed 
in any factory before six o’clock in the morning, or after six in the 
afternoon, or on Saturdays after two in the afternoon, the meal times to 
be taken between half-past seven o’clock in the morning, and six in 
the afternoon. No young person or female to work after seven in the 
afternoon to recover lost time, nor more than one hour extra in any 
one day. Between September 30 and April 1, the hours may be from 
seven in the morning till seven at night, on notice being given, except 
on Saturday. Children above eleven years of age, solely employed in 
winding raw silk, may be employed as young persons. Females and 
young persons employed, or being allowed to remain in any room 
where any manufacturing process is carried on, during any part of 
the time assigned for meals by the notice appointed to be fixed up in 
factories, to be deemed a contravention of the Act, and incurs the penal- 
ties of the previous Act, which, with this, is to be deemed one Act. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT. 
[13 and 14 Victoriz, cap. 59.—August 5, 1850.] 
An Act for the better Government of her Majesty’s Australian Colonies. 


This Act contains 38 clauses, with schedules of the salaries to be 
paid to certain officers. § 1, after reciting the previous Acts for the 
government of the Australian governments, enacts that the district of 
Port Philip shall form a separate colony, to be henceforth known as 


the colony of Victoria. ter the separation (§ 2) in the colony of 8 1 
New South Wales, the legislative council is to consist of such a num- Be 
ber of members as the governor and council shall determine, of which at 
one-third is to be appointed by her Majesty, and the remaining two- aa 
thirds to be elected by the inhabitants of the colony ; and the gover- ae 
nor and council are to establish the electoral districts and polling- a 
places, issue the necessary writs for the elections, and make regula- he 
tions for taking the polls and deciding on the validity of the returns. 


§4 provides that every natural born or naturalised subject of her HS 
Majesty, of the age of 21, possessing a freehold estate within the dis- K 
triet of 1007. clear value above all incumbrances or charges on it, for ea 
at least six months before the date of the writ or the last registration 
if a registration has been established, or occupying a dwelling-house 
for six months of the clear annual value of 104, or holding a license to 
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depasture lands within the district, or holding a leasehold estate in 
the district of the yearly value of 10/. of which the lease has not 
less than three years to run, and on which in all cases the rates.and 
taxes due to within three months of such election or registration have 
been paid, and is not attainted of treason, felony, &c., is to be entitled 
to vote at the election of a member of the legislative council. 

Power is given (§ 11) to the governor and legislative council to alter 
the districts, and to increase the number of members, but in the case 
of an increase a number equal to one-third of the whole is to be ap- 
pointed by her Majesty. . 

The governor and legislative council (} 14) when thus constituted, 
are authorised to make laws within the said colony, and to appropriate 
the whole of the revenues arising from taxes, duties, rates, &c., pro- 
vided such are not repugnant to the laws of England, but they are not 
to interfere with the lands belonging to the crown, nor with the re- 
venues arising therefrom, nor shall it be lawful to appropriate any 
sums of money to the public service, unless the governor have first 
recommended to the council to make such provision for the specific 
public service towards which such money is to be appropriated, nor 
shall any money be issued except under the order of the governor 
directed to the treasurer ; and the revenues (§ 15) are to be charged 
with the costs and charges for the collection and management of the 
same, subject to such regulations and audits as may be directed by 
the Treasury Board of England. Out of the revenues (§ 17) are to 
be paid the sums for judicial, official, and religious services, enume- 
rated in schedules A. B. C., and D.; these sums, however, may be 
altered by the governor and legislative council (§ 18) subject to the 
consent of her Majesty. 

By § 22 power is continued to district councils to make bye-laws, 
subject to the approval of the governor, who is to appoint the districts, 
fix the number and qualification of councillors, and the time and man- 
ner of election, nominate the first councillors, make regulations for 
their going out of office, and to define their powers ; but the governor 
and legislative councils (§ 24) may regulate the tolls, rates, and assess- 
ments, in such districts, and may also regulate the constitution and 
duties of the district councillors, and the number and boundaries of 
the districts. 

§ 27 empowers the governor and council to levy customs on goods 
imported, but no duty to be imposed on any article from one country 
that is not alike imposed on the same article from other countries. 
No duties, however, (§31) are to be levied on articles imported for 
the supply of her Majesty’s land or sea forces, nor may they grant any 
exemption, or impose any duty, at variance with any treaty conclud 
by her Majesty with any foreign power. 

By § 32 power is given to the governor and legislative council, sub- 
ject to the assent of her Majesty, to alter the provisions of this Act as 
to the election of members of the legislative councils, and the qualifi- 
cation of members and electors ; or to establish, instead of the oe Len 
tive council, a council and a house of representatives, or other legi 
lative adie and to vest in the same the powers of the legislative 
council. 

The other clauses extend to all the other colonies in Australia, 
namely, Victoria, Van Diemen’s Land, South Australia, and Western 
Australia, the same rights as are given to New South Wales, with 
power to extend them to new colonies; they also enable the bounda- 
ries to be altered, and provide a newsupreme court at Victoria, The 
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Actis to commence within six weeks after a copy has been received by 
each governor respectively. 

Schedules referred to in the foregoing Act. New South Wales is 
marked A, Victoria B, Van Diemen’s Land C, and South Australia D. 


A. B. C. D. 

Governor £5,000 2,000 2,0 2,00 
Chief Justice* 2,000 1,500 1,500 1,000 
Two Puisne Judges ‘ 3,000 1,200 
Attorney and 

ral, Crown Solicitor, an 

expenses of the adminis- 19,000 | 5,000 | 13,300 | 5,000 

tration of justice . 


Colonial Secretary, and his 
Department 6,500 | 2,000 | 2,800 | 2,000 

olonial Treasurer, and hi 

, 4,000 | 1,500 1,800 1,500 
Auditor General, an i 

Department Exe: 8,000 | 1,100; 1,600] 1,000 
Clerk, and expenses of Exe- 

cutive Council a 500 400 700 500 
Pensions . . + 2500; 500] 2,000] .. 
Public Worship . . . 28,000 | 6,000 | 15,000 


41,900 


COUNTY COURTS EXTENSION. 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 61.—August 14, 1850.] 


An Act to extend the Act for the more easy Recovery of Small Debts and 
Demands in England, and to amend the same. 


The first clause of this Act extends the jurisdiction of the courts 
established under the previous acts, 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 95, and 12 and 
13 Vict., cap. 101, (with which this is to be construed as one Act,) 
to debts, damages, and demands, not exceeding 50/., save and except 
such actions as are specified in § 58 of the previous Act 9 and 10 
Vict. 

The fees of the court (§5), where the sum sought to be recovered 
shall exceed 20/., are to be the same as is provided in schedule D. of 
the preceding Act, for demands exceeding 101., and § 6 provides, “that 
the fees to be taken by barristers at law and attorneys practising in 
the said courts, in cases brought within the jurisdiction given by this 
Act, shall be as follows; an attorney shall be entitled to have or re- 
cover a sum not exceeding 1/. 10s. for his fees and costs, where the 
debt, damage, or demand claimed in any plaint in covenant, debt, 
detinue, or assumpsit, shall not exceed 35/., or 2/. in any other case, 
within the jurisdiction given by this Act; and in no case shall any 
fee exceeding 2/. 4s. 6d. be allowed for employing a barrister as coun- 
selin the cause; and the expense of employing a barrister or an attor- 
ney, either by plaintiff or defendant, shall not be allowed on taxation 
of costs, unless by order of the judge; and the judges of the said 


® * There is one judge only in Victoria and Southern Australia, andJone puisne judge 
in Van Diemen’s Land, - 
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courts respectively shall from time to time determine in what cases 
such expenses shall beso allowed.” . 

There are no other essential alterations. The payment of thejudges 
and other offices of the court (§ 7) may be paid by fixed salaries in- 
stead of fees by direction of the Treasury and Secretary of State 
instead of the Queen in Council, and the provision for a landlord 
seizing for rent stating the terms of holding in writing, is repealed 
(§ 20) and it is declared to be only necessary to state the amount of 
the arrear due. Where buildings have not been provided for the sit- 
tings of the court (§ 24), the town-hall may be used, free of expense, 
except for warming, lighting, and cleansing, but so as not to interfere 
with the business usually transacted in such town-hall, 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS. 


[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 65.—August 14, 1850.] 


An Act for enabling Town Councils to establish Public Libraries and 
Museums. 


§ lrepeals the 8 and 9 Vict. cap. 43, ‘‘ for encouraging the establish- 
ment of museums in large towns,” and declares that the present Act 
may be adopted in any municipal borough with a population exceed- 
ing 10,000 persons, after due notice given, and in pursuance of the 
vote of a majority of two-thirds of the persons qualified to vote. The 
mayor ({ 2) is to appoint places for taking the votes (which are to be 
taken in one day, between the hours of nine and four), and such 
questions are to be put, with such liability in case of a false answer, 
as is provided for in the case of the elections for municipal corpora- 
tions. The persons entitled to vote ($3) are to be the burgesses en- 
rolled on the burgess roll, and if two-thirds are in favour of the adop- 
tion of the Act, the town council may purchase or hire lands or 
buildings, and erect, extend, or alter them for the purpose of forming 
libraries or museums of art and science, or both, and to levy with 
and as part of the borough rate, such sums as may be from time to 
time needed for the same, but the amount is in no case to excecd a 
halfpenny in the pound on the annual value of the property assessed 
to the borough rate. The town council, or such committees as they 
may appoint (§4) out of the moneys so raised are also to provide for 
fuel, lighting, fixtures, furniture, &c., to appoint and pay officers, ser- 
vants, &c., and make such rules for the safety and enjoyment of the 
same, and for the admission of visitors, as they may think fit. With 
the approval of her Majesty’s Treasury ({5) power is given to the 
council to borrow money for the purposes of this Act on the security 
of the rates. The property in the lands or buildings (§ 6), and in the 
books, maps, specimens of art and science, &c., is to be vested in the 
council in trust for the benefit of the inhabitants of the borough, and 
others resorting thereto ; the admission to such libraries and museums 
(§7) to be free from all charges. If, when proposed, the burgesses 
determine by vote against the adoption of this Act, (§ 8) it shall not 
be again proposed for two years. Museums begun or established 
under the repealed Act, are to be maintained ($9), completed, and 
managed, under the provisions of this Act, the short title of which is 
declared to be (§ 10) ‘ Public Libraries Act, 1850.’ 
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COMMONS INCLOSURE (No.2). ~ 
[13 and 14 Victoriz, cap. 66.—August 14, 1850.] 


An Act to authorize the Inclosure of certain Lands, in pursuance of a 
special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. 


é This is the second general inclosure Act of the session and includes 
; the following twenty-four places :— 
Buckinghamshire—Hitchenden.— Cambridgeshire—Mepal. Caer- 
marthenshire—Llanycrwys; Pencarreg. Cardiganshire—Nantcwllne. 
Cumberland—Talkin Fell. Flintshire—Picton Marsh. Norfolk— 
Litcham ; Runhall Commons; Salthouse and Kelling. Northuwmber- 
land—Warkworth. Oxfordshire—Shipston-under- Wychwood ; South- 
stoke cum Woodcote. Shropshire—Little Drayton Heath. Stafford- 
shire—Coven. Suffolk—Haughley ; Wattesfield. Swrrey—Farnham. 
Manor. Westmorland— Over Staveley; Little Musgrave. York- 
i aaa Burn Common; Fountains Earth Moor; Gars- 
a e. 


EXCISE SUGAR AND LICENCES. 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 67.—August 14, 1850.] 


An Act to reduce the Duty of Excise on Sugar manufactured in the 

United Kingdom, and to impose a countervailing Duty on Sugar used 

Sor the brewing of Beer for sale ; and also to amend the laws relating 
to the Licences granted to Brewers and Distillers. 


This Act repeals the existing duty (i.e. 14s. per cwt.) on all sugar 
manufactured in the United Kingdom, from whatever matcrials, to 
1ls., until July 5, 1851, from and after which day it is to be further 
reduced to the sum of 10s. per cwt.; such duty to be collected in the 
same way as by preceding Act (8 and 9 Vict., cap. 13.) 

Any such sugar used in the brewing of beer for sale, from and after 
the said July 1, 1851, is, in addition to all other duties, whether of 
customs or excise, to be subject to a duty of 1s. 4d., to be levied and 
collected under the general excise laws, and subject to the same penal- 
ties for fraud or neglect in making entries. 

Brewers, from and after October 10, 1850, arg not to retail or sell 
beer in quantities of less than four gallons and a half or two dozens of 
reputed quart bottles of beer at any other place than their licensed 
brewing premises, but they may take out separate licences for the sale 
of beer on their brewing premises, or at other places. The taking of AG 
rive for the sale of beer is not to be deemed a contravention of this a 

ct. 


ELECTIONS (IRELAND). 


[13 and 14 Victoriz, cap. 68.—August 14, 1850.] a 

An Act to shorten the duration of Elections in Ireland, and for esta- ie 

. blishing additional Places for taking the Poll thereat. ae 
After March 15, 1851, at contested county elections in Ireland, the ee 
polling is to continue for two days only, and in cities and boroughs hy 
for one day only; the returning officer is to provide booths so that ae 


not more than 600 yoters shall poll at each booth for a county, and 
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200 for a city, &c. Polling districts are provided in schedules to the 
Act for counties, and the wards of the cities, &c. of Belfast, Cork, 
Dublin, Limerick, and Waterford, are declared polling districts for 
the purposes of this Act. The rest of the Act provides the ma- 
chinery for carrying it into effect, for the expense of providing booths, 
&c. ; and proceedings in case of riot. 


BEBE 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (IRELAND). 


[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 69.—August 14, 1850.] 


An Act to amend the Laws which regulate the Qualification and 
Registration of Parliamentary Voters in Ireland, and to alter the 
Law for Rating immediate Lessors of Premises to the Poor Rate in 
certain Boroughs. 


This is a very long Act of 120 clauses, with a great number of 
schedules of the forms to be observed in working the Act. The main 
alterations, however, are contained in the following clauses :— 

§ 1 enacts that, in addition to those now qualified by law to register 
and vote at any election of a knight of the shire in Ireland in virtue 
of any qualihcation not requiring occupation, every male person of 
full age, and not subject to legal incapacity, whe shall occupy as 
tenant or owner any lands, tenements, &c., rated under the last rate 
for the time being as occupier of such holding at not less than £12 
annual value, and who shall be duly registered as prescribed in this 
Act, which registry is not to be made unless he has occupied the 
holding for twelve months preceding November 9, 1850, as regards 
the registry for 1851, or preceding July 20 in any succeeding year, and 
shall have paid before September 30 as regards the registry for 1851, 
and before July 1, in any succeeding year, the rates due and payable 
at March 31, 1850, for the registry of 1851, or January 1, for any 
succeeding year, shall be entitled to vote. 

By § 2 every male person as before seized of or entitled for his own 
use to any estate in fee simple, or fee tail, or for his own life (not 
being a lessee), or freehold, of an annual amount of not less than £5 
as rated in the last rate for the time being, clear of all charges save 
taxes or rate, is also to have a vote for the county in which such 
property is situated, provided he has been in actual possession of 
aa rents and profits for six calendar months at the dates mentioned 
above. 

After the completion of the first general register under this Act 
(§ 3), no person shall be entitled to vote at a county election on a 
qualification requiring occupation, unless qualified as provided above. 

No persons (} 4) to have votes for counties in respect of lands or 
tenements situated within the boundary of any city or borough, 
returning a member or members to Parliament, in respect of which 
he would be entitled to vote for such member or members. 

In addition to those now qualified to vote for members in cities 
and boroughs, § 5 enacts, that every male person as before occupying 
any lands, tenements, &c., as tenant or owner in cities or boroughs 
returning a member or members, of a net annual value of £8 or up- 
wards, shall be entitled to vote, if occupying for a twelvemonth be- 
fore, and having paid the rates due at the dates given in ¢ 1, 
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§§ 6 and 7 make provisions for cases of joint occupancy, and for 
the of premises in succession. 

After March 15, 1851, no person to be entitled to vote unless regis- 
tered under the regulations of this Act. 

The clerk of the peace in counties (4 15) is to prepare a list of per- 
sons now registered, who are to be deemed prima facie qualified per- 
sons. He is to issue precepts on or before September 30, 1850, and 
on or before June 1, in any succeeding year (§ 16), to the clerks of 
unions, who are to make out and transmit to the clerk of the peace 
(§ 17) returns of all persons occupying lands, tenements, &c. within 
their respective districts, who are rated at not less than £12 per 
annum, and who have paid their rates as aforesaid, and is also to 
mark ‘ objected’ or ‘dead’ to such persons as he has reason to believe 
disqualified or no longer living; and the clerk of the peace shall also 
issue precepts on or before November 9, 1850, and on or before July 8 
in any succeeding year, for a ‘supplemental list’ to the same effect 
(8 18 and 20); and he is to give notice to, and to make lists of, 
claimants and objections. 

The clerk of the peace for cities or boroughs is to issue precepts, 
forms, and printed lists, in like manner to the town-clerk (§ 29), who 
is to give notice requiring payment of the poor rates (§ 30), and may 
inspect rate books and obtain from the collector (§ 31) a list of 
defaulters, and thence (§ 33) make out annually the list of persons 
entitled to vote. 

The registration lists are to be kept for inspection and published by 
the persons appointed. Revision courts are to be held by assistant- 
barristers to decide on claims and objections, with power of appeal 
on points of law. The revised lists to be printed and delivered to the 
sheriff of a county, or the returning officer of a city or borough, and 
such books to constitute the register for one year. There is to be no 
inquiry at the election, except as to the identity of the voter, and 
whether he has voted before. Provisions are made for defraying the 
expenses, for the sending of notices by post, for the punishment of 
personation of voters, and it enacts that where premises (§ 116) are 
rated under £8 in the towns mentioned, the assessment is to be made 
on the immediate lessor. 


NATIONAL GALLERY (EDINBURGH). 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 86.—August 14, 1850.] 


An Act for the Erection on the Earthen Mound in the City of Edinburgh 
of Buildings for a National Gallery, and other purposes connected 
therewith, and with the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scotland. 


This Act gives power to the commissioner and trustees for manu- 
factures and improvements in Scotland, to cause the erection of a 
National Gallery on the spot named, the plan to be first approved by 
the Treasury Board ; they have also power to divert, alter, and make 
new roads and approaches on the same mound; and it modifies the 
responsibility of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway as to cracks 
or breaches in the mound beneath or through which they have a 
tunnel, A notice of the building will be found in the article on 
‘ Public Improvements.’ 
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GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH (No. 2). 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap, 90.—August 14, 1850,] 


An Act to confirm certain provisional Orders of the General Board of 


Health, and for certain other purposes in relation to the Publie Health 
Act, 1848. 


This is the second Act of the session, and legalizes the provisional 
orders in the following towns and places :— Wigan, Preston, Wolver- 
hampton, Ashby de la Zouch, Sandgate, and Swansea. 


MERCANTILE MARINE, 
[13 and 14 Victoriz, cap. 93.—August 14, 1850.] 


An Act for improving the Condition of Masters, Mates, and Seamen, 
and maintaining Discipline in the Merchant Service. 


This Act contains 125 clauses, many of which are purely technical, 
and we therefore notice only the more generally important. § 1 
declares the short title of the Act to be ‘The Mercantile Marine Act, 
1850;’ and § 2 is the interpretation clause, which, among other 
things, defines ‘home-trade ships’ to be such as are employed in 
trading on the coasts of the United Kingdom, to the Channel Islands, 
and to the continent of Europe between the river Elbe and Brest in- 
clusive ; ‘ foreign-going ships’ to include all others ; ‘seamen’ in- 
cludes every person employed on board, except the master and 


6 gives to the Board of Trade the general superintendence of 


matters relating to the British mercantile marine, and the carrying 
of this Act into execution; under which, by § 7, it is enacted that at 
all such seaports as have, in shipping ordinarily employed or 
‘ foreign-going ships,’ a registered tonnage of 30,000 tons or upwards, 
and at such other places as the Board of Trade ‘‘ may appoint for this 
purpose, local marine boards shall be established for carrying into 
effect the Bs icAbepenay of this Act,’’ and each of such local marine 


boards shall be constituted of the mayor or provosts and the sti- 
pendiary magistrates, or such of the mayors and provosts stipendiary 
magistrates of the place (if more than one) as the Board of Trade 
may appoint, each of whom shall be a member or members ez officio ; 
the Board of Trade shall also appoint four members from residents 
in the place, or within seven miles thereof; and the owners of such 
foreign-going shipping as aforesaid registered at the port shall elect 
six members. The appointments and elections are to take place on 
October 25, 1850, and thenceforward triennially—except, of course, 
in the case of vacancies—and, if the elections be neglected in any 
place, the Board of Trade may discharge the duties of the local board 
provisionally. The local boards (§ 8) are to keep minutes, which are 
to be open to the inspection of the Board of Trade or its officers, but 
may themselves regulate the mode of holding their mectings and 
conducting their business. 

§ 9 lays down the qualifications of voters for the local boards. The 
owner of 250 tons of foreign-going shipping is to have one vote, and 
for every additional 250 tons an additional vote, up to ten votes ; 
and there are directions as to the apportionment of the vote in cases 
of joint-ownership. A list of voters (§ 10) is to be made out every 
third year by the collector of customs, on or before September 20, 
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guch lists to be printed and affixed to or near the door of the custom 
house for two entire weeks, so as to be perused by any one without 
payment of fee. Between October 8 and 15 the lists to be revised 
by two magistrates or justices of the peace, by whom claims and 
objections are to be heard and decided; the list, when revised and 
signed by them, to form the list of voters, without appeal, for the 
ensuing three years, to be delivered to the mayor or provost, and to 
be printed. The expenses incurred are to be paid by the Board of 
Trade. The qualification for a member of the local board is to be 
the possession of tonnage sufficient to give him one vote, and residing 
in the seaport or within seven miles thereof. When he ceases to 
possess that amount (250 tons), or removes, he must resign. 

The Board of Trade (§ 17) is empowered to nominate two proper 
persons to assist such board in the execution of this Act, with an 
annual salary, not to exceed £600 to each of them, and may also 
appoint and remove such officers, clerks, and servants as it may deem 
necessary, and fix and alter the amount of salaries and wages to be 
paid to them. 

The next six clauses refer to the publication of accounts—the 
issuing and authentication of forms—and the penalties for forging 
or not using the forms issued by the board. 

§ 24 provides for the examinations for persons who intend to be- 
come masters or mates of foreign-going ships, and gives the Board of 
Trade power to determine, from time to time, on a general plan for 
such examination. The local boards may regulate the examinations, 
appoint the examiners, and fix their remuneration, subject to the 
sanction of the Board of Trade. ‘The examiners must possess certiti- 
cates of qualification, granted from time to time by the Board of 
Trade, who may also depute any of its officers to be present at such 
examination, and any member of the local board may likewise assist. 
Where it is convenient, two seaports may have the same examiners. 
Tie fees to be paid by the applicant (§ 25), for a master’s certificate 
£2, for a mate’s certificate £1. 

The Board of Trade is to deliver to every applicant (§ 27) who is 
reported by the local examiners to have given satisfactory evidence 
of the place and time of his birth, and of his sobriety, experience, 
and general conduct on shipboard, a certificate to the effect that he 
is competent to act as master or mate, hereinafter called a certificate 
of competency. . 

Any person (§ 27) who has, before January 1, 1851, served as 
master or mate in the merchant service, or who has attained the rank 
of lieutenant, master, passed mate, second master, or any higher rank 
in the naval service of her Majesty or the East India Company, is to 
be entitled, without examination or payment of a fee, to a ‘ certificate 
of service,’ but the Board of Trade may, in certain cases, also confer 
on a party belonging to either of these classes a certificate of com- 
petency. 

If any master or mate (§ 28) be convicted of a misdemeanour 
under this Act, or be superseded by order of a naval court constituted 
as provided by this Act, his certificate, whether of competency or 
service, may be cancelled or suspended ; or if the Board of Trade, or 
a local board, have reason to think that any master or mate is incom- 
petent to discharge his duties, they may cause an investigation to be 
made, with the assistance of a loeal stipendiary magistrate, or if there 
be not one, then a competent legal assistant appointed by the Board 
of Trade. The master or mate is to be duly summoned, and full 
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opportunity for defence given, but if the report be that such mastet 
or mate “is, either from incompetency, or from habitual drunkenness, 
or from tyrannical habits, unfit to discharge his duties,’’ his certificate 
may be cancelled or suspended; but a fresh certificate may be 
granted if the Board of Trade see fit. The expenses of the investi- 
gation are to be paid by the board. 

The certificates (} 29) are to be registered, the duplicates and 
entries are to be taken as evidence, and in case of a certificate being 
lost, a copy may be granted. 

By § 30 no foreign-going ship is to proceed to sea unless the master 
and mate (or first and second mate, if more than one) have obtained 
and produced valid certificates either of competency or service, and 
custom-house officers are not to clear outwards any ship until the 
certificates are shown, nor until the expenses occasioned by the delay 
(if any) have been discharged. Other sections follow containing pe- 
nalties for false representations, for forging, altering, or fraudulently 
using any certificate ; with regulations as to the registry of seamen, &c, 

§ 35 directs the local boards to establish a shipping-office or ship- 
ping-offices, with the requisite superintendents, to be called shipping 
masters; and any deputies, clerks, and servants that may be required, 
to fix their wages, ee the business, &c., all subject to the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trade; and § 36 enacts * That it shall be the 
general business of shipping masters appointed as aforesaid to afford 
facilities for engaging seamen, by keeping registries of their names 
and characters, to superintend and facilitate their engagement and 
discharge in manner hereinafter mentioned, to provide means for se- 
curing the presence on board, at the proper times, of men who are so 
engaged, and to perform such other duties in respect of seamen as are 
hereby or may hereafter be committed to them.” The duties now 
performed (§ 37) by the Commissioners of Customs relating to sea- 
men or apprentices may be transferred to the shipping masters. 

§§ 38 and 39 enact that fees shall be payable upon engagements and 
discharges, alterable in amount, from time to time, by the Board of 
a Ws ut not exceeding the following sums fixed in schedules B 
and C, 

1. Engagement of Crews. £ 8s. d. 
0 5 
10 
15 
0 
5 
10 
15 
0 
2 
5 
900 to 1000 7 

2. Engagement of seamen separately. Two shillings for each.— 
3. Discharge of crews. (Same as engagement.)—4. Discharge of sea- 
men separately. Two shillings each. The fees to be paid, in the first 
instance, by the owner or master, but partially repaid by the seaman, 
by deduction from wages, as follows :—from the wages of a first mate, 
purser, engineer, or surgeon of every ship of 200 tons or upwards, 
2s. 6d.; every other mate of any ship, 1s. 6d.; carpenter of any ship, 
2s, 6d, ; steward of any ship, 1s, 6d,; all others, except apprentices, 
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1s.; and on engagements and discharges separately, 1s. from each 
seaman. § 40 imposes a penalty not exceeding £20 on any shipping 
master taking any remuneration beyond these fees. 

Printed forms (§ 41) of all agreements, advance notes, and other 
documents, are to be kept at the shipping offices, and sold at such 
rates as the Board of Trade may direct, 

By §§ 42 and 43 the business of shipping offices may be transacted 
at the Custom-house; and the superintendents of Sailors’ Homes 
may be shipping masters, who may receive and apply the whole or 
any portion of the fees payable to such institution, and the Board of 
Trade may also appoint Sailors’ Homes in the Port of London; they 
may likewise (§ 44) dispense with the services of the superintendent 
at any time or in any case they deem fit. 

By § 45 so much of the previous Act as relates to agreements with 
seamen is repealed; and é 46 enacts ‘‘that every master of a ship 
shall, on carrying any seaman to sea as one of his crew, enter into an 
agreement with him in the manner hereinafter mentioned; and every 
such agreement shall be in a form to be sanctioned and issued by the 
Board of Trade, and shall be dated at the time of the first signature 
thereof, and shall be signed by the master before any seaman 
signs the same, and shall contain the following particulars as terms 
thereof :—1, the nature, and, as far as practicable, the length of the 
voyage or engagement on which the ship is to be employed; 2, the 
time at which each seaman is to be on board or to begin work ; 3, the 
capacity in which each seaman is to serve; 4, the amount of wages 
which each seaman is to receive ; 5, a scale of the provisions which 
are to be furnished to each seaman; 6, any regulations as to conduct 
on board, and as to fines, short allowance of provisions, or other law- 
ful punishments for misconduct, which have been sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade as regulations proper to be adopted, and which the 

arties agree to adopt; and shall be so framed as to admit of stipu- 

ations, to be adopted at the will of the master and seaman in each 
case, as to advance and allotment of wages; and may contain any 
other stipulations which are not contrary to law.” —This agreement 
(§ 47), except in special cases, to be made for foreign-going ships be- 
fore the shipping master and attested by him, and to be made in du- 
plicate, of which one is to be retained; there are also regulations for 
shipping at foreign ports, but they are not to dispense with the sanc- 
tion required by the General Merchant Seaman’s Act. In Home Trade 
Ships (§ 48), the agreement may be entered into, either before the 
shipping master or on board, but the agreement must be read over to 
the seaman, who is to sign the same in presence of an attesting wit- 
ness. Alterations or erasures (§ 49) to, be void unless attested 
by all parties ; and agreements (} 50) must be produced in foreign- 
going ships by the master, before quitting the port of departure, and 

elivered to the shipping master within 48 hours of arrival in any 
port of the United Kingdom. The agreements (§ 51) for vessels in 
the Home Trade are to be produced half-yearly, within 21 days after 
June 30 and December 31 in each year. 

§§ 52 to 55 contain certain regulations as to agreements, and im- 
pose a penalty on any captain taking seamen to sea without an agree- 
ment. . 

By § 56 it is enacted, that ‘‘ aseaman’s right to wages and provi- 
sions shall be taken to commence either at the time at which he com- 
mences work or at the time specified in the agreement for his com- 
mencement of work or presence on board, whicheyer first happens ; 
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provided that this enactment shall not prejudice the infliction of any 

lawfal punishment, forfeiture, or fine ; nor shall any seaman be enti- 

tled to wages for any period during which he refuses or neglects to 

work when required, whether before or after the time fixed by the 

agreement for his beginning work.’’ Seamen discharged ({ 57) with- 

- out fault on their part before the commencement of the voyage, to 
have compensation not exceeding one month’s wages. 

§§ 58 to 62 relate to advance notes and allotments of wages. § 59 
provides that ‘‘ no advance note shall be made except in forms sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Trade, which are to contain blanks for the 
number of days within which the notes are to be payable, and such 
other blanks as may be necessary; and no such form shall be altered 
except by duly filling up the blanks therein ; and no advance of wages 
shall be made or advance note given to any person but the seaman 
- himself; and no advance of wages shall be made or advance note 
- given unless the agreement contains a stipulation for the same and 

an accurate statement of the’ amount thereof; and no advance note 
shall be given to any seaman who signs the agreement before a ship- 
ping master, except in the presence of such shipping master, or 
except in the case of a substitute, until four hours after the agree- 
ment has been so signed.’’ Advances made contrary to these regula- 
tions (§ 62) to be no discharge for wages; they are to be receipted 
when discounted, and may be sued on summarily. All stipulations 
for the allotment of any part of the wages of a seaman during his ab- 
sence to be inserted in the agreement. 
§§ 63 to 69 contain provisions for promoting or securing the health of 
seamen. By § 63 it is enacted that “ every place in any ship occupied 
_ by seamen or apprentices, and appropriated to their use, shall have 
a space of not less than nine superficial feet for every adult measured 
on the deck or floor of such place, which shall be kept free from stores 
or goods of any kind not being their personal property in use during 
the voyage; and every such place shall be securely and properly con- © 
structed and well ventilated.”” They provide a scale of medicaments 
to be kept, appoint inspectors of medicine, and impose penalties for the 
furnishing medicines, &c. of bad quality, and on masters for neglect 
in providing them, for not having scales, weights and measures, and 
for stowing goods in seamen’s berths, and for not having them pro- 
perly ventilated. 
The following eight clauses (§{{ 70 to 77) enact punishments and 
penalties‘on seamen for desertion or refusing to join their ships; they 
involve forfeiture of wages or imprisonment for a period of not more 
than twelve weeks. §78 relates the specific offences involving im- 
prisonment, namely, “‘ ‘Twelve weeks for wilfully damaging the ship, 
or embezzling or wilfully damaging any of her stores or cargo; twelve 
wecks for assaulting any master or mate; four weeks for wilful dis- 
obedience to any lawful command; twelve weeks for continued wil- 
- ful disobedience to lawful commands, or for continued wilful neglect 
of duty ; twelve weeks for combining with any other or others of the 
crew to disobey lawful commands, or to neglect duty, or to impede 
the navigation of the ship or the progress of the voyage.’’ § 79 enacts 
that fines may be deducted from wages; § 80, that both imprisonment 
and forfeiture may be inflicted if justice so require; and § 81 provides 
that no allowance is to be paid for reduction of allowance during con- 
finement for misconduct. 

§§ 82 to 84 appoint and regulate a court to be held abroad, called 

together by the chief British naval officer at a station, the consul, or 
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a consular officer, for the trial of complaints on the high seas and 
abroad ; the report to be transmitted home. 

$$ 85 to 93 relate to the manner of keeping official log-books—forms 
of which are to be provided by the Board of Trade—and enacting pe- 
nalties for neglect or falsification ; and §§ 94 to 101 provide for the 
mode of discharging seamen abroad and at home. §f§ 102 to 106 re- 
quire local marine boards, consular officers, &c. to make local returns 
_ to the Board of Trade relative to the British merchant service, to ap- 

oint inspectors in cases of accident, misconduct, and violation of the 
aw; and §§ 107 to 114 prescribe the course of procedure. 

By § 115 all moneys obtained for fees, fines, or sale of forms, are to 
be transmitted to the Board of Trade, or applied as the Board may 
direct. Such money (§ 116) is to be invested in Parliamentary secu- 
rities, and by § 117 is to be used by the Board of Trade in defraying 
general expenses, and what is not required is to be invested in Par- 
liamentary securities, and the Board are to ‘‘ pay annually to the 
Seamen’s Hospital Society the following sums—that is to say, in case 
the net amount arising from such fines and forfeitures as have hitherto 
been received by the said society equals or exceeds £1150, then the 
sum of £1150, or, in case such net amount is less than £1150, then a 
sum equal to such net amount, and shall apply the remainder of such 
moneys for the benefit of persons engaged in or connected with the 
merchant service in such manner as it may think fit.’’ 

The remaining clauses to § 123 are explanatory; and §124 pro- 
vides that the municipal corporation of any borough, being a seaport, 
or any body corporate or trustees therein, may provide and grant sites 
for Sailors’ Homes, and may either retain and apply the same accord- 
ingly, or convey them to trustees for the purpose. The last clause is 
the usual one for allowing the amendment or repeal of the Act during 
the session. 

The Act is to come into operation as far as relates to all ships in 
the United Kingdom on January 1, 1851, and with regard to ships 
abroad, as soon after her return to the United Kingdom as prepara- 
tions shall be commenced for a fresh voyage. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 
[13 and 14 Victoric, cap. 94.—August 14, 1850.] 


An Act to amend the Acts relating to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 

of England. 

By this Act the constitution of the Board of Commissioners is 
modified, and the proceedings under the Act regulated. The other 
more important clauses are for securing fixed instead of fluctuating 
incomes to archbishops and bishops appointed after January 1, 1848 ; 
that deans of cathedrals or collegiate churches appointed after April 
10, 1850, shall hold no benefice except within the city or town in 
which the deanery is situated, and such benefice in no case to exceed 
£500 per annum; the benefices hitherto held with the bishoprics of 
Gloucester and Bristol, Oxford, and Peterborough, to be henceforth 
severed from the said sees, the patronage remaining in the bishop, 
but in the first instance to be exercised in favour of the curates 
if they have performed the duties for seven years preceding the 
severance. . 
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CUSTOMS. ~ 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 95.—August 14, 1850.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to Customs. 


Many of the provisions of this Act relate to the management of the 
board and its officers, eg 4 for the punishment of smuggling, 
the recovery of penalties, &c. e more generally important clauses 
are—{ 4, an account of all goods free of duty imported is to be 
delivered to the custom-house officer within 24 hours after arrival. 
§ 5 goods, the growth or manufacture (if not manufactured from 
materials liable to duty in the United Kingdom) of Jersey, Guernsey, 
&c., or Man, are to be admitted duty free. § 6, all manufactured 
goods to be deemed the produce of the country of which they are the 
manufacture. § 7, no abatement of duty to be made on damaged 
corn, grain, meal, or flour imported. § 8, cigars, tobacco, and snuff 
may be imported from the United Kingdom into the Channel Islands 
in packages of the like weight, &c., as into the United Kingdom. § 10, 
tobacco from Malta, Porto Rico, Mexico, South America, Cuba, or 
British possessions in America, in packages of not less jthan 80 lbs. 
net, and from the Philippine Islands (§$ 13) of not less than 300 lbs. 
12 repeals the prohibition of the importation of tea into the Channel 
ds and the British possessions in America, from any other place 
than from the Cape of Good Hope and places eastward thereof, or 
from the United Kingdom. § 15 prohibits the importation of extracts 
or essences of coffee, chicory, tea, or tobacco. {§ 23 declares stringy- 
bark wood, blue wood, locust wood, locust trenails, and some 
other woods, used for ship-building and shovel-hilts, free of duty. 
§ 24 repeals the export duty on coals and culm. 26 enacts, that 
in respect to timber or wood-goods deposited in bonding yards or 
premiere, no entry, either for ory or delivery, be made of less 
five loads, or two hundred and forty pieces if by tale. 


STAMP DUTIES. 


[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 97—August 14, 1850.] 


An Act to repeal certain Stamp Duties, and to grant others in lieu 
thereof, and to amend the Laws relating to the Stamp Duties. 

The greater part of this Act is occupied with minute details of 
regulation, the modification of the stamp duties being given in a 
schedule. By § 12 terms and conditions are imposed for stamping 
deeds or other instruments after execution; they are a penalty of 
102., the whole amount of duty, and interest on the duty at the rate 
of 5/. per cent. if the commissioners think proper; the commissioners 
also may remit the penalty on stamping within twelve months if 
Oy are satisfied the omission arose from mistake or urgent necessity ; 
and no penalty to be imposed on instruments executed abroad if 
stamped within two months after arrival home. In order to remove 
doubts as to the sufficiency of stamps upon deeds, &c. § 14 enacts, 
that on gereent of a fee of 10s. the commissioners shall assess und 
charge the deed or instrument with the stamp duty to which the 


judge it liable, and on payment thereof shall stamp it with an addi 


tional stamp, which shall signify that the full amount of stamp duty 
has been payable, and which shall be receivable ds evidence of the 
same in all courts: parties dissatisfied with the determination of the 
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commissioners as to the stamp duty chargeable, may (§ 15) on depo- 
siting with the commissioners the sum of 40s. for costs and charges, 
obtain a case, which the commissioners are required to state and sign, 
for the determination of the Court of Exchequer, the decision of 
which is to regulate the payment: if it be in favour of the commis- 
sioners the 40s. is to be applied to the uses of the revenue; if in 
favour of the appellant the 40s. to be returned to him, and whatever 


excess he may have paid on the stamp. The Act came into operation. 


on October 10, 1850, . 
The schedule is long, but we give a careful abstract of it. 


Agreement (not charged otherwise than under the head 
‘Agreement’ by 55 George III. cap. 184, nor ex- 
pressly exempted from all stamp duties), where 
the matter is of 20/. value or upwards, and with 
less than 2160 words 

» for every entire 1080 words above the first 1080, a 
further progressive duty of 

Bond given as a security for the payment of any definite 
and certain sum; or as a security for the repay- 
ment of money to be thereafter lent or advanced, 
or that may become due on an account current; 
or as a security for the transfer or re-transfer of 
any share in the funds, or in the stock of any com- 
pany or corporation, calculated at the current 
price of such stock (but this is not, by § 3, to 
apply to transfers of stocks expressly exempted 
from stamp duty, as the stock and funds of the Bank 
of England, East India Company, &c.): for every 
50/. (or portion of 507.) up to 3007, 

For every 100/. (or portion thereof) above 3001. 
»» Where the total amount is uncertain, the duty to be 
paid on the amount of the penalty recoverable 
»» given as security for payment of money, or transfer 
or re-transfer of funds, secured also by a mortgage 
or wadset therein referred to, the same duty as 
above up to 800/.; above that sum...... etal thas 
»» given as additional security for payment, transfer, 
&c., previously secured by a bond or mortgage 


£. 8. d. 


0 2 6 
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therein referred to, the same duty as above up to 


£1400; above thatsum.............. 
»» given as a collateral security for the payment of an 
annuity, where the same is granted by a deed or 
instrument charged with an ad valorem duty, if 
such duty does not exceed 20s., a stamp duty 
equal in amount to the ad valorem duty; not to 
»» given as security for payment of an annuity for a 
term, ‘the sane on a bond for the pay- 
ment of a sum of money equal to the total amount 
»» given as security for payment of an annuity for life, 
or other indefinite period, if not exceeding 501. 
per annum ee ee eee 
for every 100/. or fraction of 1007. ...... 


ooo: 


ooo 
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Charter of Resignation (Scotland) ........sseeseecesoece | 
»» and for every entire 1080 words above the first 1080 
Conveyance—upon the sale or grant in any form by writing 
of any property, real or personal. The considera- 
tion money to be truly expressed in words at 
length: where the consideration money does not 
»» for every 25/. or fraction thereof up to 300/. ...... 
», for every 50/. or fraction thereof above 300/. to 6007. 
» for every 100/. or fraction thereof above 600/....... 
» Copyhold Estates, on admittance out of court, or 
copy of court roll, less than 2160 words ......+. 
»» Every additional 1080 words ........ecsscseceees 
Covenant—any separate deed of covenant, not chargeable 
under the head Conveyance, for the assignment or 
surrender of estate, &c. &c. an amount equal to 
the ad valorem duty on the consideration money, 
so as not to exceed 10s. in the whole 
», any deed for the payment or repayment of ony sum 
of money, or for the transfer or re-transfer of 
stock, or for the payment of any annuity, where a 
mortgage for the like purpose would be chargeable 
with an ad valorem duty exceeding 1/. 15s., the 
same ad valorem duty as on a bond or mortgage. 
Duplicates and Counterparts, where the duty on the original 
shall not amount to 5s. the same as on the original 
deed ; where the original duty exceeds 5s. ...... 
» And for every entire 1080 words above the first 
1080 ee ee eres 
Lease or Tack granted in consideration of a premium, with- 
out any yearly rent, or a yearly rent under 20l., 
the same as on a conveyance for sale, without pre- 
mium at a yearly rent . 
for every 52. up to 251... 
for every 251. above 251. to 1001... 
for every 507. above 1000... 
with premium, and at a rent above 20/., both the ad 
valorem duties for a lease in consideration of a 
fine, and a lease for rent only 
there are separate regulations forleases of mines and ~ 
other property where payments are made in kind 
of any kind, not otherwise charged .....0..-ee0-% 
assignments or surrenders, the same as the lease, 
but so as not to exceed 
Memorials—for every piece of paper or parchment........ 
Mortgage—for every 501. up to 3002, eeeeeerereeereeeeeeeee 
» for every 1002. above 3002. 
» for every transfer or assignment, the same as on the 
original, so as not to exceed ....ceeeseceeececs 
» for every re-conveyance same duty as a mortgage, 
SO AS toexceed 
» for every deed for further assurance, the same as the 
original, so as not toexceed 
Progressive Duty—on any deed chargeable to the stamp 
duty, for every entire 1080 words above the first 
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1080, a further progressive duty equal to the 
amount where it does not exceed 10s., and where 
it does exceed that amount, a further progressive 


Resignation— Original instrument of resignation, service of 

cognition of heirs, charter of seisin, &c......... -- 0 5 0 

»» and for every entire 1080 words above the first 1080 0 5 0 


Schedule of Inventory, separate and distinct from lease or 
agreement, same as on the lease or agreement so as 
not to exceed 10s. 

»» and for every entire 1080 words above the first 1080, 
the same as hereinbefore charged thereon 

Seisin. See Resignation. 

Settlement—for any sum not exceeding 1007. ...... 

» for every 100/., or portion thereof above 100/. 
» and see Progressive Duty. 
» if more than one deed the duplicate not to exceed .. 115 0 

Warrant of Attorney—The same duty as on a Bond for the 
like purpose 

»» if already secured by bond or mortgage, or if given 
for a sum exceeding 200/., by a person already in 
not otherwise charged 1 15 


on 
oo 


oo 


SMALL TENEMENTS RATING. 
{13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 99.—August 14, 1850.]_ 


An Act for the better assessing and collecting the Poor Rates and Highway 
Rates in respect of Small Tenements. 


By § 1 of this Act power is given from and after the passing of this 
Act to vestries to determine whether tenements, the yearly rateable 
value of which shall not exceed 6/., shall be rated to the owners in- 
stead of the occupiers, but the order ({2) may be rescinded at any 
subsequent vestry held for the purpose, at a time not less than two 
years from the making such order, and the rescinding not to take 
place in less than three years. Whilst the order is in force (§ 3), the 
oa Sa owners of such tenements are to be rated to the poor rates 
and highway rates, but ({ 4) such rating not to exceed three-fourths 
of the amount to which it would otherwise be liable, and upon the 
owner giving due notice within 14 days from March 25 in any year, 
the rating to be reduced to a sum not Jess than one-half, the owner in 
that case paying for the year, whether the premises are occupied or un- 
occupied. § 5 provides for the recovery of the rates; § 6 gives the owners 
the same rights to vote at vestries, and of appeal, as if he were the oc- 
cupier ; but occupier (§ 7) is to be entitled to the same municipal 
privileges under the act 5 and 6 Wm. IV., cap. 76, to provide for the 
regulation of municipal corporations in England and Wales, as if he 
Was rated instead of the owner, and if the occupier pays the rates he 
may deduct the amount from the next payment of rent. The owncrs 
of tenements (§ 8) held for a greater term than from year to year, are 
entitled to add what they shall so pay to the rent payable for such 
tenement, and. may recover the same as rent, but yearly tenants are 
to deduct the same from the rent, whether paid voluntarily or by 
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compulsion, with all costs and charges incurred thereon. §9 is the 
interpretation clause ; § 10 limits the Act to England and Wales; and 
§ 11 provides for its amendment or repeal during the session. 


INSPECTION OF COAL MINES. 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 100.—August 14, 1850.] 
An Act for inspection of Coal Mines in Great Britain. 


By § 1 power is given to the Secretary of State to appoint fit and 
proper persons for the inspection of coal mines, and to remove them, 
notice thereof being given in the London Gazette. By § 2 power is 
given to the inspector to enter mines at all reasonable times, and to 
inquire into the state and_ condition of the mine, the ventilation, the 
mode of lighting, &c., and if any thing is found defective therein, or 
likely to tend to the bodily injury of any person employed in or about 
the same mine, the inspector is to summon the manager, who, if he 
fail to attend, or do not satisfy the inspector concerning it, the in- 
spector is to serve a notice of the defects on the manager or owner, 
and report the same to the Secretary of State. The owner (§3) when 
required is to produce a map or plan of the mine to the inspector, or 
if one is not produced or is found imperfect, he may require one to be 
made at the expense of the owner, on a scale of not less than two 
chains to one inch. No land agent or manager of a coal mine (§ 4) 
to be employed to act as inspector. Notice of all accidents occasion- 
ing loss of life (§ 5) in any coal mine is to be sent by the manager or 
owner within twenty-four hours thereof to the Secretary of State, or, 
in Scotland, to the Lord Advocate, under a penalty of not less than 
10/., nor exceeding 207. § 6 provides for the giving at least two days’ 
notice to the Secretary of State of the holding of an inquest in cases of 
death arising from accidents in mines; and $7 imposes a penalty of 
from 10/. to 201. on any person obstructing an inspector in his duty. 
§ 8 provides for the recovery and application of penalties, and the last 
three are the customary clauses. 


LONDON BRIDGE APPROACHES FUND. 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 103.—August 14, 1850.] 


An Act to authorize further charges on ‘ The London Bridge Approaches 
Fund for the completion of certain Improvements in London. 

This Act is to enable the Commissioners of Woods and Forests to 
borrow the sum of 176,000/., and the Corporation of London to borrow 
the further sum of 88,0001, on the security of the ‘London Bridge 
Approaches Fund,’ for the purpose of completing the street leading 
from Farringdon-street to Povpioe-row, Clerkenwell, and for com- 
pleting a line of street between Southwark and Westminster Bridge, 
provided that nothing in this Act ‘ shall operate or enure to extend 
or continue the duties on coal or wines, annual sums, fees, or revenues, 
or either of them, beyond July 5, 1862.” The Act also contains 
clauses for carrying these purposes into execution. 
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LAW OF COPYRIGHT DESIGN AMENDMENT. 


[13 and 14 Victoriz, cap. 104.—August 14, 1850.] 


An Act to extend and amend the Acts relating to the Copyright of 
Designs. 


By §1 it is provided that the proprietor of any design not previously 
published in Great Britain or fretand, may register the same provi- 
sionally under the Designs Acts of 1842 or 1843, giving his name and 
address, and in such form as the Board of Trade shall prescribe, which 
provisional registration shall endure for twelve months from the date 
thereof, and thereupon ({ 2) he shall have the sole right and property 
in the said design, and all the penalties for piracies under the pre- 
ceding Acts shall be applicable to this. During the continuance of 
such provisional registration, (§ 3) the exhibition of any such seg oa 
whether public or private, where articles are not sold or exhibited for 
sale, nor the publication of any amount or description of such design, 
shall prevent the proprietor from registering the same at any time 
during the continuance of such provisional registration as fully and 
effectually as before, but the sale (§ 4) of any article, substance, or 
thing, to which such design has been applied, is to nullify the pro- 
visional registration, though the proprietorship of the design itself 
may be sold or transferred. An extension of six months (§ 5) may be 
granted by the Board of Trade where they see fit to the provisional 
registration. 

The registrar of designs ({ 6) on application may register any sculp- 
ture, model, copy, or cast, on receiving such a copy or description as 
may in his judgment identify the same, after which (§7) any piracy 
subjects the offender to a penalty of not less than 5/., nor more than 
301., but the sculpture, model, &c., must be marked as registered, 
with the date of registration. By § 8 designs for ornamenting ivory, 
bone, papier maché, &c., may be registered in like manner; and the 
Board of Trade (§ 9) may extend the copyright in ornamental designs 
for an additional term not exceeding three years where they see fit, of 
any design registered under the provisions of the Act of 1842. The 
other clauses are merely explanatory. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH (No. 8). 
[13 and 14 Victori, cap. 108.—August 15, 1850.] 


An Act for confirming certain further Provisional Orders of the General 


This Act legalizes the provisional orders in the following towns and 
places :—Carlisle, Alnwick, Cardiff, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Ex- 
mouth, Darlington, Llanelly, Watford, Southampton, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, Tewkesbury, Holbeach, Tormoham (or Tor Mohun, Deyon), 
Launceston, Burslem, and Reading. _ 
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SPITALFIELDS AND SHOREDITCH NEW STREET. 
[13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 109.—August 15, 1850.] 

An Act to enlarge and extend the powers of the 9 and \0Victorie, intt- 
tuled ‘ An dats enable the Commissioners of her Majesty's Woods to 
construct a new street from Spitalfields to Shoreditch.’ 

This Act is to enable the Board of Woods and Forests to complete 
the new street from Spitalfields to Shoreditch, in continuation of that 
from the London Docks to Spitalfields Church, for which purpose they 
are authorized to raise money on the security of the coal-duty, which, 
however, is not to be continued beyond 1862. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
{13 and 14 Victorie, cap. 115.—August 15, 1850.] 
An Act to consolidate and amend the laws relating to Friendly Societies, 


This Act, which is to be in force for one year from the time of pass- 
ing, and thence to the end of the next session of parliament, applies to 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. It contains 52 sec- 
tions, many of which are for the registration of the society, the liabili- 
ties of trustees, &c., directory of the manner in which their business 
shall be conducted, regulation of matters of detail, settlement of dis- 
putes, &c., many of which will appear in the articles of the societies 
themselves. The most important sections are the’ following :—In 
§2 the objects are defined for which friendly societies may be es- 
tablished ; namely, for insuring a sum of money to be paid on the 
death of a member to his representative, or to members on the death 
of their wives, husbands, children, &c.; for the “‘ relief, maintenance, 
or endowment of the members, their husbands, wives, children, or 
kindred, in infancy, old age, sickness, widowhood, or any other natural 
state, of which the probability may be calculated by way of average ;’’ 
for insuring against loss of stock, furniture, tools, &c., by fire, flood, 
or shipwreck ; for the investment of savings, for the sole benefit of the 
depositor, not transferable, but to be paid to the depositor on with- 
drawing from the society; for enabling any member, or the husband, 
wife, child, or nominee of a member to emigrate, but for this purpose 
one of the trustees of the society must be a justice of the peace ; or for 
any other purpose, certified in England or Ireland by the Attorney 
General, and in Scotland by the Lord Advocate. No greater sum, 
however, to be assured than 100/., nor any annuity to exceed 30/., nor 
an allowance of more than 20s. per week in sickness. By § 3 no sum 
is to be paid on the death of a child under ten years of age, except for 
the actual funeral expenses, not exceeding 3/., which shall be paid the 
undertaker by whom the burial has been conducted, and his receipt 
only to be a discharge to the society. In all other cases of death a 
certificate in a specified form must be produced, signed by the medical 
attendant, or coroner, as the case may be, specifying that the death 
did not arise from poison, violence, or criminal neglect, or that it was 
not occasioned by any one beneficially interested in the burial monéy 
obtained from the society ; except in such cases as, from the circum- 
stances, renders the obtaining a certificate impossible. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


[The following List contains the Titles of the Public Acts of the 
Session, not included in the foregoing Abstracts.] 


1. To amend an Act of the last session, for making provision for 
the collection of County Cess in Ireland, and for the remuneration of 
the collectors thereof. 


3. To apply the sum of eight millions out of the Consolidated Fund 
to the service of the year 1850. 

4. For requiring the transmission of annual abstracts of accounts 
and statements of trustees or commissioners of turnpike roads and 
bridges in Ireland to the Lord Lieutenant to be laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


5. For punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better payment 
of the army and their quarters. 


6. For the regulation of her Majesty’s royal marine forces while 
on shore. 

7. For consolidating the office of the registrar of metropolitan pub- 
lic carriages with the office of commissioners of police of the metro- 
polis, and making other provisions in regard to the consolidated offices. 

9. To repeal the duties and drawbacks of excise on bricks. 

10. For raising the sum of £9,200,000 by Exchequer bills, for the 
service of the year 1850. 

11. ‘To make better provision for the contributions of unions and 
parishes in school districts to the common funds of the respective 
districts. 

12. To indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and to ex- 
tend the time limited for those purposes respectively. 

13. To render more simple and effectual the titles by which con- 
gregations or societies associated for purposes of religious worship or 
education in Scotland hold real property required for such purposes. 

14. To authorise a further advance of money to certain distressed 
poor law unions, and to make provision for the repayment of advances 
made and authorised to be made to poor law unions and other dis- 
tricts in Ireland. 

15. To authorise the establishment of courts of appeal for certain 
of her Majesty’s West India colonies. 

16. To enable the judges of the courts of common law at Westmin- 
ster to alter the forms of pleading. : 

17. To amend an Act of the last session of Parliament for granting 
relief against defects in leases made under powers of leasing. 

18. For the regulation of process and practice in the superior courts 
of common law in Ireland. 

19. To = and amend an Act for the regulation of process and 
practice in the superior courts of common law in Ireland. 

20. To amend an Act of the 5 and 6 of her present Majesty, for the 
appointment and payment of parish constables. 

22. For raising the sum of £8,558,700 by Exchequer bills, for the 
service of the year 1850. 

23. To repeal an exception in an Act of the 27 Henry VI., con- 
cerning the days whereon fairs and markets ought not to be kept. 
Pes a . to prevent fairs being held on a Sunday, and appoints 
other days. 

24. To enable the Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital to im- 
prove the said Hospital, and also to enlarge and improve the Billings- 
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gate Dock, and widen Billingsgate-street, in Greenwich; and for other 
purposes. 


25. To enable Queen’s counsel and others, not being of the degree 
of the coif, to act as judges of assize. . 

26. To repeal an Act of the 6 George IV., for encouraging the cap- 
ture or destruction of piratical ships and vessels; and to make other 
provisions in lieu thereof. 

27. To provide for the commencement of an Act of the pean ses- 
sion, intituled An Act to repeal an Act of the 6 George IV., for en- 
couraging the capture or destruction of piratical ships and vessels, 
and to make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

29. To amend the laws concerning judgments in Ireland. 

st = provide for the appointment of sheriff of the county of West- 
morland. 

31. To authorise further advances of money for drainage and the 
improvement of landed property in the United Kingdom, and to 
amend the Acts relating to such advances. . 
; th To continue certain Acts for regulating turnpike roads in Ire- 

and. 


35. To diminish the delay and expense of proceedings in the high 
court of Chancery in England. 

36. To facilitate procedure in the court of session in Scotland. 

38. To render valid certain marriages solemnised in the new church 
at Toe cum Chalvey in the county of Buckingham and diocese of 

xford. 

40. To regulate the disposition of the naval prize balance. 

41. To authorise the division of the parish of Manchester into se- 
veral parishes, and for the a plipsticn of the revenues of the colle- 
giate and parish church, and for other purposes. 

42. To confirm the incorporation of certain boroughs, and to pro- 
rite or he payment of the expenses of the incorporation of new 

oroughs. 


43. To amend the practice and proceedings of the court of Chan- 
cery of the county palatine of Lancaster. 


45. To continue an Act to amend the laws relating to Loan socie- 
ties. 

46. To suspend the making of lists and the ballots and enrolments 
for the militia of the United Kingdom. 


47. For further continuing certain temporary provisions concern- 
ing ecclesiastical jurisdiction in England. 


48. To continue certain Acts relating to linen, hempen, and other 
manufactures in Ireland. 

49. To defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent and 
other expenses of the disembodied militia in Great Britain and Ire- 
land; to grant allowances in certain cases to subaltern officers, adju- 
tants, paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, assistant surgeons, sur- 
geons mates, and serjeant majors of the militia ; and to authorize the 
employment of the non-commissioned officers. 

50. To continue the exemption of inhabitants from liability to be 
rated as such in respect of stock in trade or other property to the re- 
lief of the poor. 

51. For the transfer of the equitable jurisdiction of the court of 
Exchequer to the court of Chancery in Ireland. 

55. To amend an Act of the last session for amending an Act for 


the regulation of municipal corporations in Ireland so far as relates to 
the borough of Dublin. . 
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56. To continue the Act for exempting certain bills of exchange 


and promissory notes from the operation of the usury laws. 

57. To prevent the holding of vestry or other meetings in churches, 
and for regulating the appointment of vestry clerks. 

58. To continue an Act for authorising the application of highway 
rates to turnpike roads, 

60. To consolidate and amend the laws relating to the conveyance 
and transfer of real and personal property vested in mortgagees and 
trustees. 

62. To alter and extend an Act passed 11 George IV., for amend- 
ing and consolidating the laws relating to the pay of the royal navy. 

63. To provide for the redemption of an annuity of £10,000 pay- 
able to the ‘ Equivalent Company.’ 

64. To provide for more effectually maintaining, repairing, improv- 
ing, and rebuilding bridges in cities and boroughs. 

70. Empowering the Canterbury Association to dispose of certain 
lands in New Zealand. . 

71. To continue an Act of the 11 and 12 Victoria, intituled An Act 
to prevent, until September 1, 1850, and to the end of the then ses- 
sion of Parliament, the spreading of contagious or infectious disor- 
ders among sheep, cattle, and other animals. 


-12. To amend the laws for the registration of ‘assurances of lands | 


in Ireland. 


73. To amend the law relating to proceedings by process of attach- 
ment of goods in the borough and other courts of record in Ireland. 

74. For the better regulation of the office of registrar of judgments 
in Ireland. 

75. To regulate the receipt and amount of fees receivable by cer- 
tain officers in the court of Common Pleas. . 

76. To provide for the division of the deanery of Saint Burian into 
three rectories, and for abolishing the royal peculiar of Saint Burian. 

77. To enable her Majesty to make a suitable provision for his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, and also for her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Mary of Cambridge. 

78. To enable her Majesty to make provision for the residence of 
his Royal Highness Albert Edward Prince of Wales in Marlborough 
House during the joint lives of her Majesty and his Royal Highness. 

79. To continue certain turnpike Acts in Great Britain, and to 
make further provisions respecting turnpike roads in England. 

80. To repeal part of an Act of the 15 George III., for the encou- 
ragement of the fisheries carried on from Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the British dominions in Europe, and for seeuring the return of the 
fishermen, sailors, and others employed in the said fisheries to the 
ports thereof at the end of the fishing season. 

81. To explain an Act of the last session for amending an Act for 
the regulation of municipal corporations in Ireland so far as relates 
to the borough of Dublin. : 
i: 82. He extend the remedies for the collection of grand jury cess in 

eland. 

83. To facilitate the abandonment of railways, and the dissolution 
of railway companies, in certain cases. 

84. To enable the council of the borough of Manchester to deter- 
mine their liability to defray the expenses of customs in respect of 
goods warehoused in the said borough, and to authorise the commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s Treasury to direct the discontinuance of the. 
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further warehousing of goods in such warehouses without paymeht 
of duty. 

85. 'To provide for holding the assizes of certain counties of cities 
and towns in Ireland in the assize towns of the adjoining counties at 
large in certain cases; and to make provision as to gaols in case of 
the change of assize towns. 

87. For payment of a moiety of certain penalties towards police 
superannuation funds. 

8. To amend the law relating to engines used in the rivers and on 
the sea coasts of Ireland for the taking of fish. 
. To regulate the proceedings in the high court of Chancery in 

-91. To authorise justices of any borough having a separate gaol to 
commit assize prisoners to such gaol, and to extend the jurisdiction 
of borengl justices to all offences and matters arising within the 
borough for which they act. ’ 

92. For the more effectual prevention of cruelty to animals in 
Scotland. 

96. To continue and amend the Acts for authorising a composition 
for assessed taxes. 

Rs To amend the law relating to the holding of benefices in plu- 
ity. : 

101, To continue two Acts 12 and 13 Victoria, for charging the 
maintenance of certain poor persons in unions in England and Wales 
upon the common fund; and to make certain amendments in the 
laws for the relief of the poor. 

102. To consolidate and amend the Acts relating to certain offences 
and other matters as to which justices of the peace exercise a sum- 

jurisdiction in Ireland. 

105. For facilitating the union of liberties with the counties in 
which they are situate. 

106. To continue, for a time to be limited, an Act of the 11 Vic- 
toria, for the better prevention of crime and outrage in certain parts 
of Ireland. 

107. To apply a sum out of the consolidated fund, and certain other 
sums, to the service of the year 1850; and to appropriate the sup- 
plies granted.in this session of Parliament. 

110. To continue the Act for amending the laws relating to savings 
banks in Ireland. 

111. To relieve the Chester and Holyhead railway company from 
contributing towards the expense of the proposed new harbour at 
Holyhead, and to take away the powers of the said company in rela- 
tion to such harbour. 

112. To vest in the commissioners of public works in Ireland cer- 
tain works and rights of the Lough Corrib Improvement Company, 
and to compensate such company for the same. ani 

113. To authorise the transfer of loans for the improvement of land 
in Ireland to other land. . 

114. To repeal the stamp duties on proceedings in the courts of 
law in Ireland, and to grant certain other stamp duties in lieu thereof. 

116. To amend an Act 10 Victoria, for empowering the commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s woods to purchase land for a harbour of 
refuge and breakwater in the Isle of Portland ; and to make further 
provisions for the division and application of the purchase money. 
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IX.—ABSTRACTS or PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENTS, &c. 


*,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 


I.— Finance. 


An Account of the Nut Pusiic Income of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the year ended Jan. 5, 1850 (after 


abating the Expenditure thereout defrayed by the several Revenue ba 
Departments), and of the for the same period. 
INCOME OR REVENUE. ey 
Orpinary REVENUE REcEIPTs. £ s. d. 
Customs 20,636,921 0 11 
Taxes (Land and Assessed) | 4,303 849 7 8 
Post Office . . . « 832,000 0 0 
Crown Lands «= 160,000 0 0 
Duties on Pensions and Salaries. 4,561 12 7 Mee. 
Small Branches, Hereditary Revenues of the Crown 42,342 7 5 ope 
Surplus Fees of regulated Public Offices . 70,022 1 4 
Orner REcEIPTS. 
Produce ofthe Sale of Old Stores . . . 421,036 0 10 
Imprest and other Moneys. ‘ 82,349 16 3 iia 
Money received from the East India Company ; 60,000 o 0 the 
Unclaimed Dividends (more than paid) <= 77,594 18 10 aod 
Total Income . 52,951,748 18 5 
EXPENDITURE. 
Funpep Dest. 
Interest and Management of Permanent Debt . 23,991,942 111 Mites = 
Terminable Annuities . 3,725,993 14 11 
UnrunDED DEBT. 
Interest on Exchequer Bills . . . «~~ . 606,025 3 4 aie 
Civil List 396,000 0 0 
Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military, ie 
and Judicial Services, &c., charged by various His 
Acts of Parliament on the Consolidated Fund . 464,687 14 8 pe 
Salaries and Allowances « 268,629 6 1 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions 160,833 10 6 
Courts of Justice . . 1,105,282 9 6 a 
Charges on the Consolidated 398,859 15 1 
Army «6 «© « « « 6,549,108 12 5 
Ordnance 2,332,031 8 8 
Miscellaneous, chargeable on the Annual Grants of is - 
Parliament, including 113,542/. 13s. 4d. for Relief Mee 
of Distress in Ireland and Scotland . . . 3,911,231 8 5 i 
Total Expenditure. 50,853,622 16 4 
Excess of Income over Expenditure . . 2,098,126 2 1 aa 
52,951,748 18 5 
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erpped warehousing of goods in such warehouses without paymeht 
of duty. 

85. To provide for holding the assizes of certain counties of cities 
and towns in Ireland in the assize towns of the adjoining counties at 
large in certain cases; and to make provision as to gaols in case of 
the change of assize towns. 

87. For payment of a moiety of certain penalties towards police 
superannuation funds. 

8. To amend the law relating to engines used in the rivers and on 
the sea coasts of Ireland for the taking of fish. 
me: - regulate the proceedings in the high court of Chancery in 
eland. 

-91. To authorise justices of any borough having a separate gaol to 
commit assize prisoners to such gaol, and to extend the jurisdiction 
of Leaiay as justices to all offences and matters arising within the 
borough for which they act. 

92. For the more effectual prevention of cruelty to animals in 
Scotland. 

96. To continue and amend the Acts for authorising a composition 
for assessed taxes. 
oan To amend the law relating to the holding of benefices in plu- 

ity. 

101, To continue two Acts 12 and 13 Victoria, for charging the 
maintenance of certain poor persons in unions in England and Wales 
upon the common fund; and to make certain amendments in the 
laws for the relief of the poor. 

102. To consolidate and amend the Acts relating to certain offences 
and other matters as to which justices of the peace exercise a sum- 
mary jurisdiction in Ireland. 

105. For facilitating the union of liberties with the counties in 
which they are situate. 

106. To continue, for a time to be limited, an Act of the 11 Vic- 
toria, for the better prevention of crime and outrage in certain parts 
of Ireland. 

107. To apply a sum out of the consolidated fund, and certain other 
sums, to the service of the year 1850; and to appropriate the sup- 
plies granted.in this session of Parliament. 

110. To continue the Act for amending the laws relating to savings 
banks in Ireland. 

111. To relieve the Chester and Holyhead railway company from 
contributing towards the expense of the proposed new harbour at 
Holyhead, and to take away the powers of the said company in rela- 
tion to such harbour. 

112. To vest in the commissioners of public works in Ireland cer- 
tain works and rights of the Lough Corrib Improvement Company, 
and to compensate such company for the same. a2 

113. To authorise the transfer of loans for the improvement of land 
in Ireland to other land. . 

114. To repeal the stamp duties on proceedings in the courts of 
law in Ireland, and to grant certain other stamp duties in lieu thereof. 

116. To amend an Act 10 Victoria, for empowering the commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s woods to Enernase land for a harbour of 
refuge and breakwater in the Isle of Portland; and to make further 
provisions for the division and application of the purchase money. 
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*,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 
I..—Finance. 


IX.—ABSTRACTS or PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENTS, &c. 


An Account of the Nut Pusric Income of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the year ended Jan. 5, 1850 (after 
abating the Expenditure thereout defrayed by the several Revenue 


Departments), and of the ExrenpiTuRE for the same period. 


INCOME OR REVENUE. 
OrpinARY REVENUE AND RECEIPTS. 


£ s. d. 

Customs ‘ . 20,636,921 0 11 
Excise . ° ° 13,985,363 8 3 
Taxes aad and Assessed) . 4,303,849 7 8 
Property Tax « 5,408,159 19 0 
Duties on Pensions and Salaries : 4,561 12 7 
Small Branches, Hereditary Revenues of the Crown 42,342 7 5 
Surplus Fees of regulated Public Offices ‘ ‘ 70,022 1 4 

Oruer 

Produce of the Sale of Old Stores . s 421,036 0 10 
Imprest and other Mone : ; 82,349 16 3 
Money received from the East India Company ° 60,000 0 0 
Unclaimed Dividends (more than paid) . « 77,594 18 10 
Total Income . 52,951,748 18 5 


EXPENDITURE. 


FunpED DEBT. 
Interest and Management of Permanent Debt . 23,991,942 


111 
Terminable Annuities . . 39,725,993 14 11 
UnrunDEpD DEBT. 

Interest on Exchequer Bills . . . . 606,025 3 4 

Civil List 396,000 0 
Annuities and Pensions for Civil, Naval, Military, 
and Judicial Services, &c., charged by various 

Acts of Parliament on the Consolidated Fund . 464,687 14 8 

Salaries and Allowances 268,629 6 1 

Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions -“ * « 160,833 10 6 

Courts of Justice . - 1,105,282 9 6 

Miscellaneous Charges on the Consolidated Fund 398,859 15 1 

Navy . . . . « «  «  « 6,942,397 6 10 

Ordnance. 2,332,031 8 8 
Miscellaneous, chargeable on the Annua! Grants of 

Parliament, including 113,542/. 13s. 4d. for Relief 

of Distress in Ireland and Scotland . 93,911,231 8 5 

Total I nditure ° - 50,853,622 16 4 

of Income over. Expenditure » «+ 2,098,126 2 1 

52,951,748 18 5 
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The Net Propuce of the Revenve in IrELanp for the year ended 
Jan. 5, 1850, was—Customs, £1,941,122 ; Excise, £1,231,548 ; Stamps, 
£502,073 ; Post Office, £26,000 ; Miscellaneous, £631,717 ;—Total, 
£4,332,460. The Expenpirure in the same period amounted to 
£4,120,841. The gross produce of the Excise was £1,407,803; the 
gross produce of the Customs, £2,165,906. 


The gross amount ‘of Stamp Duties in IRELAND amounted in 1845 
to £598,359, in 1846 to £613,355, in 1847 to £608,235, in 1848 to 
£571,141, in 1849 to £538,249. 


AN Account of the Gross and Net Produce of the Duties of Customs 
in the Year 1849, compared with the Produce of the preceding Year. 


1848. 1849. 


£ 
Gross Receipts of Duties Inwards 22,659,214 22,347,700 
+ Duties Outwards 4,393 3,233 


Total Gross Receipt .... 22,663,607 22,350,933 
Payments out of Gross Receipt : 


Drawbacks 80,518 84,860 

Allowances on Quantities Over- . 
entered, Damages, &c. ...... 104,394 70,370 
Total Payments ........ 185,998 156,333 


Net Receipt 22,477,609 22,194,600 


ParerR.—Return of the Amount of Excise Duty on Paper, and 
amount of Customs Duty received on ForE1GN Books. 


Duty on 


— ENGLAND. | SCOTLAND. | IRELAND. TOTAL. Foreign Books 


£ £ £ 
1840 ......| 494,828 | 108,675 | 23,160 | 626,663 | 8,493 
1841 ......; 500,671 | 110,390 | 26,194 | 637,255 8,451 
1842 ......| 495,956 | 111,993 | 26,601 | 634,550 7,878 
1843 ....../ 519,339 | 128,554 | 30,995 | 678,888 9,011 
1844 ......' 552,661 | 136,024 | 29,907 | 718,592 9,481 
1845 ......| 623,869;; 154,345 | 37,157 | 815,371 | 10,492 
1846 ......| 640,178 | 157,603 | 38,560 | 836,341 9,201 
1847 ......| 609,336,) 153,579 | 37,482 | 800,397 8,843 
1848 ......| 600,064 | 162,754 | 36,641 | 799,459 7,762 
1849 ...... 649,141 | 176,815 | 41,164 | 867,120 7,751 


The amount of the Winpow Dury assessed in the year ending April 5 
1849, was 1,893,988/.; the amount received was 1,813,629/, The 
number of Housss charged was 487,411. 


The amount of the Excisr Duty on Bricks in the year 1849, was 
448,826), It is now no longer imposed. 
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] I.—Currency. 


CotnacE in 1849. The total assets remaining in the Mint, at the 
end of 1848, amounted to £145,552 8s, 5d. The total amount of sums 
issued out of the Consolidated Fund for the purchase of bullion in 
1849, was 150,000/. The purchase value of the silver bullion and old 
defective coin, purchased by the Mint in the year 1849, was 163,605/. 
12s, 33d., the Mint value of which was 122,072/. 2s. 33d. The total 
loss on the purchase of worn coin was 13,150l. 2s. 73d. The amount 
of seignorage 16/. 12s. 74d. The light and defective silver coin with- 
drawn from circulation, purchased at its nominal value, of the Bank of 
England in 1849, amounted to 135,000, the Mint value of which was 
21,9492, 17s. 44d., making a loss on the purchase of 13,150/. 2s. 73d. 
The amount of silver and copper coin, delivered by the moneyers into 
the Mint Office, in 1849, amounted respectively to 119,592/. and 1,792/. 
The cash received for the sale of British silver and copper coin 
amounted, in 1849, to 108,471/. 17s. 6d. The sums paid into the Ex- 
chequer, from cash received for coin in repayment of advances for 
bullion, amounted to 120,000/. 


Gotp.—A Return of the Market Price per standard ounce, from 
1810 to 1849, gives the following results :—In 1810 the price varied 
only from 4s, 6d. to 4/. 5s. In 1811, from 7s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. 
In 1812, from 4/. 18s. 6d. to 5/. 6s. In 1813, from 5/. 4s. to 52. 10s. In 
1814, from 41. 8s. 6d. to 5/. 8s. In 1815, from 4/. 2s. to 5/. 7s. In 1816, 
from 3/. 18s. 6d. to 4/.2s. In 1817, from 3/. 18s. 6d. to 41, Os. 6d. In 
1818, from 4/. Os. 6d. to 4/1, 2s.6d. In 1819, from SJ. 17s. 104d. to 
4/. 3s. From 1820 to 1849, both inclusive, the lowest price has been 
31. 17s. 5d. in 1824, and the highest 32. 18s. in 1839 and 1840. Since 
that time the price has been 3/. 17s. 9d. without variation. 


SraTeMent of the Arrarrs of the Bank or Encianp, from the Weekly 
Returns of the undermentioned dates in 1849 and 1850. 


Nov. 17,’49|Feb. 23, May 18. Oct. 19. 


July 13. 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. 


Dr.—Notes issued ........ 


Cra.—Government Debt.... 
Other Securities ........ 
Gold Coin and Bullion .. 
Silver Bullion .. 


Total.. 


en 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Proprietors’ Capital .. 
Rest.. ee ee ee 
Public Deposits ...... . 
Other Deposits .......... 
Seven Day and other Bills 


Total.. 


Cr.—Government Securities 
Other Securities .... ... 


Notes eer ee ee eee 
Gold and Silver Coin .... 


Total.. 


29,209,295 


£. 
30,326,155 


£. 
29,963,005 


£. 
30,044,065 


£ 
29,443,965 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 
14,932,218 
277,077 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 
16,049,078 
277,077 


11,015,100 
2,984,500 
15,753,128 
209,877 


11,015,100 
2.984.900 
15,824,807 
219,258 


11,015,100 
2,984,900 
15,331,225 
112,740 


29,209,295 


30,326,155 


29,963,005 


30,044,065 


29,443,965 


14,553,000 
3,162,595 
7,248,920 
9,912,504 
1,031,710 


14,553,000 
3,263,145 
7,639,031 
9,749,035 
1,111,658 


14,553,000 
3,109,812 
6,746,415 
9,582,099 
1,190,891 


14,553,000 
3,149,011 
5,090,507 

11,263,012 
1,331,619 


14,553,000 
3,104,740 
6,284,496 
9,550,613 
1,383,932 


35,908,729 


35,201,117 


35,387,149 


34,876,781 


14,322,087 
9,730,592 
11,027,655 
828,395 


14,292,170 
9,746,392 
10,494,800 
668,075 


14,294,583 
10,522,279 
9,770,045 
800,242 


14,228,901 
10,772,545 
9,304,195 
571,140 


35,908,729 


35,201,117 


35,387,149 


34,876,781 


e 
> 
is 
| 
Lea 
¥ 
q 
Be 
|_| 
| 
14,399,368 
9,677,835 
796,066 
| | 36,320,569 | | 
§ 4 


Note Circuxation of the Unirep Kinepom at the following dates 
in 1849 and 1850. 
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Feb. 23, °50. 


May 18. 


July 13. 


Oct. 5. 


Bank of England . | 18,865,498 | 19,280,463 | 19,943,208 | 19,471,084 | 19,110,400 
Private Banks «| 3,822,702 | 3,597,017 | 3,729,338 | 3,529,138 |. 3,519,783 
Joint Stock Banks , | 2,779,416 | 2,657,976 | 2,896,657 | 2,718,485 | 2,715,173 
Scotland . . - | 3,281,710 | 3,054,462 | 3,194,711 | 3,238,520 | 3,242,595 
Ireland 4,686,263 | 4,635,741 | 4,468,835 | 4,144,819 | 4,194,459 

Total | 33,435,589 | 33,223,665 | 34,232,749 | 33,102,046 | 33,082,115 


An Account of the Imeorts of the Principal Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize, of the Consumption of such Articles, and of 
the Customs Duties received thereon, in the Year 1849. 


Total 


Corn:—Wheat ee ee 
Barley 
Oats.....- 


Gross 
. Entered for |} Amount of 
Articles. Imported. Home Duty ea 
Animals, living :—viz. Oxen £ 
Calves number 13,645 
Sheep number 126,247 — 
Lambs number 3,018 _ — 
Swine and Hogs........ number 2,653 _ _ 
Ashes, Pearl and Pot ...... ewts.| 158,541 — — 
Barilla and Alkali.......... tons 1,403 —_ _ 
Bark. for Tanners or Dyers’ 
use ..... ewts,| 365,755 
Beef, Salted, not Corned.... ewts.| 144,638 — —_ 
Beef, fresh or slightly salted... cwts. 5,279 _ 
Bones of Animals, &c., whether ; 
burnt or not, or as Animal 
Charcoal tons} 29,424 — 
Brimstone cwts. 839, 189 — 
Butter ........ ewts.| 282,501; 279,462) 138,406 
Clocks}............0eeee: .. value £ 64,682 61,957 6,198 
Coffee of British Possessions . Ibs./40,334,630) 29,769,730} 520,974 
Ibs.|22,985,876 4,661,344) 122,236 


63,320,506 


34,431,074 


643,210 


qrs. 
qrs. 


3,872,134 
1,389,793 


qrs. 


1,282,219 


4,509,626 
1,554,860 
1,368,673 


226,785 
79,888 
69,165 


4 ‘A 
| 
wl 


= 
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Articles, 


Imported. 


Entered for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Corn—continued. 
Rye ee ee 


Buckwheat.... 

Beer or Bigg ........-.0. 
Malt.. 

Wheatmeal or Flour.... 
Barley Meal ........ 


3,371,301 


Indian Corn Meal. 
Buckwheat Meal 
Cotton Manufactures, not pieces 
value 
thereof £ 


made up :— East India 
Piece Goods .....-0 
Other Articles 
Cotton Manufactures, wholly 
or in part made up........ 


Cotton Yarn 


Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs :— 
hineal 


Madder Root . 


Shumac 
Terra Japonica ........-- 


tons 


number 97,903,151 


Embroidery and Needlework, value £ 
Flax and Tow, or Codilla of 
Hemp and Flax.... ewts. 
Fruits: viz. Currants cwts. 


chests or boxes 
Lemons & Oranges 


No. (loose) 

at value £ 

Raisins cwts. 
Glass Manufactures :— Win- 
dow Glass, not exceeding 
one-ninth of an inch thick, 


and shades and cylinders 


241,870 
236,438 
458,650 

2,247,424 
308 
843 


224 
40,516 
18,826 

300 

2 
102,173 
1,095 
177,317 


45,134 
245,427 


40,956). 


413,449 
45,757 


18,254 
81,449 
13,585 
23,996 
95,914 
161,986 
12,590 
6,851 
1,636 
16,67} 


104,994 


1,806,786 
447,206 
39,516 
361,166 
45,290 
3,109 
209,452 


256,308 
285,487 
483,430 

2,249,571 

1,749 


3,937,219 
224 
40,055 
24,031 
300 

2 

102,181 
1,095 


193,811 


7,712 


152,142 


1,351 


| 142 
t 
i received. 
£ 
qrs. | 14,540 
| Indian Corn, or Maize .... ars. | 112,452 
qrs. 15 
it cwts | 73,962 
cwts. 4 
Rye Meal ..............  cwts. 455 
Pea  Cwts. 6 
1,916 
22 
vane s| = | 
value £ 17,790} 1,772 
Ibs. 
i cwts. — — 
tons 
Cuteh tons _ 
Eggs 97,884,557) 35,604 
433,450; 341,349 
| 31,165, 24,544 
| 
ge 
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Gross 
Entered for | Amount of 
Articles. Ixcrorted. Home Duty 
Consumptn.| received. 


Hemp, undressed 
Hides, untanned: viz. Dry .. 


Lard 
Leather Manufactures: Boots, 
Shoes, and Calashes: 


Boot Fronts 
Manufactures of Leather 


Glass—continued. 
All Glass exceeding one- 


ninth of an inch thick, 
all Silvered or Polished 
Glass of whatever thick- 
ness 


White Flint Glass Goods 


(except Bottles) not 
cut, engraved or other- 
wise ornamented .... 
All Flint Cut Glass, Flint 
Coloured Glass, and 
Fancy Ornamental 


tanned, tawed, curried, 
or dressed 


viz. 
Women’s Boots and Ca- 
Women’s Shoes with Cork 
or Double Soles, Quilt- 
ed Shoes and Clogs .. 
Women’s Shoes of Silk, 
Satin, Stuff, or Leather 
Men’s Boots and Shoes.. 
Other Sorts. . 


not particularly enume- 
rated 


Linen Manufactures: Lawns, 
not French.... 


Cambrics 


Diaper 


Plain Linen & Diaper, and 
Manufactures unenu- 


merated, not made up. value £| 33,778 
Sails and Articles wholly 
or in part made up .. value£! 13,347 


sq. ft. 


pairs 
pairs 
pairs 
pairs 
pairs 
pairs 


value £ 


value £ 


.| 1,809,755 


68,253 
70,789 


736,778 
82,817 
12,282 

1,061,273 

143,490 

535,295 


85,307 
185,838 


20,380 


4,804 
101,785 
32,519 
1,311 
540,784 
3,568,464 
4,867 
1,843 
28,960 


14,502 


62,078 
27,919 


575,077 
“9,460 


15,343 


4,769 


96,951 
22,782 
442 
544,173 
2,874,695 


4,040 

856 
28,195 
10,033 


7,438} 


£ 


1,230 


116 


Ibs. 
Ibs. 4,793 
ewts. 3,284 
cwts. 
Ibs — 
Lac 
Pillow Lace ............ value £ P| 79,482 7,948 ee 
ewts. 
102 
1,827 
1,193 
| 5 j 
| 4778 
o 
Lawns pieces 3,524 
2 Damasks and Damask is 
45 


¥ 

Re 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Entered for 
Home 
Consumptn, 


Gross 
Amount of 
Duty 
received. 


Mahogany ........... 
Metals: viz. Copper Ore and 
Regulus, entered under Act 
11 and 12Vict. c. 127, and 
previous Resolutions.... 
Copper,unwrought and part 
wrought TT 
Iron, in bars, oe ° 
Steel, unwrought . 
Lead, pig and sheet . 
Tin, in blocks, ingots, bars, 
OF 
Oil: viz. Train, Blubber, and 


Cocoanut 
Olive 
Oil Seed Cakes 


Pork, salted 

Quicksilver...... 


Rice in the Husk ......... 
Saltpetre and Cubic Nitre .. 
Seeds: viz. Clover 
Flaxseed and Linseed .... 
Rape 
Silk: viz. Raw ; 
Waste, Knubs and Husks . 
Thrown .. 


ee 


Silk Manufactures of Europe :— 


Silk or Satin, Broad Stuffs 
— Ribbons .......... 
Gauze or Crape, Broad 

— Ribbons ........ 
Gauze, mixed with "Silk, 
Satin, or any other Ma- 
terials, in less proportion 
than one-half of the fa- 


bric: viz. Broad Stuffs.. 


Ribbons .. 
Velvet: viz. Broad Stuffs.. 
Ribbons of Velvet or Silk 
embossed with Velvet 
Plush for making Hats.. 


‘| 1,417,863 
‘| 2'299,458 


| 4,991,472 


29,012 


47,499 


44,114 
29,396 
1,013 
7,332 
15,794 


35,545 


19,968 
493,33) 
64,451 
16,945 
59,144 
105,504 
347,352 
924 


975,316 
32,428 
566,379 
130,375 
626,459 
29,480 
30,623 


12,757 
614,689 


382,847 
315,768 


6,618 
45,387 


21 
3,512 
31,972 


201,010 


23,090 


51,853 
165 ,678| 


145,892 


| 144 
Te tons; — £ 
Te 
t 47,085) 2,356 
Lie ewts. 41,073 256 
= 
tons 5,581 699 
4 cwts| 16,715 4,622 
: ewts. eee 1 
Ibs 
 Cwts. 537,326 15,027 
qrs 30,576: 1,529 
ewts. 166,012) 41,429 
qrs. 
ars. 
qrs, 
Ibs 
ewts. 
‘Tbs. 
Ibs. | 88,263 
Ibs. 5,828 2,624 
Ibs 47,154| 33,010 
‘it lbs. 2,160 
lbs. 10,392 
| Ibs. 48,772| 24,388 
| Ibs. 14,588 
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Gross 
Entered for 
Articles. Imported. Home 
Consumptn. | received. 
Silk Manufactures of India: £ 
Bandannoes and other Silk 
Handkerchiefs ........ pieces} 517,501| 133,948 4.567 
Spices: viz. Cassia Lignea .. Ibs.| 472,693 83,500 1,079 
Cinnamon Ibs. 758,812 62,658 953 
Mace Ibs. 44,326 20,666 2,713 
Pepper Ibs.| 4,796,079) 3,257,746 85,518 
6.6606 cwts. 24,994 3,419 900 
Spirits: viz. Rum........ proof galls,| 5,308,447| 3,044,758) 1,142,855 
Brandy proof galls.) 4,480,306, 2,187,500! 1,640,282 
Geneva proof galls; 461,390) 27,209) 20,356 
Sugar, unrefined: viz. of the 
British Possessions in Ame- 
rica, equal to white clayed. = cwts. 5,971 6,395 4,611 
— not equal to white 
Clayed  cwts.| 2,838,836) 3,063,878) 1,902,002 
Of Mauritius, equal to white 
Clayed Cwts, 742 830 6:0 
— not equal to white 
Clayed ............ cwts.| 892,782) 996,739, 624,951 
Of “British Possessions in 
the East Indies, equal to 
white clayed ...... oe cwts, 71,056 85,521 62,131 
— not equal to white 
clayed cwts.| 1,396,188) 1,271,027, 792,659 
Foreign, equal to white ) 
Clayed cwts. 3,221 3,222 
— not equal to white _ 
clayed .. Ter cwts. 470,590: 444,869 
— not equal to brown 
11, 1848) . ewts. — 23,593/ 20,833 
without distinction 
of quality ........ cwts|} — — 
Total of Sugar, unrefined..| 6,925,851) 5,922,154) 3,855,928 
Sugar, refined, and Candy: of 
British Possessions ...... ewts. 56,625 60,090 48,526 
— Foreign .......+.. cwts.| 240,597 15,302 19,802 
 Cwts.| 1,062,661| 812,330] 214,695 
 CWwts.| 1,468,719) 1,415,989} 94,748 
Tar ee Oe lasts 15,206 
Timber and Wood: viz. Bat- 
tens, Batten Ends, Boards, 
Deals, Deal Ends & Plank, 
Foreign, entered by tale oe * unaired 25 55 351 


iis 
| 
a 
th 
wit 
it 
% 
ag 
+ 
Ris 
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Articles. 


Imported. 


Entered for 
Home 
Consumptn. 


Gross 
Amount of 


Duty 
received. 


Timber—continued. 

Deals, Battens, Boards, or 
other Timber or Wood 
sawn or split:—of Bri- 
tish Possessions...... 

Foreign 

Staves 

Timber or Wood, not being 
articles sawn or split, or 
otherwise dressed, except 
hewn, and not otherwise 
charged with Duty :-—of 

British Possessions .... 
Foreign 

Tobacco: Unmanufactured.. 
Manufactured and Snuff .. Ibs. 
Turpentine,Common ...... cwts. 
Watches Value £ 
i cwts. 


gallons 
gallons 
gallons 


loads 
loads 
Ibs. 


Wine: viz. Cape .. 


Total of Wine 


Wool, Cotton 
— Sheep and Lamb’s:— 
From British Possessions 

out of Europe........ 

From other parts ...... 


cwts. 


Ibs. 
Ibs. 


Total es ee 
— Alpaca and the Llama 
Ibs. 
Woollen Manufactures : Ma- 
nufactures not made up .. value £ 
Articles or Manufactures 
of Wool wholly or in 


part made up........ value £ 
Other Articles 


471,149 
339,971 
79,882 


583,097 
238,497 
41,546,848 
1,905,306 
412,011 
86,380 
8,906 


586,782 
261,444 
27,480,621 
205,066 


80,887 


30,809 
196,124 
4,328,217 
96,814 


8,490 


289,008 
466,042 
7,201,004 


241,890 
355,504 
5,890,295 


34,956 
102,282 
1,697,833 


7,956,054 


6,487,689 


1,835,071 


6,745,259 


29,832,831 


45,268,052 


75,100,833 


ee 


1,655,300 
625,540 


112,250 


9,753 
311,288 


22,347,700 


The foregoing Statement is founded upon Returns transmitted 
monthly throughout the current year to the Inspector-general of Im- 
ports and Exports from the different Ports of the United Kingdom. 
Such Returns exhibit the gross quantities of Articles entered for con- 
sumption, and the gross amount of Duty thereon, without reference to 


deductions for Over-entries, &c. 


agree, in all points, with the Aniiual 


is Statement will therefore not 


temient to be compiled after 
the final adjustment of the Custom-house Records shall have been made 


. 
yd 
46 
i: 
483;369 50,740 
335,920) 335,469 
te 
— — 
| 
t | | 
— 2 
| = _ 
| ‘ | 
“4 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
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CotontaL MERCHANDIZE in the year 1849. 
Cheese -% 


Cocoa 
Coffee ; viz. British Possessions 
Foreign 
Total of Coffee 
Corn ; Wheat : qr. 
Oats . i qr. 
Wheatmeal or Flour ‘ cwt. 
Cotton Manufactures not made up ; viz. = 
pi pieces 
East India Piece Goods value th erase £ 
Other Articles . value £ 
Cotton Manufactures wholly or in part = uP value £ 
S. - - 
Cotton Yarn . valde thereof 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs ; viz.Cochineal . .  cwt. 
Indigo . ‘ cwt. 
Lacdye . cwt. 
Logwood tons 
Terra Japonica . 
Cutch tons 
Embroidery and Needlework . value £ 


Glass Manufactures ; viz. 


Window Glass, not dxceeting one-ninth of an inch 
and shades and ‘ 

All Glass exceedin ing one-ninth of an inch thick, all ote 
vered or polished glass of whatever thickness sq. ft. 

White Flint Glass goods (except bottles) not cut, en- 
graved, or otherwise ornamented Ibs. 


All Flint Cut Glass, Flint Coloured Glass, ‘and Fancy 
Ornamental Glass bs. 


Tanned, Taye, or Dressed Ibs. 
Leather Manufactures ; viz. gloves pairs 


Linen Manufactures ; viz. plain linen and diaper value £ 
Metals ; viz. Copper, unwrought and part wrought cwts. 


Iron, in bars, unwrought. tons 
Lead; Pig and Sheet - = tons 


Spelter 


tons 
in Blocks, Ingots, or Slabs cwts. 

Cocoa Nut . » ; .  ewts. 
Rice, not in the husk 
Silk ; viz.Raw. . Ibs. 
Waste, | and Husks Cwts. 


An Account of the Exports of the principal Articles of ForEren and 


147 


6,248 


. Ib. 3,398,155 

Ib. 6,968,885 
Ib. 27,878,411 
Ib. 34,847,296 


370 
65 
6,048 
19,442 


153,156 
58,609 
105,444 
23,432 
375,367 
39,169 
14,179 
69,179 
7,053 
2,307 
1,451 
767 
42,055 


17,916 
17,961 
49,176 


206,854 
16,203 
109,363 
46,772 
114,833 
783,773 
13,543 
12,727 
5,036 
24,151 
5,161 
4,537 
8,940 
142,590 
49,829 
486 
113,154 
1,252,608 


te 


> % 


33 


= 


a 
tise 
a> 
4 
et AW 
y 
| 
290,732 al | 
473,340 
473 
132,662 
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Silk Manufactures of Europe ;_ viz. . 
Silk or Satin Broad Stuffs 
Ribbons . 
Gauze or Crape Broad Stuffs 
Ribbons . 
Gauze mixed with Silk, Satin, or any other Materials i in 
less proportion than one-half of the fabric ; viz. 
Velvet Broad Stuffs . r Ibs. 
Ribbons of Velvet or Silk embossed with Velvet lbs. 
Plush for making Hats. 
Silk Manufactures of India ; 
Bandannoes and other Silk Handkerchiefs 
Spices ; viz. 
Cassia Lignea 
Cinnamon 
Cloves. 
Mace 
Nutmegs . 
Pepper. 
Pimento . 
Spirits ; viz. 
Rum 
Brandy . ; 


Sugar, unrefined, of the British Possessions in Ame- 

of Mauritius cwts. 

7 of British Possessions in the East In- 


ewts, 
Sugar, Foreign Refined, = Candy ; viz. of British 


Foreign ‘ 


of UNREFINED SUGAR . 


Molasses 
Tea. 
Tobacco ; viz. Unmanufactured 


Foreign Manufactured, and Snuff Ibs. 


Sheep and Lamb’s lbs. . 
Alpaca and the Llama Tribe . Ibs. 
Woollen Manufactures ; viz. Manufactures 
e vi ue 
of Masts ot whol 
madeup . « value 


558,641 


204,904 
124,523 
675 


525,798 
623,935 
98,219 
32,604 
91,433 
4,712,431 
20,303 


1,618,485 
1,140,840 
385,018 


199 
48 


686 
557,708 


149 
198,068 
4,427 
4,845,617 
14,992,085 
1,462,741 


1,582 


183,653 
1,506,532 


882,978 


12,324,415 


126,082 
201,936 
14,582 


295 
507 
8,773 
942 
20,819 
440,005 
the 
‘ = 
| 
| cwts. 
cwts, 
Ibs. 
gallons | 
tit 
ons 
> 
gallons 1,691,767 
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Aw Account of the Exports of the Principal Articles of Britisu and 
Trish Propuce and MAnuractures, in the Year 1849, compared 


the Exports of the peoceriing 


Ariicles. 


Alkali viz., Soda 
Beer and Ale . 
Butter. 
Candles . 
Cheese. 
Coals and Culm 
Cordage and Cables... 
Cotton Manufactures :—Entered by the 
Yard (exclusive of Lace and Patent —_ 
Lace and Patent Net.. 
Thread for Sewing 
Stockings . 
Of all other descriptions 
Cotton Yarn... 
Earthenware. 
Fish ; viz. —Herrings 
Of other sorts. 
Glass Manufactures :—Flint Glass 
Window Glass. 
Bottles, Green or Common 
Plate Glass . 
Haberdashery and Millinery 
Hardwares and Cutlery . 
Leather, Unwrought ‘ 
Wrought ; viz.—Gloves . 
Of other sorts . 
Saddlery and Harness 
Linen Manufactures :—Entered by the 
Yard (exclusive of Lace of Thread ) 
Lace of Thread . . 
Thread for Sewing . 
Of all other 
Linen Yarn ; 
Machinery and Mill Work; viz --Steam 
Engines and Parts of Steam Engng 
Ofallother sorts 
Metals ; ; viz :—Iron Pig . 
. Bar, Bolt and Rod 
Wire 
Cast . 
Wrought of all sorts 
Steel, Unwrought 


@ 


© «© © @ 


e e e e e e 


Copper i in Bricks and Pigs | 
Sheets, Nails, &c. (including 

Mixed or Yellow Metal for 

- Wrought of other sorts 

Brass of all sorts ‘ 


bed 

. 


Declared Value. 
1848. 1849. 
&. 

236,277 300,584 
410, 472 405,823 
186, 210,604 
59, 099 81,004 
. 21 5550 24,912 
1,088,221 1,088,148 
90,489 135,448 
15,710,857 18,834,601 
. 363,255 487,300 
327,888 427,422 
77,095. 118,418 
274,274 321,133 
5,927,831 6,701,920 
- 722,012. 807,466 
207,634 327,010 
. 56,878 99,550 
79,133 84,717 
- 27,689 23,949 
115,509 131,945 
15,242 13,564 
927,603 1,183,229 
1,860,150 . 2,198,597 
68,808 114,941 
6,769 9,865 
193,962 271,037 
102,717 102,724 
2,597,573 3,073,903 
1,231 6,838 
199,732 268,830 
4,253 16,242 
493,449 737,650 
234,182 154,707 
583,474 554,364 
485,453 421,854 
2,615,554 2,567,783 
45,058 79,639 
208,048 174,102 
1,153,153 1,401,671 
270,699 322,594 
363,421 658,986 
795,255 1,001,719 
33,418 88,171 
65,851. 114,411 
115,547 7,339 


= 
= 


iy 
ie 
“a 
ple 
t 
| 
| qe 
| 
| | 
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. Declared Value. 
1848. 1 


Tin, Unwrought . 143,085 
Tin Plates . 532,142 
Oil, Linseed, Hempseed and Rapeseed . 261,600 
Painters’ Colours and Materials 172,707 © 208,113 
Salt . : 266,480 254,126 
Silk Manufactures :—Of Silk only ; Stuffs, 
Handkerchiefs, and Ribbons. ‘ 238,952 . 396,871 
Stockings . 24,324 $2,952 
Of all other descriptions 96,653 143,245 
Of Silk mixed with other mate- 
rials :—Stuffs, 
and Ribbons . 150,012 210,920 
Stockings . 39 1,494 
Of all descriptions 348 17,174 
Silk Twist and Yarn 47,235 115,687 
Soap ‘ 156,369 159,709 
Stationery ‘ 264,985 314,873 
Sugar, Refined . 487,221 386,254 
Wool, Sheep or Lamb’ s . 189,060 635,801 
Woollen Manufactures :—Entered by the 
Piece. . 3,665,077 4,550,954 
. Entered by the Yard . i - 1,840,038 2,407,168 
Stockings . Lo, 40,413 86,355 
Of all other descriptions . _-:178,300 285,998 


Articles. 


Total Declared Value. . 48,946,325 58,848,042 


Exports of British Propvuce and MANUFACTURES to the British 
Colonies and Dependencies, i in the Year 1849, 
Declared Value. 


Channel Islands and Heligoland  634,482- 
Gibraltar and Malta 921,225 
Ionian Islands ............ yeas 165,805 
West Coast of Africa 238,848 - 
St. Helena and Ascension Islands 28,912 
Cape of Good Hope $20,006 
India, including Singapore and Ceylon. : i 6,803,215 
Australian Colonies. including New Zealand ,.. 2.080,364 
North American Colonies .. 2,279,193 
West India Colonies, Insular and Continental. . -ee 2,025,019 

6,173 


— 
4 
f 
‘ 
‘ 
Bar 
Be 
£ 
2 
3 
| Total... ee 16,594,087 
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Declared Value 

- And to the following places it was— £. 
United States of America ....... 9.564,90E 


ee ee ee ere ee te ee 


eset 


IRELAND—ImPoRTS AND Exports.—By the Cross-Channel trade 4 
many articles are imported duty free from England, and of such no % . 
record is kept. This creates a difficulty, particularly as to flax-seed, Dee a 
refined-sugar, cotton. wool, silk, and iron. Of the following articles Cue i 
there were retained for home consumption in Ireland, 524,602 gallons: ih ie 
of wine of all sorts ; 7,228 809 gallons of spirits, of which 255,476 were ; Hy o 
foreign, the rest of home manufacture; 4,737,267 lbs. of tobacco ; oo 
6,384,316 lbs. of tea ; 1,013,399 lbs. of coffee ; 460,665 cwts. of raw 
sugar, and 5,148 ewt. of foreign refined ; 54,413 loads of solid timber, ¥ 


and 61,259 loads of sawn or split timber. Among other things there 
were exported to foreign parts, 22,636 cwts. of butter, 58,660 gallons of 
spirits ; 342.620 yards of linen, and 1,894/. entered at value ; 11.557 Ibs, 
of linen yarn ; and 596,082 yards of cotton manufacture. To England 
there was sent 201,811 oxen, bulls, and cows ; 9,831 calves; 241,061 


sheep, and 48,053 pigs ; likewise 249,489 quarters of wheat, and 
1,077,364 quarters of oats. 


Rorat Navy.—The following is a return made up to July 30, 1849, 
of the number of SaiLine and STEAM Suips of her Majesty’s Navy :— 
Of Sailing Vesse/s—19 first rates, mounting from 110 to 120 guns, and 
ranging from 2,612 tons to 3,394 ; 52 second-rates, mounting from 78 to 
104 guns, and rangirig from 1,954 tons to 3,165; 20 third-rates, mounting 
from 70 to 72 guns, and averaging from 1,742 tons to 2,214 ; 40 fourth- 
rates, mounting from 50 to 60 guns, and ranging from 1,458 tons to 
2,147 ; 42 fifth-rates, mounting from 36 to 44 guns, and ranging from 
946 tons to 1,634 ; 31 sixth-rates, mounting from 10 to 28 guns, and 
ranging from 500 to 1,082 ; 85 sloops, corvettes, and brigs, mounting 
from 3 to 18 guns, and ranging from 227 tons to 363; 11 packets, 
mounting from 4 to 6 guns, and ranging from 182 tons to 362 ; 14 sur- 
veying vessels, mounting from 2 to 22 guns, and ranging from 73 tons 
to 516 ; 5 troop ships. mounting from 2 to 22 guns, and ranging from 
501 tons to 1,709 , 1 store ship, with 2 guns. of 314 tons ; and 29 cutters, 
schooners, and tenders, mounting from 2 to 6 guns, and ranging from aad 
25 tons to 330.—Total of sailing vessels, 339. Bay 

Of Steam Vessels there were-—3 line of battle ships of 80 guns, rang- i he 
ing from 2,335 tons to 3,074 ; 4 guard-ships of 56 guns, ranging from 
1,761 tons to 1,846 ; 4 frigate guard-ships of 24 guns, ranging from 
1,090 tons to 1,228 ; 22 frigates, mounting from 6 to 36 guns, and 
ranging from 1,190 tons to 1,980; 64 sloops. mounting from 2 to 6 
guns, and ranging from 649 tons to 1,287 ; 26 gun-vessels,~mounting 
from 2 to 4 guns, and ranging from 284 tons to 557 ; 4 schooners, of 8 
guns, ranging from 490 tons to 516 ; and 34 tenders, &c.. mounting 
from 1 to 3 guns, and ranging from 42 tons to 1,034. Total of steam 
vesseis, 161. 

In addition there were 47 steam-vessels, ranging from 225 tons to 
1,800, eraployed as packets under contract, and capable of being made 
available for warlike purposes in case of emergency. 


get 


H2 


2,067 
Mexico, Central and South America gua 3,757,463 
att 
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NUMBER and TonnaGE of VEssEts, which Ente tered Inwards and Cleared 


Outwards, in the year 1849, ee with the entries and alone 
ances of 1848. 


"Cleared Outwards. 


1819. 


Ships. (Tonnage. 


and its Depen- 17,169' 3,762,182 


-dencies .. 

Sweden . 

Norway . 587 
Denmark ... 
Prussia... . 63! 
Other German 
States eo 
Holland 
Belgium ee 


United 


215) 57,422 
42,478 


France . 
Spain. . 
Portugal. . . 
Italian States . 
Other European 
States 
United States of 
America... 
Other States 


America, Afri- 
ca, or Asia . 


and TonnaGeE of VEssEts which Entered Inwards and Cleared 
Outwards with cargoes, at the several Ports of the Unirep: Kixc- 
Dom, —— the year 1849, compared with the entries and clear- 
ances of 1848. 


| Entered Inwards. Cleared Outwards. 
1848. | 1849. 1848, 1849. . 


Tonnage. | Ships. Tonnage, } Ships. | Tonnage.| Ships. |Tonrage. 


:mployed be. 


“ at 

1,470,309] 8,607] 1,478,0599 18,941] 2,153,054). 18,000] 2,159,954 
Treland ; 

Other Coast- 
ing Vessels) 11,162,295 131,166)10.755,630 


Total | 155,745 13,315,919 149,166 12,915,584 


PRBS 
Countries 
Ships. | Tonnage.| Ships. |Tonnage.| Ships. Tonnage 
| 82.277 
4 135,454 
| 120,226 
86,615 
42,215 
1,779| 108,362) 2,199] 136,143] 2,572) 238,637| 2,548] 226,361 
103} 14,672) 117; 17,812; 105) 914,352} 9131) 18,897 
84) 7,858} 10,366 40} 4,443} 6,480 
29,749, 319) 88,840) 102) 24963) 84,371 
fe 
17} 5,359} 106}, 29,738; 12) 3,402 20,033 
tia 
958| 598,182) 896) 587,986! 815] 551,465) 919) 608,324 
10) 2,718} 102,636, 8,217 
j 27,115 15,429 9¢8 
ae 
Ships. 
| 
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Nomper and Tonnace of VesseEts that entered and cleared from 
and to the Coronizes in the year 1849 (including their repeated 
voyages ), were as follows :—Inwards, to Ports in England, in British 
Sailing Vessels, 4,540 ; Tonnage, 1,332,039. ‘To Ports in Scotland : 
Vessels, 566 ; Tonnage, 179,780. ‘To Ports in Ireland : Vessels, 366 ; 
Tonnage, 96,025. . To the Isle of Man and Channel Islands: Vessels, 
39; Tonnage,5,030. Steamers, 291; Tonnage, 57,268. Total of Bri- 
tish Shipping, inwards 5,802 ; Tonnage, 1,670,150 : Foreign, 44 Ves- 
sels ; Tonnage, 5,037. 

Outwards, from Ports in England, in British Sailing Vessels, 4,247 ; 
Tonnage, 1,230,531. From Ports in Scotland : Vessels, 529 ; ‘Tonnage, 
174,245. From Ports in Ireland: Vessels, 348 ; Tonnage. 94,714. 
From the Channel Islands : Vessels, 66 ; Tonnage, 8,710. Steamers, 
291; Tonnage. 74,454. Total of British Shipping outwards, 5,481; 
Tonnage, 1,580,644. Foreign : 195 Vessels; Tonnage, 41,724. 


Number of Saitinc VEssets built and registered in the year 1849 
was 662, with a Tonnage of 105,455 ; and 68 Steamers, with a Tonnage 
of 12,498. In the same year 560 Sailing Vessels and 6 Steamers, be- 
longing to the United Kingdom, were wrecked, of a Tonnage amount- 
ing in the whole to 102,516 ; and 85 (10 of which were steamers of a 
tonnage amounting to 5,818), were broken up. 


An Account of the QuanTiT1ES of WHEAT and WuHeEatT Fiovr (the 
latter reduced to quarters ) Imported and Cleared for Consumption 
_ in the United Kingdom in each year since 1825 inclusive, 


Imported. Admitted to Home Consumption. 


a 
| 
Foreign. | Colonial. | Total. Foreign. | Colonial. | Total. a a 
Ors. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
1825 | 290,399 | 94,204 | 384,603| 399.297} 127,710 | 527,007 
1826 | 549,544 | 27344 | 576,888 | 287338} 29,300] 316,638 Me 
1827 | 247,116 | 57,089 | 304,205| 519,268} 57,439 | 576,707 
1828} 722,459 | 18,655 | 741,114| 821,794 | 20,153 841,947 
1829 | 1,652,181 | 11,160 | 1,663,341 | 1,355,690 8,650 | 1,364,340 ae 
1830 | 1,584,562 | 77,285 | 1,661,847 | 1,642,266 | . 60,171 | 1,702,437 oa | 
1831 | 2,079,129 | 224,843 | 2,303,975 | 1,355.207 | * 138,049 | 1,493,256 Fat , 
1832 | 332,418 | 114,684 | 447,102] 181,783 | 194,006) 375,789 
1833 | 183,230 | 114,335 | 297,565 1,330 | 82,384 83,714 
1834 | 109,736 | 66,566 | 176,322 289 | 64,263 64,552 
1835 | 43,800 | 23,105 66.905 | 125] 27,402} 27,527 
1836 | 234,503} 7,239 | 241,742 1,040 | 29,056 | 30,096 
1837 | 544,149 | 15,793 | 559,942 | 210,728 | 33,358 | 244,086 
1838 | 1,355,314 | 16,644 | 1,371,958 | 1,804,890 | 29,563 | 1,834,453 
1839 | 2,862,680 | 12,747. | 2,875,427 | 2,668,650 | —_12,740 | 2,681,390 
1840 | 2,284,290 | 148,476. | 2,432,766 | 2,276,265.| 113,466 | 2,389,731 af 
1841 | 2,511,628 | 259,019 | 2,770,647 | 2,361,732 | 257,970 | 2,619,702 he 
1842 | 2,840,726 | 199,543 | 3,040,269 | 2,764,222 | 213,080 | 2;977.302 ie 
1843 | 946,638 | 118,304 | 1,064,942 | 847,381 | 134,906 | 982,287 
1644 1,144,848 | 234,414 | 1,379,262 | 787,984 | 233,697 | 1,021,681 Ay 
1845} 897,444 | 244,513 | 1,141,957 | 99,022 | 224,223 | 313,245 
1846 | 1,996,816 | 347,326 | 2,344,142 | 2,578,385 | 365,541 | 2,943,926 Reh 
1847 | 4,051,364 | 413,393 | 4,464,757 | 4,193,502 | 418,519 | 4,612,111 eee 
1848 | 2,888,406 | 193,824 | 3,082,230 | 2,012,614 | 181,141 | 2,193,755 a 
1849 | 4,675,233 | 160,047 | 4,835,280 | 5,462,042 | 172,302 | 5,634,344 Ad 


164 
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QuanTiTIEs of WuHeEat and Fiour, given in Quarters of Wheat, 
Imported from each Country in the yéars 1847, 1848, and 1849, 


with the Average Annual Quantity Imported from each Country 
during a Period of 22 years. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


Average of 
22 Years. 


Russia 
Sweden and Norway. 


Germany ......... 
Holland .... 
Belgium 


Turkey, Syria, Egyp 
Cape of Good Hope. . 
British East Indies .. 
Australian Settle- 
ments ........ 
British N. America.. 
United States 
All other parts...... 


Qrs. 
850,587 
8,647 
73,568 
492,928 
154,839 
11,800 
27,469 
179,259 
24,700 
64,850 
46,251 


266,779 
2 


203 
13,690 


398,793 
1,834,142 
16,250 


Qrs. 
523,138 
6,346 
191,787 
528,156 
532,591 
163,978 
178,398 
320,010 
917 
83,170 
8,576 
4,129 
40,340 
2 


2,755 
5,559 


186,254 
296,102 
11,023 


Qrs. 
599,556 
6,494 
243,213 
618,690 
498,984 
308,482 


295,542 


1 
2,028 
15,699 


142,295 
617,131 
26,830 


Qrs. 
209,237 
2,566 
91,797 
435,791 
232,034 


88,704 


124,102 
29,408 
108,137 
12,219 
3,733 
38,490 
534 
5,061 


3,520 


128,543 
242,094 
15,097 


4,464,757 


3,082,231 


4,835,280 


1,771,067 


Corn.—Corn, Grain, Meat, and Fiovr, stated in Quarters of Grain, 
Imported into Great Britain in the year 1849 (ending Jan. 1850). 


Wheat and Wheat- 
Barley and Barley 

Oats and Oatmeal .. 
Rye and Rye Meal .. 
Peas and Pea Meal.. 
Beans and Bean Meal 
Indian Corn and Meal 
Buck Wheat and Meal 
Beer or Bigg........ 


Foreign. 


Colonial. 


Total. 


Average 
per Qr. 


4,675,233 


1,389,358 
1,283,834 
246,822 

221,705 
458,650 
2,274,624 
626 

843 


4,835,280 


1,389,858 
1,307,904 
246,843 
236,525 
458,651 
2,277,224 
627 

843 


10,552,195 


10,753,755 


s. 
44 


27 
17 
25 
31 
30 


The largest quantity of wheat, 742,023 quarters was brought from 
France; the next largest supplies were from Prussia 618,690 quarters; 


United States of America, 617 
Norway, the Canary 


quarters. 


Peru, sent one quarter each. 


131 


Islands 


, the Cape of Good Hope, and 


uarters; and Russia, 599.556 


= 
; Denmark .......... | 
Prussia ............ 
366,099 
France ............ 742,023 
498 
| Italy 281,530 
Malta ............ 9,049 
Greece 61,136 
| _— 
§ 
| | 
| d. 
24,070 6 
21 8 
14,820 2 
| ° 
l 
if Total ......-- | | 201,560 | 
i 
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THE ANNUAL AGGREGATE QuanTITIES Of WHEAT, Bar ey, and Oats, 
returned by the Corn Inspectors as sold in the Towns from which 


the Averages are computed, from the year 1825 to the end of 1849 
inclusive. 


~ Years. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Years | Wheat. Barley. Oats. 


Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Ors. Qrs. Qrs. 
1825 | 2,033,100 | 1,527,822 | 1,440,697 | 1838 | 4,064,305 | 2,480,312 | 2,799.188 Ac i 
1826 | 1,888,894 | 1,151,100 972,707 | 1839 | 3,174,680 | 2.403,25t | 1,932,140 ty fs! 
1827 | 2,074716 | 1,183,264 762,578 | 1840 | 3,850,278 | 2,291,427 | 2,015,170 ' 


1828 | 2,770,782 | 1,649,955 | 1972,500 | 1841 | 3.913,927 | 2,225,459 | 2,205,718 
1829 | 2,576,129 | 1,610,161 | 2,270,972 | 1842 | 4,091,234 | 2,576,616 | 2,202,093 
1830 | 3,152,857 | 2,114,921 | 3,062,712 | 1843 | 5,302,297 | 2,777,493 | 2,218,93t 
1831 | 2,810,792 | 2,025,239 | 1,987,816 | 1844 | 5,456,306 | 2,834,407 | 1,989,729 
1832 | 3,296,381 | 1,953,572 | 2,203,828 | 1845 | 6,666,240 | 2,468,489 | 2,090,951 
1833 | 3,576,653 | 2,360,403 | 2,256,844 | 1846 | 5,958,962 | 2,938,393 | 1,970,448 
1834 | 3,768,602 | 2,154,243 | 2,241,807 || 1847 | 4,637,616 | 2,041,129 | 960,334 
1835 | 3,927,620 | 2,033,980 | 2,285,868 || 1848 | 5,399,833 | 2,401,736 | 1,022,875 
1836 | 4,393,025 | 2,429,579 | 2,376,315 | 1849 | 4,453,982 | 2,099,820 | 851,079 
1837 | 3,889,007 | 2,070,763 | 2,121,572 | 


x 
nt, 


STATEMENT of the OrrictaL AVERAGE ANNUAL Price of WHEAT 
in France, BeLGium, Prussia, and Great Britain, from 1828 to 


ii 


1849 inclusive. 
France. | Belgium. | Prussia. |Gt. Britain Ee 
~~ — 
a 
1828 45 9 | 30 11 | 60 5 “ti 
1829 | 52 1 | 54 0 | 385 7 | 6 8 hie 
1830 | 51 11 | 47 2 | 8 O | 6 38 re 
1831 51 3 52 10 42 1 66 4 
1832 | 50 8 | 48 9 | 34 6 | 58 8 ie 
1833 | 38 6 | 34 3 | 24 11 | 52 11 ve 
1834 | 35 4 | 32 2 23 6 46 2 
1835 35 4 | 34 O | 24 6 | 39 4 Ni 
1836 , 40 2 | 36 1 | 28 4 | 48 6 ae is 
1837 | 43 | 38 6 | 2 5 55 10 
1888 | 45 3 | 49 1 | 33 10 | 64 7 Bd 
1839 | 51 4 | 55 4 | 40 2.| 70 8 ane 
1840 | 50 8 | 51 6 | 37 6 | 66 4 ane 
1841 | 48 0 | 46 4 | 385 2 | 64 4 ie 
1842 | 45 4 |] 51 5 | 38 11 | 57 8 Bilt 
1343 | 47 5 | 45 O | 36 0] 50 1 ae 
1844 | 45 10 | 41 2 /] 30 7/ St 8 og 
1845 | 45 10 | 46 10 | 34 8 | 50 10 is 
1846 | 55 9 | 56 3 | 46 38 | 54 8 pape 
1847 | 67 4 | 72 2} 59 0! 69 9 “abs 
1848 | 38 7 | 41 #7 | 33 6. 50 6 
1849 32 7 | 44 3 
Average; 46 7 46 8 34 56 113 


In reducing the foreign returns to the English standard the French 
and Belgian hectolitre is taken at 2.9 to the imperial quarter ; the 
franc at 25 to the pound. The Prussian scheffe! is taken at 5} to the 
imperial quarter, and 200 silver groschen to the pound, 


j 
‘he 
‘ 
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and Swive, numbers Ip 


ported in each Year sincé 
1842, inclusive. 


1842 (after the | 
repeal of the | 
prohibition 
on 9th July) 

1843 

1844 ..... eee 

1846 

1847 

1848 


1849 


lOxen and 


Bulls. 


Cows. 


Calves. 


Sheep. 


Lambe, | Swine. 


3,156 
1,114 
3,682 
9,743 
17,191 
27,381 
24,590 
21,884 


1,038 
368 
1,154 
6,503 
25,349 
35,480 
22,506 
17,920 


70 

39 

53 
587 
2,503 
12,406 
15,642 
13,645 


634 
210 
2,801 
15,845 
91,732 
139,371 
128,406 
126,248 


10 

7 

16 
112 
2,892 
3,349 
2,177 
3.018 


CattLeE.—Number of Live Carrie exported from Ireland to Great 
Britain : 


1846, 


166,483 
6,363 


1847, 


189,960 
9,992 


1849. 


201,811 
9,831 


1848. 


196,042 
7,086 
259,257 | 324,179 | 255,682 | 241,061 
480,827 | 106,407 | 110,787 | 68,053 


Burrer and Cueese, Quantities Imported and Cleared for Consump- 
tion, in the United Kingdom, in each Year, from 1828 to 1849. 


Admitted to Home 
Consumption. 


, 


Oxen, Bulis, and Cows .... 
Sheep and Lambs ........ 
Swine Ce 


eereee 


Imported. 


Butter. | Cheese. Butter. 


Cwts. 
201,196 
147,737 
108,264 
123,169 
130,926 
136,986 
133,872 
146,784 
240,738 
282,947 
256,193 
213,504 
252,661 
277,428 


A 
4 


410 
361 
‘ 265 
1,590 
3,856 
1,242 
2,119 
| 2,653 
| 
: 
| Cheese. 
| Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
1828 | 217,986 | 195,717 | 213,594 
1829 | 168,888 | 147,951 | 166,484 
| 1830 | 109,742 | 102,771 | 104,880 
) 1831 | 134,460 | 121,193 | 130,039 
ae 1832 133,446 | 128,285 | 131,757 
RF | 1833 134,074" | 135,864 | 128,065 
2 a 1834 146,595 | 130,170 | 140,181 
1835 140,852: | 143,149 | 134,643 
Pet 1836 | {211,169 | 238,411 | 201,810 
ae 1837 937,732 | 265,797 | 231,115 
1838 997,877 | 251,592 | 217,296 
1839 210,436. | 213,328 | 201,391 
ae 1840 996,462 | 249,145 | 217,694 
a | 1841 | 270,219 | 250,158 | 246,739 
Tes : 1842 | 175,197 | 179,748 | 180,282 | 178,959 
ae 1843 | 151,996 | 179,389 | 147,898 | 165.216 
> Tie 1844 | 185,511 , 213,850 | 180,601 | 210,480 
1845 | 253,723 267,824 | 239,439 | 256,018 
| 1846 | 257,385 | 341,682 | 254,564 | 325,393 
1847 | 314,125 | 354,802 | 314,448 | 362,249 
| 1848 | 294427. 441,635 | 286,615 | 425814 - 
| te 1849 | 281,969 | 390,147 | 278,679 | 388,078 _ 
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Brrr, Porx, and Bacon, Fresh, Slightly Salted, or Salted, quantities 
Imported and Cleared for Consumption in the United Kingdom, from 
1828 to 1849, both inclusive. 


457 


Admitted to Home 
Consumption. 
Beef. Pork. Bacon. | Beef. | Pork. |Bacon. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. | Cwts. 
1828........ 6,509 17,709 145 | 3,393 172 27 
1829..... 000. 1,458 | 20,344 |- 29 925 142 27 
976 5,578 600 34 3 
1831.... eevee 503 3,661 1 284- 72 1 
1832.....6.- 2,592 9,774 17 518 | 40 15 
4,732 3,817 38 | 979 19 5 
1834.0....6. 4,155 3,730 7) 1,217 9 7 
1835......+-| 4,095 | 3,507 23 |. 1,222 29| 14 
10,072 9,462 145 | 2,730 274 15 
1837......--| 9,090 | 20,924 29 | 2,947} 129) 15 
1838......0. 13,108 19,138 82 | 1,936 189 24 
16,227 31,843 114 | 2,116 376 14 
1840.... 206 29,779 29 532 232 | 3,990 721 46 
42,960 44,579 116 | 1,848 | 1,244; 15 
30,022 54,161 520 | 7,180 | 16,372 | 402 
1843... ..600- 60,724 27,118 448 | 3,075 | 6,308 503 
1844........] 106,768 30,843 36 | 5,228 | 1,874 | 
1845.....00- 87,814 39,700 54 | 4,122 | 1,588 52 
177,172 72,789 2,960 
1847........| 117,694 | 235,899 | 90,530 | | Duty-free from 19th 
1848........] 123,980 | 254,131 | 211,316 March, 1846. 
1849........{| 149,962 | 348,275 | 384,696 


Prices of Beer and Mutton at Lady-day and Michaelmas, paid at 


St. Thomas’s Hospital, from 1828 to 1849, both inclusive. 


Beef, Mutton, > Beef, Mutton. 

YEARS. per Stone. | per Stone. Years. per Stone. | per Stone, 

1828 Lady-day....| 3s. 8d. 4s. Od. ||1839 Lady-day ....| 3s. 4d. 3s.10d. 
Michaelmas... 3 8 4 0 Michaelmas .. 3 8 3 10 
1829 Lady-day .... 3 6 310 1840 Lady-day .... 3.4 3 8 
Michaelmas.. 3 64 4 0 Michaelmas.. 3 8 4 0 
1830 Lady.day.... 2 8 3 2 1841 Lady-day ....j 4 0 44 
Michaelmas.. 3 0 3 6 Michaelmas .. 3 8 4 0 
1831 Ladv-day.... 3°64 42 1842 Lady-day.... 3°64 3.8 
Michaelmas.. 4 2 Michaelmas..} 3 0 3 4 
1832 Lady-day.... 3°64 4 2 1843 Lady-day..... 2 8 3 0 
Michaelmas... 3 10 Michaelmas .. 3 0 3°44 
1833 Lady-day.... 3 4 3 10 1844 Lady-day.... 2 8 3 0 
Michaelmas.. 364 4 2 Michaelmas .. 28 3.64 
1834 Lady-day....|. 3 0 3 10 1845 Lady-day .... 2 8 3.4 
Michaelmas... 3.0. 3 6 Michaelmas..| 4 4 0 
1335 Lady-day.... 210 | 30 1846 Lady-day ....| 3.8 4 4 
Michaelmas... 3 2 3 4 Michaelmas .. 3.4 4 0 
1836 3 3.8 1847 Lady-day ....| -3 8 4 4 
Michaelmas: . 3 10 Michaelmas..| . 3 10 4 6 
1837 Lady-day.... 364 3 10 1848 Lady-day ....; 4 9 48 
Michaelmas... 3 4 4 2 Michaelmas..| 3 4 4 0 
1838 Ladv-day .. .. _3 0 3 6. {1849 Lady-day .... 3 3.8 
3 4 | 310 Michaelmas..| 3 0 3.8 
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Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents. 159 
The declared Value of British WooLLen MANUFACTURES exported 


from the United Kingdom in 1849 was 7,342,7231.; the quantity of 


Woot, Foreign and Colonial, imported within the same period was 
75,113,347 Ibs., of which 12,234,415 lbs. were re-exported. Of BritisH 
SHEEP and Lamss’ Woot, 11,200,472lbs. were exported; and 
11,773,020 lbs. of WooLLeN and WorstTEp Yarn. ‘There were also 
imported 1, 655,300 lbs. of ALPaca and Woot, of which 126,082 lbs. 
were re-exported ; and 2,530,039 lbs. of Goats’ Woot, or Mounarr, i im- 
ported, of which 130, 145 lbs. were re-exported. 


Sucar, Motasses, Rum, Corres, and Cocoa, imported into the 
United Kingdom in the years 1848 and 1849, 


1848. 1849, 

SuGaR—unrefined. Cwts. 
From British West Indies and vane 2,794 987 2,839,888 
Mauritius 886,282 897,815 
British East Indies ........... -+- 1,328,230 1,465,905 
288 257 
eee Produce from the above places. . 9,122 10,396 
5,023,137 5,222,565 

Suear, refined, and Sucar Canby :— 

From British Possessions (aggregate) .... 31,112 57,949 
unrefined, FOREIGN 1,846.467 1,709,673 
Suaear, refined, and Sugar Canpy, FoREIGN 195,614 248,553 

Total of Importations from all Parts .... 7,996,360 7,238,740 
MOLASsES :-- 

From British West Indies and Guiana .. 385,484 605,628 

British East Indies ............. , 19,853 12,096 
Foreign Produce from the above places .. 1,087 860 


413,164 629.970 

Rum :— Galls. Galls. 
From British West Indies Guiana. . 5,653,840 4,329,640 
Mauritius.......... 114,107 94,870 
British East Indies. . 869.244 672,591 
Foreign Produce from the above places .. 45,149 17,221 


6,696,280 5,138 891 
CoFFEE :— Ibs. Ibs. 
From British West Indies and Guiana.... 5,075,128 3,590,839 
Mauritius ...... 43,712 1,396 
British East Indies........... 329,469 1,026,902 
127 76,836 
Foreign Produce from the above places.... 2,242,708 2,555,412 
38,213,013 42,892,270 
Cocoa :— 
From British West Indies and Guiana.... 2,602,309 = 3,159,086 
Foreign: Produce from the above places... 176 97 
_ 2,602,485 3,159,183 
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Corontat, and Cuannex Istanp Sprrits Imported ; re» 
tained fur Home Consumption, Exported, Shipped as Stores, and used 
by the Navy, for the year ended Jan. 5, 1849. 


Retained Shipped | Delivered 
United Kingdom. | Imported. | for Home Exported. as for use of 


‘ . Proof Proof Proof Proof Proof 
Rim: — Of British} Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
Possessions, viz. :—} 
West India and Mau- 
ritius . | 4,426,651 | 2,773,947 | 1,067,603 101,987 
East India .. 996,497 146,400 | 212,113 33,964 
West India, Mauri- : 
tinsand EastIndia; 
vatted together . 119,464 115,880 68,746 
Foreign, including 
British & Foreign 
Possessions vatted 
together. 183,679 51 


All Sorts .| 5,306,827 | 3,039,862 
Brandy .| 4,479,549 | 2,187,358 
Geneva. 471,232 26,917 
Other Foreign and 

Colonial Spirits 294,329 11,951 
Spiritsmixedin Bond) - 
Spirits of Heligoland 2,837 2,837 
Spirits of the Channel 

islands. 16,050 


Total . | 10,509,774 | 5,284,975 3,465,004 341,753 


Foreign Wi1xE Imported, the Quantities upon which Duty has 
‘been paid for Home Consumption, and the Quantities Exported; also 
the Quantities retained for Home Consumption, for the year ended 
Jan. 5,'1850. 


United Kingdom. Imported. .. Duty .. Exported. Home 
i _ | Consumption. 


Gallons. . | Gallons. | Gallons. 
264,106 1,582 241,845 
466,139 183,653 331,690 

: 3,004,043 | 2,719,661 391,657 | 2,648,242 
Spanish ............ 3,310,206 | 2,558,395 713,435 | 2,448,107 
Madeira .......... | 165,463 |] 87,113 129,897 
Rhenish .... 63,380 | 48,210 
151,238' | 20,385 =139,664 
12,163 67 9,179 
Sicilian and other Sorts 533,298 457,041 93,127 
Mixed, in Bond .... | . |. . 16,564 


7,970,067 | 6,487,702 | 1,691,767 | 6,251,862 


| 
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1,618,485 | 205,629 | 341,606 
1,134,052 | 103,642 92 
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Srrrrrs.—The total number of proof gallons of Spirits distilled in 
the United Kingdom, was in 


ENGLAND. | | IReELAnp. Total. 


\ Proof Gallons. | Proof Gallons. | Proof Gallons. | Proof Galions. 
845 ee@eeveeee 


5,567,366 9,193,006 | 8,216,794 | 22,977,166 
1846........| 5,634,466 9,559,611 | 8,333,240 | 23,527,317 
1847.....00-.| 5,479,162 | 8,613,753 | 5,988,053 | 20,080,968 
1848........| 5,717,247. | 9,618,299 | 7,995,188 | 23,330,734 
1849........| 5,318,526 | 10,444,709 | 8,117,844 ©} 23,881,079 


The amount of duty paid on home consumption was for the year 
ended Jan. 5, 1850, in England, 3,546,023/.; in Scotland, 1,271,417/ ; 
in Ireland, 29,7771. The duty is 7s. 10d. per gallon in England, 3s. 8d. 
in Scotland, and 2s, 8d. in Ireland. The higher duty has to be paid on 


the transfer to any place where the duty is higher than the place of 
manufacture. 


LreaF Tospacco, ManuracTurRED Tosacco, and Cicars, entered for 


Home Consumption in the years ending Jan. 5, 1849 and 1850, with 
the Duty thereon :— 


1848, 1849, 
Tobacco unmanufactured..... Tbs, 27,098,314 27,480,656! 
»» manufactured and Cigars ,, 206,5814 204 8114 
Total...... 27,305,134 27,685,7572 


Total Duty £4,365,233 12 £4,425,040 6 


Gass Imported into and Exported from the United Kingdom, in the 
_- year ending January 5, 1580 (omitting fractions): 
Window Glass, white, or stained of one colour, 
not exceeding one-ninth ofan inch in thick- Imported. Exported. 
ness, and shades and cylinders. ..... ons5es ewts. 25,555 17,916 
All Glass exceeding one-ninth of an inch in.. 
thickness, and allsilvered or polished Glass. * 
Glass painted or otherwise ornamented... do.  _. 2,701 1,752 
Wine Glasses, Tumblers, and all Flint 
Glass Goods, not cut or otherwise or- 


Ditto cut, and fancy ornamental Glass.. Ibs. 733,713 210,444 
Plain White Flint Glass Bottles....... - Ibs. (47,896 22,146 
Glass Manufactures, not otherwise de- ae 

scribed (except green or common bot- _. ees 

British Flint Glass ........ «+ . ewts. 18,184 

‘Window Glass 17,386 
Plate Glass ........ . sup. ft. 50,929 


Common Glass Bottles ........ cwts. 
‘Looking Glasses and Mirrors, de- 
.¢lared value 


233,108 
£6,597 
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The number of acres of Hors in England in 1849 was 42,798 ; the 
number of Pounds weight charged with duty was 16, 650,915, the 
amount of duty on which was £145,693 ; 274,811 Ibs. of British Hops 
were exported, and 5,271 cwts. of foreign Hops were imported, of 
which 382 cwts. were re-exported. The Excise duty on British Hops 
is 18s. 8d. per cwt., and 5 per cent. extra; the Customs duty on 
Foreign Hops is 45s. per cwt. A return of November 6, 1850, states 
the duty for the present year to amount to 426,194/. 


The quantity of Marr made between Oct. 10, 1848, and Oct. 10, 
1849, was—England, 4,038,915 qrs. ; Scotland, 517,842 qrs, ; Ireland, 
193,122 qrs: Total, 4 749,879 qrs. The total quantity used in the same 
period was 3,719,145 qrs. 


In the same period, the total number of BREwErs licensed was—in 
England, 2,257 ; in Scotland, 154 ; in Ireland, 96; Total, 2,507. 


‘The number of Lic—nsep VicTUALLERS was — in England, 59,335 ; 
Scotland, 15,081 ; Ireland, 14,080 : Total. 88,496. Of Persons licensed 
to sell BEER (England only) to be drunk on the premises, 34,800; not 
to be drunk on the premises, 3,270. 


Leap and Leap Ore, Coprer and Correr Org, Tin, Zinc, and 


ORE, imported into and exported from the United Kingdom, in the 
year ended January 5, 1850. 


LEAD AND LEAD ORE. 


Foreign. Imported. Exported. 
tons. cwts. qrs. Ibs, tons. cwts. qr. lbs. 
Pig and Sheet Lead 7,215 19 1 15 5,161 3 1 18 


Lead Ore eee 4,380 14 1 24 
43 5 1 23 10 18 3 20 


Amount of duty, on Pig and Sheet Lead only, the rest duty free, 
£684 13s. 7d. 


CoprER AND CopPrpER ORE. 


Imported. Exported. 
tons. cwts. qrs. Ibs. tons. cwts. qr. lbs. 
46,237 0 2 7 712 9 1 27 
1,196 4 3 22 o 


in Bricks, &e., and 
Cast Copper .......0.-0-- 667 12 3 16 196 3 2 
Old, for re-manufacture 228 4 215 60 19 2 
Part wrought, in Bars, Rods,&c. 1,922 15 1 16 440 3 : 
0 


1 


Plates and Coin 18 6 0 8 0 0 
Entered at value— Manufactures ie £21,307 


Duty paid on quantity retained for Home Consumption, £3,042 13s. 


HEE 

Be. 

Pe 

‘ 

af 
Exported. tons. cwt. qrs. Ib. 
Lead Ore ee ee ee 180 7 2 0 
Pig and Rolled Lead ee ee ee 15,227 8 1 25 
Shot eevee ee ee ee 1,798 ll 3 6 
; Litharge ee eee ee 502 9 1 7 
Foreign. 
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British. 
tons cwts. qrs. Ibs. 
Unwrought in in "Bricks, Pigs, 7,349 16 3 13 
Sheets, Nails, &e. and ‘mixed ‘metal 12,826 17 1 25 
Wrought, of other sorts ........ 267 14 214 


3 0 8 


Tin.—The quantity of Foreign Tin imported in 1849 was 1,791 tons, 
6 cwt. 2 qrs. 6 lbs. and 7 tons 2 ewts, 3 qrs. 8 lbs. of Tin Ore and Re- 
gulus; 8-3 tons 18 cwts. 3 qrs. 23lbs. of the Tin were retained for home 
consumption, paying a duty of 4,6211. 13s. 4d.; the ore is duty free. 
The quantity of British Tin exported was 1, 764 tons, 12 cwt., 0 ars. * 
5 lbs. ; of Foreign Tin, 446 tons, 19 cwts, 3 qrs. 18 lbs. — 


Zi1nc.—-The quantity of Zinc imported in 1849 was 15,914 tons, 13 
ewts,1 qr. !lb The quantity exported was—British, 860 tons, 7 cwts., 
2 qrs. 26lbs. Foreign, 4,537 tons, 4 cwts 3 qrs. 12lbs. 


Coats exported from the United Kingdom to Foreign Countries in the 
year 1849: the quantity was 2,730,507 tons ; of CinpERs, 95,630 tons ; 
and of Cutm 1,842 tons. The amount of duty received was 3,233/. The 
quantity of Coas brought coastwise and by inland navigation and 
railway carriage into London in 1849 was 3,380,786 tons. 


Soap made in Great Britain, and the quantities imported and exported 
in the year ending January 5, 1850. 


Silicated. Hard. Soft. 
Made in England Ibs. 1,438,084 162,763,199 11,072,313 
» Scotland ..........Ibs. 2,750 15,780,489 6,375,268 


Total .... 1,440,834 178,543,688 17,447,581 
Naples. 
Imported from Foreign parts cwts. 124 9983 182 
Entered for home consump- 
tion rr cwts. 930 


Exported to Foreign parts.. lbs. — 10,713,594 14,748 


»  tolreland........ Ibs. — 9,364,163 275,932 
” from Ireland to bie 
reign parts.......... Ibs. — 1,086,804 


On the Soap exported from England a drawback of 74,3701. was al- 
lowed ; and upon 11,290,536 lbs. of hard soap, and 8,518, 347 Ibs. of soft 
soap, a ’ drawback of 85, 2861. was allowed. There was also 1 014,489 lbs. 
of ‘soap, Or substitute for soap, made and used in manufacturing i 
mises, free of duty, within the year. 


Guano.—The importations of Guano into the United Kingdom were 
—in 1841, 2,881 tons; in 1842, 20,398 tons ; ; in 1843, 3,002 tons ; in 
1844, 104, 251 tons ; in 1845, 283,300 tons ; in 1846, 89 203 tons ; in 
1847, 83, 392 tons ; ‘in 1848, 71 44 tons ; and in 1849, 83, 438 tons. 
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IV. —Crime and Police. 
NeMmbER OF Persons coMMITTED for TRIAL Or BAILED, in the UNITED 
KuncpomM, in the Year 1849. 


conviction 


| Transportation for 
Imprisonment for 
various periods. 


sportation 
nment 
all lighter 


r various 
Free Pardons. 


periods. 


fo 
I 
a 


various periods. 


Punishments. 


ENGLAND 
Offences against the P, 
Property with vio- 


alicious offences agains roperty 
Forgery and offences 
currency © @ @ 


Offences. 
Tran 


lel 


462 
535 


1 | Executed. 


2 


Pol) 


18,091 


~ 
o 
3 


IRELAND. 
Offences against the Person . 1,746 
agaiust Property with 738 


pitts without siolence 12,339 

Malicious offences against Property 707 138 

Forgery and offences against va ne 
currency © © © 


2] 


18,114 


da 
! 


SCOTLAND. 

Offences against the Person 693 8 
Offences against Property with =} 389 
Ditto without violence 2 1,710 6 
Maticions Offences against Property 72 _ 
Forgery and Offences against the 160 87 4 

curr ney 

Other offences 2 275 10 184 | 01 
20t 


PY 


4,357' 51 369 | 3,100 


* These commutations and pardons are for other sentences besides capital punishments. 
t This number includes those outlawed as well as insane. 


Prison EXPENDITURE.—The total expenditure on Prisons in Seotland 
for the Year ending June, 1849, was 55,4701. 


The total Amount of Receipts for the Service of the Maratea. 
TAN Poxice for the year ending December 31, 1849, was 442,518/. 
13s. 8d. The total expenditure was 373,610/. Hs. 11d. ; ; the balance 
in hand was 68,878/. Is. 9d. The total rental of the district upon 
which the rate is computed, was 10,425,848/. The total Number of 
Persons employed was 5,492. 

‘The total number of Potice Constanes for ENGLAND AND WaLEs 
is 2,724. The amount of expenditure was 195,783/. There are only 
17 counties and 8 parts of counties in England (exclusive of those to 

- which the Metropolitan Police extends) and 5 counties in Wales, in 
which the Police force is established. 

The ConstaBuLary Force of IRELAND consisted on January 1, 1850, 
of 1 Inspector General, 4 Deputy and Assistant Inspectors General, 1 
Receiver, 1 Surgeon, | Veterimary Surgeon, 18 Paymasters at head- 

_ quarters ;.35 County Inspectors, 247 Sub-Inspectors, 336 Head Con- 
stables, 1,751.Constables, 364 Acting Constables, 9,399 Sub-Constables; 
total, 12,758:men, and 353 horses. The total of the Force in 
1, 9s. 74d, of which the amous$ Borne by the coun- 
ies, cities, and towns of Ireland, was 39 ,9261, 4s. 34d., the remainder 
belts charged on the Consolidated Fund, 
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V.—Poor Law. 


Pavrers (In-door and Out-door ) of all Classes, including Children, in 
receipt of Relief on July 1, 1849, and July 1, 1850, in 605 Unions 
and Parishes in ENGLAND and WatEs ; specifying the Increase or 
Decrease in the latter, as compared with the former Period. 


Population 
in 1848, 1850. 


Unions. 


ye 


Berks 
Buckingham .. 
Cambridge ...... 
Chester ........ 
Cornwall ...... 


112,379 | 7,366 6,899. 
190,367 | 12,369 | 12,046 
138,255 | 11,060 | 10,927. 
171,848 | 14,496 | 13,268 
344,860 | 13,768 | 13,408 
340,728 | 21,076 | 18,688 
Cumberland ...... 177,912 | 8,213 8,123 
Derby ......06 242,786 | 8,176 | 7,129 
Devon .......- 430,221 | 34,418 | 31,388 
Dorset .......... 167,874 | 15,972 | 14,762 
Durham ....... 826,055 | 19,335 | 17,760 
Essex...0...... 320,818 | 24,268 | 23,830 
Gloucester ..... 330,562 | 22.030 | 20,769 
‘Hereford ....... 110,675 8,061 8,028 
Hertford ........ 176,173 | 12,185 | 10,551 
Huntingdon ...... 55,573 3,724 3,662 
"Kent 534,882 | 31,289 | 31,721 
Lancaster ........ 1,719,306 | 91,73) | 81,482 
Leicester ........ |. 220,232 | 14,993 | 12,363 
Juincoln.......... 356,347 | 18,415 | 18,482 
Middlesex....... ’ 846,207 | 43,881 | 40,399 
Monmouth ..... 150,222 | 9,133 | 8,526 
Norfolk ......... 343,277 | 27,469 | 27,669 
Northampton ... 199,104 | 13,383 | 12,929. 
Northumberland .. 265,988 | 16,975 | 17,712 
Nottingham . 270,719 | 11,729 | 11,272 
Oxford .........: 143,510 | 11,123 | 10,991. 
Rutland......... 23,150 1,020 1,062 | 
Salop...... 191,052 9,665 9,631- 
Somerset ........ | 454,446 | 36,763 | 35,537 
Southampton .... 268,989 | 21,961 | 21,190 
Stafford.......... 443,982 | 17,725 | 17,898 
Suffolk ......00.- 314,722 | 24,131 | 24,468 
Surrey .. 523,238 | 29,524 | 26,525 
Sussex ... as 223,623 | 17.425 | 16,960 
Warwick ........ 358,244 | 22,868 | 14,350 
Westmorland .... 56.469 | 2,968 | 2,999 
Wilts...........: 223,246 | 20,459 | 19,931 
Worcester......66 |. 336,108 | 17,256 | 16,675 
York, East Riding - 221,847 | 10,819 | 10,729 
York, North Riding 180,643 | 8,645 | 8,481 
York, West Riding 917,033 | 48,207 | 39,877 


Total in England 13,423,672 {812,623 | 761,087 [2.009 | 66,445 
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Population 
in 1841. 


Anglesey ........ 
Cardigan 
Carmarthen 
Caernarvon 


38,105 
55,399 
75,136 
110,404 
§6.728 
68,483 
64,355 


3,729 
3,277 
5,943 
7,256 
8,304 
4,889 
5,504 


4,621 ee 
3,350 
5,8i8 
7,219 
8.196 
4,562 
5,365 


125 

57 
108 
327 
139 


Glamorgan ...... 
Merioneth 
Montgomery...... 


178,041 
50.696 
58,709 


12,500 
4,771 


6,724 


11,397 
4,908 
5,794 


1,103 


Pembroke 


930 


78,563 
19,554 


884,173 


5,300 
2,017 


70,214 


5,497 


1,894 123 


68,621 


14,307 845 | 885.737 |892.708 | 3,308 | 59,337 


On July 1, 1849, the number of able-bodied adult paupers (male and 
female), receiving out-door relief (included in the above totals), was 
147,294, of whom above 50.000 were widows; on July 1, 1850, the 
number receiving out-door relief was 124,348, of whom upwards of 
51,000 were widows. 


1,299 | 2,892 


| | com ming ae | Unions. 


Total in Wales. . 


Poor-RE.IEF.—In England and Wales there were in the receipt of 
relief on July 1, 1849. 885,737 persons, including children, as shown 
above; and on July 1, 1850, 829,708. <A return of the sixth week in 
the quarter ending Lady-day of the years 1846 to 1850, gives the fol- 
lowing results :— 


In-Door, | Out-Door. 


702,937 
786,306 
881,165 
842,791 
809,911 


Total. 


829,533 
968,809 
1,054,681 
1,006,280 
955.386 


Vagrants. 


111,369 
126,758 
140,138 
137,482 
129,255 


15,227 
55,745 
33,378 
26,007 
16,220 | 


The expenses for maintenance and out-relief for the half-year ending 
Lady-day 1849 were 2,013,318/. ; for the half-year ending Lady-day 
1850 they were | 803.5917. 

In Scotland the number of persons relieved, including casual poor, in 
the year ending May 1847 was 146 381, at an average cost of 2/. 12s. 8d. 
each, and the amount of assessment was 405,971/.; in the year ending 
May 1849 the number relieved was 228,645, at an average cost of 
2/, 2s. 5d., and the assessment was 501,420/. 

In Scotland the number of Poor on the registered roll during the 
year ending May 14, 1849, was 106,434, of whom 76,838 were females; 
of the total number on the roll 24,077 died within the year. There 
were 3,574 insane or fatuous persons, and 7,459 orphans or deserted 
children. The number of casual poor in the same period was 95,686. 
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In Ireland during four weeks ending March 30, there were relieved : 


1849, 1850. 


Out-door. In-door. 


Total. Out-door. 


Total. 


Ulster .... | 39.429 | 18,232 | 57,661 | 30,859 2,131 | 32,990 
Munster... | 84.474 | 314,075 | 398,549 | 105,278 | 86,111 | 191.389 
Leinster .. | 45547 | 85,572 |131.119 | 49.819 | 22,664 | 72.503 
Connaught | 39,076 | 174,756 | 213.832 | 50,596 | 17,836 | 68,432 


208.526 | 592,635 | 801,161 | 236,552 | 128,762 '365.314 


The average weekly mortality of workhouse inmates in the month 
of March was 8°9 in a thousand in 1849, 5°5 in 1850. The expenses for 
the quarters ending March were 1849; 552.626/., 1850, 355,199/. There 
was workhouse accommodation for 231, 179 persons in 1849, and for 
273,076 persons in 1850. 


Poor ReviEF IRELAND. The following is the Amount of Relief 
given in the Workhouse, and as Out-door Relief, in the last month of 


each quarter, ending December, 1848, and March, June, and September, 
1849. 


| 
Dec. 1848. | March, 1849. 


| June, 1849. Sept. 1849, 
| 
| 
| In. .| Out. In. Out. | In. Out. In. Cut. 
Ulster ...... 36,416 | 9,558 | 39,433 | 18,232 42,349 | 19,335 | 26,316 1,$94 


Munster... | 74,680 | 187,557 | | 84,484 | 314,075 | 98, 019 | 397, 429 | 62,796 | 95,537 
Leinster ....| 40,991 | 56.473 | 45,553 | 85, 654 54, 075 | 86, 310 37,408 | 23.431 
Connaught ..| 37,482 | ‘7,262 | 39,076 174, 756 | 43, 481 | 255, 131 | 31,244 | 60,877 


189,569 | 350.850 | 208,546 | 592,717 | 237,924 err 157,764 | 181,839 


In June it will be seen there were close upon a million persons re- 
ceiving relief out of a population of (in 1841) 8,168,632. The great 
decrease in the succeeding quarter is also remarkable. 


The total Expenses for the Three Months ending Sept. 1849, were 
£ Population, 1841. 
Ulster........ 60,474 


2,362,530 
Munster...... 206,865 2,429,946 
Leinster...... 105.879 2,005,406. 
Connaught .. 122,703 1,370,750 


The total Amount of Poor’s Rate raised in Ireland, in the year 
ending September 1849, was £1,671,148. The total of expenses for 
the same period was £216,482. [ 


For the quarter ending March, 1850, the Numbers and the Expense 
were as follows :— 


Out. Expense. 
Ulster .... 30,859 2,131 £ 46,642 
Munster .. 105,278 86,111 166,700 
Leinster .. 49,819 22.684 86,256 
Connaught 50.596 17,836 55,601 


£355,199 


“Total.. 236,552 128,762 
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VI.—Miscellanequs. 


Account of Sums voted for Civit SERVICE for 1850. 


EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Terr rr rr rey 
Steam Navigation to India er ee 
Professors—Oxford and Cambridge... 


Royal Hibernian Society 
Royal Irish Academy 


Belfast Academy...... sees 
Public Education, Ireland 
Inspectors of Anatomy, England . Kquhessradedhenctnsscee 
itto ee ee ee ee eee 
School of Design ............. 
Unkverities of Sostland... 
University of London .............- 
Public Education, Great Britain ..........eecceseees 
Museum of Economic Geology .......+.+++- 
National Gallery.............. 
Astronomical Expenses 
“Ditto for Books... 


eeee 


AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 
Poor Law—-Expense of the Administration of ...... ee 
Refuge for the Destitute 
Charitable and other 
Vaccine Establishment ......... 


Toulonese and Corsican ‘Emigrants 
oe Dissenting Ministers, French Refugee Clergy - 
Ireland—Charitable ‘Allowances, &e. . eee 


” Hospital for Incurables 
” Foundling Hospital .............. 
Westmorland Lock Hospital 
Lying-in Hospital ....... 
ei Board of Charitable Bequests ........ 
County 
Fever Hospital . 


£44,514 
1,500 
25,000 
2,006 
6,000 
"300 
3,425 
120,600 
890 
13,333 
8,582 
2,560 
110,000 
11,000 
1,500 
5,570 
26,560 
3,900 
1,000 


— 


£388,357 


214,417 
2,000 
13,200 
20,000 
2,000 
7,486 
3,700 


7,359 
6,959 
500 
1,372 
10,150 
1,300 
2,440 
800 
1,500 
2.137 
3,252 
5,112 


— 


£305,684 


Pusiic Works. 
Highland Roads and 
Barracks in Regent’s Park 
Houses of Parliament, rebuilding. . 
Ditto “temporary accommodation 


5,000 
5.400 
75,928 
109,900 
3,515 
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British Museum £ 38,223. 
Buckingham Palace, 26,000 

Public Walks 
Holyhead Roads, Harbour, &c. ..... 


eae 


£510,978 


Post-Orrice.—The gross revenue of the Post Office for the year 
ending January 5, 1850, was 2,213,149. ; the cost of management, 
1,307,248/.; the net revenue, after deducting charges other than ma- 
nagement, was 840,787/. The number of Money OrpERs issued was 
4,248,891, the amount of them being 8,152,643/. The amount of com- 
mission on the issue was 70,5701, ; the amount of expense incurred was 


70,2481. The total amount of the charge for packet service in the year 
was 748,296. 


The gross total number of Letters delivered in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, was, for the week ending Jan. 21, 1850, 6,593,127; 
for the week ending Feb. 21, it was 7,239,962, the highest number of 
any month in the last year ; the increase. is wholly in. England. 


Turnerke Trusts.—In the year 1847 (the latest return) the total 
amount of toll received on turnpike roads was, in Eng/and, 1,177,2C91, 
in Wales, 63,9211.; the total income, including statute labour, fines, &c., 
1,317,0882., of which 1,214,709/. was from tolls. The total expenditure 
was 1,331,7141, of which 721.2117. was for repairs. The bond or 
mortgage debts amounted to 6,699,826/, the total debts to 8.342,982/. 
The assets to 398,448/. The length of road maintained is not stated. 
‘The amount of toll on turnpike-trusts in England, from which mail- 
coaches, mail-carts, and horse-posts are exempted by Act of Parlia- 
ment, is estimated for the year 1850 at 34,8741. . 


- Roaps, Scotland.—By a return of the Statute Labour Trusts in Scot- 
land, it is shown that in'1847 there were 12,607 miles of road under the 
management of the various trusts, exclusive of Dumfriesshire, which 
made no return. The amount of composition received in lieu of statute 
labour was, exclusive of the expense of collection, 81,2261, and the 
amount expended on the roads 74,6541. 


Of HicgHLanp Roaps there are 1,324 miles (including county and 
military roads ) under the management of commissioners. They are 
in the countics of Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, Caithness, Aberdeen, 
Nairn, Moray, Banff, Bute, and Argyle. On these roads there are 
1,711 bridges. ‘The average rate of expenditure for repair and inspec- 
tion in 1849, was 8/. 16s, 1d. per mile, but the floods of Nov.-184¢ and 


yo 
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Jan. 1849 had greatly increased the cost for casualties, and in one or 


pedir want of funds had prevented the communication being re- 
stored. 


Raitways.—Number of passengers conveyed, and the number of 
miles open, in the United Kingdom, at the following dates, were :— 
In the year ending June 30, 1845 : 33,791,253 
. 51,352.163 
1849 ee 60,398, 159 
Half-year ending December 1849 ...... 85,073 672 
The amount of passenger-tax paid in 1843 was in England, 
218,899/. 18s. 10d. ; in Scotland, 19,0094 14s. ; total, 237.9091. 13s. 10d. 
The total number of persons employed upon railways open for traffic 
on June 30, 1849, was 55,968; upon railways not yet open for traffic, 
103,816 ; total, 159.684. There were at that date 1.504 miles in course 
of construction, and 5,132 miles authorised, but not in progress of con- 
struction. 


AccIDENTS ON Raitways.--There were 208 accidents. by which 96 
rsons were killed and 112 injured. on all the Railways of Great 
ritain and Ireland, during the half-year ending December 31, 1849. 

Of these there were 
Killed. Injured. 
— passengers... .. .. .. 54 from causes beyond their 
own control. 
1l passengers... .. .. .. 10 owing to their own miscon- 
duct or want of caution. 
_ 2 servants of companies or of .. 3 from causes beyond their 
contractors own control. 
52 servants of companies or of .. 37 owing to their own miscon- 
contractors duct or want of caution. 
28 trespassers andother persons, .. 7 by improperly crossing, or 
neither passengers nor ser- standing on the railway. 
vants 
} child,and -- .. .. «.. .. 1 by an engine running off the 
rails, and entering a house. 
2 suicides. 


96 112 


LicuTHovsEs.—There are 62 places lighted by the Trinity House 
Corporation, of which the gross amount of duties received in 1848 was 
205,2017. ; the cost of maintenance was 79.485/., other charges, includ- 
ing the establishment of new lights, reduced the surplus to 98.845/.,, 
which has been applied to the ‘charitable and other purposes for which 
the said corporation has been established.” There are !1 other places, 
purchased by the corporation. and on which a debt is yet due of 
714,6482. The gross amount of duty on these amounted to 118 2977. ; 
the charge for maintenance was 9,334/.; the clear surplus was 82,000/., 
which was applied in reducing the debt. In Ireland there are 58 (8 
building) lighthouses, for which the total expenses were 56,354/., and 
the total receipts, 57,9247. 
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Britisn West InpiEs AND Mavritivs.—Return of the number of 
ImM1GRANTS and LipERATED AFRICANs introduced since the abolition 
of slavery, to the end of 1849, exclusive of inter-colonial emigration. 


Jamaica ........ 14,519 St. Kitts 95 
Trinidad ........ 13,356 Nevis ........ 427 
British Guiana .... 39,043 Dominica .... 732 


St. Lucia : 665 Mauritius 106,638 
St. Vinecent........ 1.197 


179,223 


Of these 2.763 were from Great Britain. 2,698 of whom went to 
Jamaica. 128,000 came from the East Indies, of whom 105.795 went 
to the Mauritius. The number of liberated Africans is not given. but 
from Sierra Leone and the Kroo coast 11,682 immigrants came, chiefly 
to Jamaica, Trinidad, and Guiana. 


Savincs Banxs.—On Nov. 20, 1849, the gross amount of all stock, 
annuities. &c., standing in the names of the commissioners, was, for 
Great Britain, 26,623,635/.; for Ireland, 1,031,5882; on account of 
Friendly Societies in the United Kingdom, 1,952,300/, Total 29,607 ,5231. 
The number of individual depositors was 1,065,031; the Charitable In- 
stitutions and Friendly Societies amount to 22,323. The amount of 
the Fund for Military Savings Banks up to March 31, 1849, was 
99,666l. belonging to 6,747 depositors. The deposits in the year had 
been 50,395/., and the withdrawals were 43,3617, 


NewspapPers.—In the year ending Jan. 5, 1850, there were 160 
Lonpon NewspaPERs, in which appeared 886,108 advertisements; 232 
_ English Provincial Newspapers, with 834,729 advertisements ; 94 

Scotch Newspapers, with 240,901 advertisements ; and | 17 Irish News- 
papers, with 220,524 advertisements. ‘The duty in England and Scot- 
land is Is. 6d., in Ireland, is. on each advertisement ; the total amount 
was 158,164/. The number of stamps issued were—in England, 
66,159,502 at 1d., and 10,309,233 at 3d. ; in Scotland, 6,288,205 at 1d., 
and 205,000 at 3d. ; in Ireland, 6,345,227 at 1d., and 38,843 at Jd. 


In the year 1849 the total amount of the Granp Jury Present- 
MENTS in the whole of IRELAND, was 1,319,0501., allocated to the pur- 
poses of making new road, pipes, gullets, &c.; the repair of roads, 
pipes, &c. ; building and repairing of Court or Sessions’ Houses, Gaols, 
Bridewells, and Houses of Correction ; the county portion of the ex- 
penses of the Police, and for payment of witnesses, salaries of County 
Officers; Public Charities, and other miscellaneous purposes. Of these 
the largest, amounts were raised in Cork (127,705/.) and Tipperary 
(111,3672). In 1848 the total amount. was 1,261,4462; in 1847, 


‘1,165,258/, The amount has risen gradually and steadily for many 
years, 


IncLosurEs, ENGLAND.—From the Special Report of the Inclosure 
Commissioners, dated July 22, 1850, we find that Inclosures at 25 
places in England and Wales have been made, including 29,176 acres, 
of which 34 acres have been allotted for exercise and recreation, and 
108 acres as allotments for the labouring poor. The fifth annual re- 
port states, that in the last five years the numbers of acres comprised 


in the applications for inclosure and conversion is 273,967. 
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PARLIAMENTARY Exectors.—Return of the Number of Parliamen- 
tary Electors of Great Britain and Ireland, according to the registra- 
tions of 1848-9 and 1849-50. 

ENGLAND: Counties ........++++ 466,060. | 461,413 
: Cities and Boroughs +--+ 357,830 378,384 
Waters: Counties ............ 37,492 36,984 
Cities and Boroughs .. 10,992 ~ 11,035 

ScorLanp: Counties ............ 48,603 48,456. 
Cities and Boroughs .. 41,793 41,849 
IRELAND: Counties ............ 37,514 31,832 
Cities and Boroughs .. 40,919 40,234 


1,041,203. 1,050,187 


Tn Ireland a return shows that the total number of tenements rated 
to the poor was 984,031 in the counties, and 114,644 in cities and bo- 
roughs. Of these in the counties 506,458 were rated under 51, and 
227,590 at 121. and upwards. In the cities and boroughs 50,999 were 
rated under 5l., and 36,794 at 12/, and upwards. There were several 


returns on this subject, and they are not altogether consistent, but the 
variations are not important. 


MunicipaL Borovcus, Ireland.—The total receipts of thirty-ore 
Municipal Boroughs in Ireland, for.a year, the accounts however 
being made up to various periods of 1849, were £74,735 10s. 84d. of 
which £31,518 4s. 11d. were those of Dublin only, and of this amount 
£13,301 17s. 11d. was derived from Pipe-water rent: the total expen- 


diture for the same periods was £72,596 1s, 14d. of which that of 
Dublin amounted to £31,345 13s, 


Pusuic Petitrons.—The number of Public Petitions presented in 
1848 was 18,504 with 4.579,340 signatures. In 1849 there were 9,947 
Petitions, with 1,334,367 signatures But it must be observed that 
numerous Petitions are signed by individuals on behalf of public 
meetings; by moderators on behalf of presbyteries ; by presidents, 
secretaries, or clerks, on behalf of bodies of persons, such as benctit 
societies, temperance societies and other associations, boards of 
guardians, &c.; and many are also presented under seal. 


Lunatics.—The Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioners in 
Lunacy gives the following, as the number of Insane Persons confined 
in County Asylums, Hospitals, and Licensed Persons in England and 
Wales, on Jan. 1, 1849. 


Private. Pauper. 
: Total. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
In County Asylums.. 6.494 112 113 2,953 3,316 
In Hospitals ........ 1,185 359 422 176 178 
Metropolitan Houses 3,137 582 595 781 1,179 
Provincial Houses .. 3,794 824 752 1,065 1,153 


14,560 1,877 1,882 4,975 5,826 
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IncuMBENTS AND CuraTEs.—By a return dated May 23, 1850, it is 
shown that there were in 1848, 11,611 benefices in England, of which 
7,987 had glebe-houses, The total number of non-resident incumbents 
was 3,094 ; 1,525 in right of exemptions ; 724 with licenses, 258 of 
which are granted for want or unfitness of the parsonage house ; and 
845 without license or exemption : in each class, however, there are 
many who perform the duties, amounting to 1,119 in the whole. The 
total number of curates serving benefices on which the incumbent is 
non-resident is 1,908 ; of these, 4 have stipends between 10/. and 201. ; 
223 between 50/. and 60/. ; the largest class, 393 is between 100/. and 
110/. ; and the highest contains 3 between 220/. and 2301. Of curates 
to resident incumbents there are 2,998 ; of these 6 have stipends be- 
tween 10/, and 201. ; 252 between 50/1. and 60/.; 940, again the largest 


class, between 100/. and 110/,; and the highest, 1, above 300/. and 
under 310. 


UNIVERSITIES.—Return of the Number of Students entered and 
taking degrees at Oxford, Cambridge, and Trinity, Dublin. At Ox- 
ford the return is made up to Dec. 31, at Cambridge to Oct. 10, and at 
Trinity to July 8, in the years specified. 

Oxford. Cambridge. Trinity. 
1848. 1849, 1847. 1848. 1848. 1849. 

Entered on the Books........ 411 440 515 499 333 327 

Candidates for B.A........... 404 443 3875 3870 261 254 

Passed Examination for Degree 304 307 351 335 241 242 


Visitors to the British Museum in the Year 1849— 
To the General Collection ............eeeeee+e008 979,073 
To the Reading Room............. . 
To the Galleries of Sculpture, for purposes of study 6,804. 
To the Print Room ......... ote 5,970 
Visttors-admitted to the Tower of Lonpon in the Year ending 1849 
and 1850— 
1849 49,350 Jewel House 41,482 
1850 45,474 
1849. 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE 168,195 
Botanic GARDENS, KEW 187,865 
PLEasURE GROUNDS, ditto (open only 4 months) ..... 41,455 
WEstTMINSTER ABBEY.—Amount received at 6d. each — 
for viewing the chapels, &c.; the nave, transepts, 
choir, being free £968 8 6 
Sr. Paur’s, the admission fee to the body of the Cathe- 
dral is 2d. The amount received .............++.. 430 3 8 


NatTionaL Vaccine EstaBLisHMENT.—The Report dated April 2, 
1850, states that ‘‘the Board has to express its deep regret that the 
protective power of vaccination is still so much neglected, as to per- 
mit'a frightful amount of mortality from small-pox in the United 
Kingdom.” During the past year 9,089 children had been vaccinated 
by surgeons appointed by them in the London Districts, and they had 
received returns of 114,190 cases vaccinated elsewhere with lymph 
supplied by them; they hence call attention to the ‘deplorable fact 
that a very large proportion of the children of the poorer classes in 
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the metropolis, and in England and Wales generally, but above all iri 
Ireland, remain year by year without the benefit of vaccination.” 
They also add that the practice of inoculation for the small- pox still 
continues, notwithstanding its legal prohibition; and they conclude 
with the expression of a desire for enlarged powers, either by mu- 
nicipal regulations or legislative enactments, for extending vacci- 
nation and suppressing the small-pox. 


SaniTary PrecautTions.—In a return, dated March 5, 1850, from 
the Board of Health, it is stated that 192 towns and districts contain- 
ing a population of 1,969,915, have applied for inspection under the 
Public Health Act, and that 32 of thee have embraced and are placed 
under the provisions of that act. 


Bintus, Marriages, and Drarus, in 1848. 
(England and Wales.) 
Births. Marriages. Deaths. 
Male...... 288,346 138 ; 202,949 
Female.... 274,713 196,851 


563,059 399,800 


Of the Births, 36,747 were illegitimate ; 18,580 Males, and 18,167 
Females. Of the Marriages 43,166 men, and 62,771 women could not 
_write, and signed the marriage registry with their marks. 


MARRIAGES IN IRELAND.—The First Report of the Registrar Ge- 
neral gives the following statement. The Act came into operation in 
April, 1845, but it does not extend to the marriages of Roman Catho- 
lics, who are estimated at 81 per cent. of the whole population. 

Total. By Est. Church. By Dissenters. 
1845 last nine months.... 6,114 4,118 1,996 
1846 e@eeeneeeseneereaeeeeeee 9,344 5,760 3,584 
1847 6,943 4,321 2,622 


The year 1847, by its falling-off in the number of marriages, marks the 
prevalence of the cholera and the disease in the potatoe-crop. Of the 
6,114 marriages in 1845, 1,189 men and 2,223 women, signed with a 
mark ; the numbers similarly signing in 1846 were 1,688 men and 
3,387 women; in 1847, 1,077 men, and 2,260 women; more than half 
of the whole number. 

In 1849 there were 9,493 marriages, of which 5,324 were in the ésta- 
blished church, the remainder elsewhere, but chiefly in Presbyterian 
—— 2,096 men and 3,922 women signed the registry with 
a mark, 


Emigration.—In the year ending December 31, 1849, there were 
212,124 emigrants from England and Wales, of whom 153,902 em- 
barked from Liverpool, a great proportion being from Ireland. 
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X.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 1850. 
[13—14 Victoriz. ] 


(Lorps.) Parliament was opened by commission. The royal 
speech was read by the Lord Chancellor. It commenced by ex- 
pressing “the deep affliction caused to her Majesty by the death 

of Queen Adelaide,” and after eulogizing the virtues of the deceased royal 
lady, announced the happy continuation of peace and amity between her 
Majesty and foreign powers. Referring to the ‘‘ serious differences that had 
arisen between Austria and Russia on the one hand, and the Sublime Porte 
on thefother, respecting the treatment of the Hungarian refugees in Turkey, it 
stated that ‘‘ explanations had taken place between the Turkish and Imperial 
Governments, which had fortunately removed any danger to the peace of 
Europe that might have arisen out of those differences.” It next stated that 
her Majesty had been engaged in communications with foreign states upon the 
measures that might be rendered necessary by the repeal of the Navigation 
Laws ; dwelt with satisfaction on the measures of reciprocity granted by the 
United States and Sweden to British ships; and expressed a hope ‘‘ that 
our example will lead to a great and general diminution of the obstacles that 
prevent a free intercourse by sea between the nations of the world.” The ra- 
vages of Cholera during the summer and autumn of last year formed the 
next topic. With reference to Ireland the speech recorded her Majesty’s 
loyal reception in that country during her late visit; and dwelt with sympa- 
thy on “ the effects of former years of scarcity,” which “are still painfully 


felt” there, though these effects were “‘ mitigated by the present abundance of 


food, and by the tranquillity that prevails.” Having congratulated Parlia- 
ment on the improved condition of commerce and manufactures, her Ma- 
jesty ‘‘ observed with regret the complaints” of the owners and occupiers 
of land ; ‘lamented that any portion of her subjects should be suffering 
distress ;” but derived ‘‘sincere gratification at witnessing the increased 
enjoyment of the necessaries and comforts of life, which cheapness and plenty 
had bestowed on the great body of her people.” Economy in framing the esti- 
mates was recommended, and satisfaction at the present state of the revenue 
expressed. A measure providing‘ for the better government of the Australian 
colonies,” would be laid before Parliament. Various measures for the improve- 
ment of Ireland were hinted at. Further progress in removing the evils that 
affect the health of her Majesty’s subjects recommended, “both in the me- 
tropolis,” and in other parts of the United Kingdom. The royal speech con- 
cluded with an acknowledgment of the “favour of Divine Providence in 
having hitherto preserved this kingdom from the wars and convulsions” 
that had, during the last two years, prevailed on the Continent of Europe.— 
Lord Brougham brought in a Bill to amend the Law of Bankruptcy ; the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, a Bill for regulating Select Vestries. The Earl of 
Essex moved, and Lord Methuen seconded, the address; to which Earl 
Stradbroke proposed, and the Earl of Desart supported, an amendment ex- 
pressive of regret for the distress prevailing among the agriculturists, ‘in 
consequence of recent legal enactments.” This led to a discussion, after 
which the address was carried by a majority of 152 over 103. 

(Commons.) The Hon. C. P. Villiers moved the address in reply to the 
throne, which was seconded by Sir James Duke. Sir J. Trollope moved, 
and Colonel Chatterton seconded, an amendment, similar to that proposed 
in the Lords. TheChancellor of the Exchequer in an able statistical speech 
opposed the amendment, which was supported by Mr. H. J. Herbert, Sir 
J, Walsh, and Mr. Grantley Berkeley. The debate was i 
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Fe (Commoxs.) The adjourned debate upon the address was te= 

sumed by the Marquess of Granby, who supported the amendment, 

* _ asdid also Mr. Christopher, Mr. R. Palmer, Mr. Harris, and Mr. 

D' Israeli; Lord Norreys, Captain Pelham, Mr. M‘Culloch, Mr. Labouchere, 

Lord J. Russell, and Mr. Cobden, supported the address, which, on a divi- 

sion, was carried by a majority of 311 over 192. 

Feb (Lorns.) The Lord Chancellor brought in a Bill to unite the 

4. Offices of the Chief Registrar of the Courts of Bankruptcy, and the 

* Lord Chancellor’s Secretary of Bankrupts, which was read a first 

time, After an interesting conversation originated by Lord Stanley on the 

blockade of Greece by the British fleet, the Marquess of Lansdowne brought 
in a bill to amend the acts relating to the Ecclesiastical Commission. 

(Commons.) ‘The blockade of Greece was made the subject of debate by 
Mr. M. Gibson, and subsequently by Mr. D'Israeli. Mr. Roebuck and Mr. 
Anstey having addressed the House, Lord Palmerston explained the cause 
of the blockade to be the refusal of the Greek Government to redress certain 
grievances. The noble lord also stated the present position of the negotia- 
tions respecting Schleswig-Holstein. On bringing up the report on the 
address to the throne, a long desultory debate on free trade, protection, the 
distress of the Irish, and their indifference to the question of protection, fol- 
lowed ; after which the report was agreed to. 

Feb (Lorps.) ‘The Registrar's Office Bankruptcy Bill was read a 

5 * second time. Lord Brougham recommended the case of Lieute- 
* nant Graham and Mr. Elhott to the merciful consideration of 
Government. ‘The Marquess of Lansdowne promised to look into the case. 
On the motion of the Bishop of London a Bill was read a first time, to establish 
a Court of Appeal in suits instituted against the clergy for heresy and false 
doctrine. Lord Campbell brought in a Bill to alter the Scotch Law of Mar- 
triage. Lord Monteagle in moving for certain railway returns urged the 
necessity for a stringent Railway Audit Bill. Lord Granville stated that 
Ministers intended to bring in a bill on the subject. 

(Commons.) Mr. Horsman, in moving a resolution, pledging the House 
to give effect to the recommendation of the Committee of Inquiry on the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission to appoint three paid Commissioners for the manage- 
ment of the property under the commission, dwelt on the carelessness and 
extravagance of the commission, its bankruptcy, the dexterous swindling and 
elopement of its secretary, and explained the object of his motion to be the 
transference of all control over the pecuniary affairs of the commission to 
three new and paid members. Sir G. Grey, while he vindicated the con- 
duct of some of the episcopal members of the commission, concurred in the 
Cpinion that its composition was awkward, and expressed his willingness to 
join in any proposition for its improvement ; the honourable baronet in con- 
clusion taunted Mr. Horsman with shrinking from stating in that House the 
accusation which, in a letter to his constituents, he had made against the 
Prime Minister and himself, namely, that they had been guilty of disinge- 
nuous, dishonourable, and deceitful conduct, with reference to ‘passing 
through Committee clauses different from those which had been previously 
agreed upon. In the debate that followed Mr. E. Denison, the Chairmaa 
and Reporter of the Committee, urged the adoption of the recommenda- 
tion in the report, but suggested the withdrawal of the present motion ; Mr. 
Horsman replied and withdrew his motion, as he was given to understand 
that a bill on the subject had been introduced in the Upper House ; and in 
the course of his speech took on himself the responsibility of his deliberately 
written statement, published in the newspapers, and affecting the characters 
of two of the Ministers of the Crown. Leave was given to Mr. Drummond 
to bring in a Bill to facilitate the 'ransfer of Real Property; to Mr. Moffatt to 
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bring in a Bill to amend the law relating to bankrupt Members of Parlia- 
ment; and to Mr. Fagan to bring in a Bill tomake Life Assurance Policies 
assignable at Law. Bulls were then brought in by Mr. M. Gibson to establish 
County Financial Boards for the assessing and administration of County 
Rates, in order to enable the tenant farmer to have a voice in controlling the 
expenditure of the counties ; by Mr. Halsey to amend the Rating of Small 
Tenements ; by Mr. Anstey to conselidate and amend the Irish Fisheries 
Acts ; by Mr. Monsell to amend the Irish County Cess Act of last Session ; 
and by Mr. Frewen to amend the*law relating to the holding of Benefices in 
Plurality. 

(Commons.) The Hon, Mr. Lascelles brought up the answer 
to the address. In Committee of Supply the usual supplies to her 
Majesty were voted. On the House resuming, the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral obtained leave to bring in the following Bills relating to Ireland: 1. For 
the regulation of Process and Practice in the Superior Courts of Common Law ; 
2. To simplify and improve the proceedings in the High Court of Chancery ; 
3. To improve the system of the Registration of Estates; and, 4. To amend 
the laws concerning Judgments. Mr. Hawes moved the re-appointment of a 
Select Committee to inquire into the grievances complained of in connexion 
with the administration and government of Ceylon. Mr. Baillie in referring 
to the labours of the Committee accused the Government of forcing its offi- 
cial supporters towards the end of the Session directly to negative the report 
of the Committee ; passed a severe censure on the atrocities committed by 
the government of the colony; and accused the Ministry of a bold and un- 
blushing attempt to baffle and defeat investigation in not procuring from 
Ceylon the attendance of witnesses required by the Committee. Mr, Hawes, 
in reply, defended the governors of Guiana and Ceylon and stated that 
several witnesses from Ceylon were now here ready to give evidence ; that a 
large mass of documentary evidence was ready ; and trusted that the House 
would allow the Committee to be re-appointed, promising that the inquiry 
should be carried out to the fullest extent. Mr. Hume censured in severe 
terms the cruelties committed on the oppressed natives of Ceylon ; accused 
the Secretary of State of doing every thing in his power to cloak and cover 
the atrocities committed by Lord Torrington ; complained of the intimidation 
and bribery of witnesses to prevent inquiry into an affair involving the 
shooting of 22 men, the banishment of 28, and the imprisonment of 66; 
nevertheless he would agree to the re-appointment of the Committee, con- 
vinced that an investigation must be had. Mr. D’Israeli followed on the 
same side, and concluded by moving an addition to the motion condemnatory 
‘of the manner in which the Government had evaded the understanding 
arrived at last Session for the production of witnesses from Ceylon.” Lord 
J. Russell defended himself and the Colonial Secretary from the charges ad- 
vanced. Aftersome remarks from Sir J. Graham and Mr. F. Maule, Mr. 
Bright suggested an amendment to Mr. D’[sraeli’s proposal, which, being 
looked upon by Lord J. Russell as a vote of censure, went to a division and 
was negatived by 140 to 68. Mr. Bright next moved that four persons 
named should be summoned as witnesses, and examined by the Committee ; 
this proposal was also opposed by Lord J. Russell as a vote of censure on 
Government, and was rejected by 109 to 100. Six o’clock having now 

struck the House adjourned. 
Feb. (Lorps.) The Registrar's Office Bankruptcy Bill went through 

7, Committee. 

: (Commons.) Mr. Roebuck put a question to Lord J. Russell 
respecting the charge made by Mr. Horsman in his letter to his constituents. 
Lord J. Russell complained of the question being put without notice, seeing 
that it amounted to an attack upon his personal and ministerial character ; 
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and explained that the charge was founded on 4 totally mistaken view of the 
facts. Sir G. Grey, with much warmth, expressed surprise that the subjects 
had been left unmentioned before the end of last Session, and kept for a 
‘* winter letter” to Mr. Horsman’s constituents. Mr. Horsman reiterated, 
avowed, and was prepared to prove, the charge. Lord J. Russell said the 
proper way was to ask for a Committee of Inquiry. The subject then 
dropped. Mr. P. Scrope’s motion for leave to bring in a bill to exempt the 
houses of the poor from local taxation, was negatived without division. Lord 
D. Stuart raised a debate upon Hungary by moving for papers. Mr. Mac- 
gregor then moved, and Mr. Hume seconded, a resolution transferring to 
Chelsea, Kensington, Fulham, and Hammersmith the dormant memberships 
of the disfranchised borough of Sudbury. The motion was opposed by Sir 
G, Grey and withdrawn. Mr. S. Wortley moved for leave to bring in a 
Bill to legalize Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister. After a short dis- 
cussion the motion went to a division and was carried by 149 to 65. The 
Bill was accordingly brought in, as was also a Bill by Sir J. Pakington, to 
extend summary jurisdiction in cases of larceny; and another by Mr. Parker 
to repeal 6 Geo. IV., for encouraging the capture and destruction of piratical 
ships. Mr. Anstey’s motion for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal certain 
penal statutes against Roman Catholics was opposed by Sir R. Inglis and 
Mr. Law, and on a division lost by 77 to 72. The Irish County Cess Bill 
passed through Committee. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Registrar’s Office Bankruptcy Bill was read a 

g, third time and passed. Lord Brougham’s Bankruptcy Act Amend- 
* ment Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Horsman gave notice of a motion for the appointment 
of a Select Committee of five to inquire into the truth of his charges against 
the Government. On the motion of Lord J. Russell the House went into 
Committee to take into consideration the subject of the Australian colonies, 
and to receive a statement of the colonial policy of the Government, when 
the noble lord stated the outlines of his intended systemof colonial policy, and 
concluded by moving a resolution on which to found a Bill. After a short 
discussion the resolution passed. The Irish County Cess Bill was read a 
third time and passed. Leave was then given to Sir W. Somerville to bring 
in a Bill to restrain Party Processions in Ireland ; and to the Solicitor General 
for a bill to enable persons having limited interests in land in Ireland to make 
building and improving Leases; and another for the better administration of 
Irish Charitable Trusts. 

(Lorps.) The Irish Masters in Chancery Bill was read 

Feb, a first time, Lord Stanley originated a conversation on the 

11. blockade of Greece, during which the Marquess of Lansdowne 
stated that Government had accepted the ‘‘ mediation,” not the 
“arbitration,” of France in the difference with Greece. The noble mar- 
quess then moved the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill, 
the object of which he stated to be to make the construction of the commis- 
sion more effective by appointing two paid commissioners. After a few 
remarks from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Earl of Harrowby, the 
Bishop of London, and Lord Stanley, the second pending was agreed to. 
mic Lord Ashley having interposed as mediator between Lord 
J. Russell and Mr. Horsman succeeded in eliciting mutual satisfactory expla- 
nations from both parties, and so the matter dropped. On the motion for 
naming the Ceylon Committee, Lord John Russell read a letter contradicting 
a statement made by Mr. Baillie during the previous debate on this subject. 
After a rather warm debate the names were agreed to. The Pirates Head 
Money Repeal Bill was read a second time. In a committee of the whole 
House, Mr. Labouchere moved resolutions, Ist, for the Improvement of the 
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Condition of the Masters, Mates, and Seamen in the Merchant Service; 
2nd, for the Regulation of the Merchant Seamen’s Fund ; and, 3rd, for an 
improved System of the Measurement of the Tounage of Merchant 
Shipping. The resolutions were passed, and leave given to bring in Bills 
founded on them. Sir W. Somerville then obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
to abolish all franchise in Ireland resting on occupation, and to substitute 
for it a simple Rating Qualification, fixing the value at 8/. ; and in cases of 
tenants-for-life of fee simple, at 57. ; the honourable baronet also got leave 
to bring in a bill to shorten the duration of Irish elections and increase the 
number of Polling Piaces. On the motion of SirG. Grey a committee was 
— to inquire into the discipline in the prisons of England and 
ales. 
(Lorps.) The Irish County Cess Bill was read a second time. 
A Bill for shortening the Language of Acts of Parliament, 
brought in by Lord Brougham, was read a first time. . 
(Commons.) The Irish Courts Process and Practice Bill was read a 
second time. The motion for the second reading of the Irish Chancery 
Court Reform Bill was opposed by Mr. Turner, who proposed to send it to 
a select committee. The debate was proceeding when the House was 
counted out. 
Feb (Commons.) Mr. C. Lewis obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
13 * for the better management of Highways. The Select Committee on 
Army and, Ordnance Expenditure was appointed. 
(Commons.) Mr. Ewart obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
Feb. enabling town councils to establish Public Libraries. Mr. Fagan 
14. moved fora committee of the whole House to inquire into the grievance 
of Ministers’ Money in Ireland. Sir G. Grey moved the previous 
question, which, on a division, was carried by 96 to 76. Mr. Adderley 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal that part of & Geo. IV. which 
empowers the Queen and Privy Council to determine the places to which 
felons should be transported. The motion was opposed by Government, 
and, on a division, rejected by 110 to 38. Mr. Pusey obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to improve the relation between Landlord and Tenant in 
England and Wales. 
(Lorps.) In reply to the Earl of Mountcashel, who brought 
Feb. under their lordships’ notice the outrages committed on the female 
15. emigrants to Australia by the crew of the ‘ Indian” emigrant 
ship, Earl Grey stated that the matter should be inquired into 
with the utmost rigour. , 
(Commons. ) , a Committee of the whole House, Lord J. Russell 
entered into a detailed account of the origin of the distress which called for 
the advances made to Irish unions. He noticed among the brightening 
prospects of that country the cessation of famine and the clearance of the 
country by emigration and death ; the revival of a spirit of industry and 
enterprise ; the decrease in the expenditure upon pauperism for the four 
months ending January 4, 1850, amounting to 188,000l.; the diminution 
from 557,284 to 118,940 in the number of out-door paupers relieved in 
January 1849 and January 1850 respectively. Ireland could now provide 
for the future, but could not repay the past. Of the various advances made 
from the Treasury since 1839 for Irish workhouses and relief, a gross sum 
of 4,483,000/. was still unpaid ; he now proposed to consolidate this total, 
and to allow forty years for its gradual repayment, no interest to be taken 
on such portions of the loan as were heretofore free from that charge. In 
order to’ release from their liabilities ten distressed unions in which the 
workhouse property had been seized for debts due to contractors and others, 
the noble lord proposed a further loan of 300,000/, Of the rate-in-aid advance 
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of 250,000/. made last year, 150,0002. had been repaid ; and a further sum 
now in hand he proposed to devote to certain temporary services required 
during the period of transition to the new electoral districts. Society in 
Ireland appeared on the brink of a great and salutary change ; the relations 
of landlord, tenant, and labourer, were becoming assimilated to those of 
more civilized lands ; agrarian crime had diminished ; and the best prospects 
existed for the ultimate condition of the people. The noble lord concluded 
by moving the consideration of certain resolutions embodying the substance 
of his speech. After a long desultory conversation, the propositions were 
agreed to, and the House resumed. The Irish Party Processions Suppression 
Bill was then read a second time. The dropped debate on the Irish 
Chancery Reform Bill was resumed. Mr. J. Stuart’s amendment to read the 
bill a second time this day six months gave rise to much discussion, and 
-was ultimately withdrawn. The Bill was then read asecond time. The 
motion for going into committee on the Registrar’s Office Bankruptcy Bill 
was negatived by 61 to 57. A Bill was brought in for assimilating the 
Civil Bill Process in Irish Boroughs to that in Counties. 

(Lorps.) The Acts of Parliament Abbreviation Bill was 

¥eb, read asecond time. Lord Stanley in moving for papers, brought 

18. under their lordships’ notice the dismissal by the Irish Lord Lieu- 

tenant of the Earl of Roden from the Irish magistracy for his con- 
duct respecting the investigation of the Dolly’s Brae massacre. The Earl 
of Clarendon, in an elaborate speech, justified his conduct. After some 
remarks from Earl Roden, the Earl of Winchelsea, Lord Brougham, the 
Marquess of Clanricarde, and Lord Stanley, the motion was agreed to. 

(Commons.) On the motion for the second reading of the Australian 
Colonies Government Bill, a long debate took place on the principles of the 
measure, in which Mr. Scott, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Roebuck, Lord J. 
Russell, Mr. F. Peel, Sir W. Molesworth, Mr. Anstey, Mr. Mangles, Mr. 
Hume, Mr. Hawes, Mr. V. Smith, Mr. Adderley, Mr. M. Milnes, Mr. Wyld, 
and Mr. Stanford, took part. The bill was then read asecond time. An 
Irish Landlord and Tenant Bill anda Commons Inclosure Bill were brought 
in by Government. 

Fed (Lorps.) The Railway Abandonment Bill was read a second 

19, time, and a bill presented by the Earl of Glengall for facilitating 

_“* the Transfer of Land in Ireland, a first time. 

(Commons.) Mr. D’Israelihaving presented a petition from Great Marlow 
setting forth the difficulties under which the proprietors of real property 
laboured in consequence of the undue burdens imposed upon them and of 
the operations of free trade, and praying for the restoration of protection, 
precented in an elaborate speech to move for a committee of the whole 

ouse to consider resolutions for the remission of taxes on real property— 
1, by furnishing the establishment charges connected with the relief and 
maintenance of the poor from the general revenue of the country; 2, by 
defraying from the consolidated fund the rates levied under the machinery of 
the poor law for the registration of births and deaths, the preparation of the 
jury and borough lists, for the maintenance of the police, &c. ; and, 3, the 
transference to the general revenue of the charge for the relief of casual 
poor. The motion led to a debate on protection and free trade, and was 
adjourned. Mr. P. Wood brought in a Bill to substitute Religious Affirma- 
tions for Oaths in certain cases, The Irish Judgments. Bill was read a 
second time. The Irish Party Processions Bill passed committee. 

(Commons.) The second reading of the Bankrupt and Insol- 
Feb. vent Members Bill was opposed by Mr. Goulburn, who moved 
20, the second reading this day six months, The amendment went tq 
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a division, and was carried by 73 to 34; the bill was consequently 
lost. Mr. Halsey moved the second reading of the Small Tenements 
Rating Bill. Mr. P. Scrope opposed the Bill, and moved the second 
treading this day six months. After a short discussion the house divided, 
and the second reading of the Bill was carried by 182 to2. Mr. Frewen’s 
Benefices in Plurality Bill, the object of which was to prevent any clergy- 
man from holding two benefices unless they adjoined each other ; and Sir J. 
Pakington’s Larceny Summary Jurisdiction Bill, were severally read a 
“<i time, as was also Mr. Southeron’s Tenants at Rack Rent Relief 
Bill. 

(Lorvs.) The Slave Trade Committee of last session was 

Feb. re-appointed. The Acts of Parliament Abbreviation Bill passed 

21. committee. The Railway Abandonment Bill was referred to a 

Select Committee. The Marquess of Lansdowne laid on the table 
the report of the commission on Intramural Burial. The Earl of Desart 
moved resolutions condemnatory of out-door relief in Ireland, and for a 
return to the original law of 1838. This motion led to a debaie, and was 
subsequently withdrawn, the Marquess of Lansdowne having moved the 
order of the day. 

(Commons.) Mr. M. Milnes brought in a Bill for the correction and 
improvement of Juvenile Offenders. The adjourned debate on Mr. D’Israeli’s 
motion was resumed by Mr. Stafford, who supported the resolution, as did 
also Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Buck, and Mr. G. Berkeley ; they were opposed 
by Sir J. Graham, Mr. J. Wilson, Sir Robert Peel (who expressed his 
conviction that protection was unattainable), and Lord J. Russell. Mr. 
D'Israeli having replied, the house divided ; for going into committee 252, 
against 273. - 

Feb (Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given by commission to the 
99, irish County Cess Bill. Lord Brougham’s Criminal Law Con- 
*  solidation Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) The British Electric Telegraph Bill was read a second 
time, as were also the Irish Parliamentary Franchise Bill, the Commons 
Inclosure, the Irish Polling Places Increase, and Estates Leasing Bailis. 
A Bill brought in by Lord J. Russell, for the better management of the 
woods, forests, and land revenues of the Crown, and another by Sir W. 
Somerville, to prohibit the payment of wages in certain cases in Ireland 
otherwise than in the current coin of the realm, were read a first time. 

- (Lorps.) After some remarks from Lord Minto in reply to 

Feb, Lord Brougham, respecting the cases of Commander Pitman, 

25. Lieutenant Graham, and Mr. Elliot, their lordships went into com- 

mittee on the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill. Onan amendment, 
moved by Earl Powis, to clause 12, which as it now stood would, it was 
alleged, prevent the creation of new bishoprics, the committee divided, and 
the amendment was carried against Ministers by 31 to 26. For clause 15 
the Bishop of Salisbury moved the substitution of another, which was carried 
by 21 to 19. Some clauses were added to the Bill on the suggestion of the 
Bishop of Oxford. 

(Commons.) On the order of the day for going into committee on the 
Irish Parliamentary Suffrage Bill, Mr. D’ Israeli urged the postponement of 
the measure. After some discussion, Lord J. Manners moved the con- 
sideration of the Bill that day three weeks. This amendment was rejected 
by 185 to 115. During the evening seven divisions subsequently took 
place on motions, the object of which was to delay the measure: on all of 
these the Government had large majorities, but were at last obliged to give 
way. Bills brought in by Sir W. Somerville requiring the —— of Irish 
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turnpike roads and bridges to be annually daid before Parliament; by 
Admiral Dundas for the improvement of Greenwich ; and by Mr. C. Lewis 
for the consolidation of the offices of the Registrar of Public Carriages and 
Commissioner of Police, were read a first time. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Mountcashel, in moving for papers, 

Feb. brought under their lordships’ notice the atrocious misconduct of 

26. the surgeons and other officers of emigrant ships to Australia. 
Earl Nelson brought in a Bill to regulate the appointment of 
Chaplains in Foreign Parts. 

(Commons.) Lord R. Grosvenor, in moving for leave to bring in a Bill 
to repeal the Attorneys’ and Solicitors’ Annual Certificate Duty, originated a 
debate, which was adjourned. Mr. W. J. Fox moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to promote Secular Education. Mr, Slaney having seconded the 
motion, an interesting conversation followed, after which leave was given to 
bring in the Bill. Mr. Fitzroy obtained leave to bring in a Bill to extend 
the jurisdiction of the County Courts to cases involving a sum of 507. Mr. 
Hume made a motion for the remission of the duty on bricks and timber 
used in the construction of cottages, which was afterwards, by leave, with- 
drawn. Bills for the regulation of railway traffic and to amend the highway 
laws of South Wales were brought in. Mr. Lacy moved for leave to bring 
n a Bill to promote Extramural Interments, by giving railway companies the 
power to have cemeteries ; the further consideration of this subject was post- 
a3 The Commons’ Inclosure Bill was read a third time and passed. 

he Irish Boroughs’ Civil Bill Process Bill passed through committee. 

Feb (Commons.) Mr. J.S. Wortley moved the second reading of 

* the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. Sir F. Thesiger 
opposed the Bill at great length, and moved the second reading 
this day six months. The debate was adjourned. 

Feb (Lorps.) The Ecclesiastical Commission Bill was reported 

9g, With amendments. The Irish Party Processions Bill was read a 

* second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hume moved for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
national representation by extending the franchise to all resident occupiers or 
lodgers of twelve months who have been duly rated to the poor ; to enact 
voting by ballot ; triennial parliaments; an increase in the number of 
representatives ; and the abolition of the property qualification of members. 
Sir J. Walmsley, in an eloquent speech, seconded the motion, which was 
supported by Mr. F. O’Connor, Mr. P. Wood, Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. B. 
Osborne, opposed by Mr. Drummond and Lord J. Russell, and on a divi- 
sion, lost by 242 against 96. A Bill was brought in by Mr. Aglionby, to 
effect the enfranchisement of lands under Copyhold Tenure. Mr. F. Maule 
brought in a Bill to simplify the titles by we < et Scotch congregations hold 
real property for the purposes of religious worship or education. 

Mareh (ComMons.) The House, in committee on the Trish Parlia- 

1 mentary Suffrage Bill, discussed several verbal amendments to 

* clause 1; on coming tothat part of the clause which proposed an 

8/. rating as the qualification for the suffrage, Mr. G. A. Hamilton moved to 

substitute a rating at 15/., which, after a spirited debate, was rejected by 

213 over 144. Clause 1 passed, and the House resumed. The Irish Regis- 

tration of Deeds was read a second time. In Committee of Supply a vote 

of 17,000,000 of Exchequer bills was taken. Mr. Headlam brought in a 
Bill to amend the law relating to the Conveyance of Real Property. 

March ,(Lor»s.) Lord Geugh took the oaths and his seat. The Earl 

4, of Granville brought in a Bill to secure an independent and con- 

* tinuous Auditing of Railway Accounts by means ofa permanent 

central board. Lord Stanley originated a discussion on the management 
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clauses of the National Education Committee ; after which the Irish Party 
Processions Bill passed through committee, and the Ecclesiastical Commission 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) In committee on the Irish Parliamentary Suffrage Bill, 
Mr. Reynolds’s amendment on clause 6, to reduce the borough qualification 
from 81. to 5/., was rejected by 142 to90. The Chairman then reported 
progress. The Metropolitan Public Carriages Registration Bill was read a 
second time, as were also the Irish Turnpike Road and Bridge Trusts, and 
the Scotch Titles of Religious Congregations Bills. 

March Speer The Commons Inclosure Bill, and, on the motion 

of Lord Brougham, a Bill for the Removal of Obstructions in the 
Scotch Corn Trade, were read a second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Slaney’s motion for a Standing Committee to report 
on plans ‘* for the social improvement of the working classes,” was, after 
some discussion, withdrawn. Mr. Mackinnon moved for ‘a Select Com- 
mittee to ascertain the most expeditious mode of Postal Communication be- 
tween London and Paris,” which was agreed to with the addition of the 
words “and the north of Europe.” Alderman Sidney’s motion for leave to 
bring in a Bill ‘‘to abolish fines and stamp duties on the admission of free- 
men into corporations,” was opposed by the Attorney General, and negatived 
without division. Mr. Mitchell moved for a committee on the Timber 
Duties, ‘with the view of remitting the duty on all wood used in shipbuild- 
ing 4 the motion, after a debate, went to a division, and was carried by 45 
to 32. 

Commons.) Mr. Fagan having withdrawn his Irish Boroughs 
cis Bills Bik, the Bill wasreal a second time. The 


° 


adjourned debate on the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill was resumed, and after a long discussion the second reading was carried 
by 182 to 130. 

Lord Londesborough and Lord Overstone took the 


7 s and their seats. A bill to prevent Sunday Trading was, on 
* the motion of the Earl of Harrowby, read a second time, and re- 
ferred to a select committee. 

(Commons.) Mr. P. Scrope moved the appointment of a commission to 
nquire into the condition of the Kilrush Union. The motion was opposed 
by Government and rejected by 76 to 63. Mr. H. Berkeley’s motion for 
leave to bring in a Bill to enact Voting by Ballot was.negatived by 121 to 
176. Bills were then brought in by Lord Melgund ‘to reform and extend 
the Scotch School Establishment ; by Mr. P. Wood to prevent Vestry or 
other Meetings in Churches ; by Mr. Adair, to provide a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the charge for the Relief of the Poor in Cities and Towns ; and by 
Mr. Baines to amend the Act of 1845 relating to the support of Union 
Schools. The Metropolitan Public Carriages Registrar Bill passed through 
Committee. 

March . (Lorps.) The Irish Party Processions Bill was read a third 
g, time and passed. 

° (Commons.) In answer to Mr. Reynolds, Lord J. Russell in- 
timated that Government intended to abolish the office of Irish Lord Lieute- 
nant. On the motion for going into Committee of Supply on the army esti- 
mates, Mr. Cobden moved resolutions for the reduction of the annual ex- 
penditure to the amount in 1835. A long debate followed, after which the 
motion was lost by 272 to 89. The House then went into committee, but no 
progress was made. On resuming, the Real Property Conveyance Bill was 
read a second time; and the Irish Turnpike Road and Bridge Trusts Bill 
passed through Committee. 
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March ., (Lorps-) Earl Granville having moved the second reading of 
i the Railway Audit Bill, Lord Stanley detailed the provisions of a 

* Bill which had been drawn up on the same subject by delegates of 

some of the great railway companies; the Bill passed the second reading on 
the understanding that both Bills should be referred to a Select Committee. 

(Commons.) In committee of supply on the army estimates, Mr. Hume 
moved a reduction in the number of the land forces. A long discussion fol- 
lowed, after which the amendment was lost by 223 to 50 ; the vote was then 
agreed to, as was also a vote of £1,700,000 for the expense of the land forces, 
Sir F. Baring then brought forward the navy estimates, and concluded by 
proposing a vote of 39,000 men for the naval service. Mr. Hume moved 
that the number be 31,400, the average for the six years ending with 1839 ; 
this amendment was negatived by 117 to 19. The vote was then agreed to, 
and the House having resumed, the Metropolitan Carriages Registration Bill 
was read a third time, and Lord J. Russell brought in a Bill to reduce the 
salaries of the Chief Justices of the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas to 
8,000 7. and 7,0002. respectively. 

(Lorps.) Lord Redesdale in presenting petitions for agricul- 

12, tural protection raised a debate on the existing distress amon 
* farmers, in which the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, and Earl Grey, took part. 

(Commons.) Mr. H. Drummond a a resolution enforcing the 
necessity of reducing the expenditure, on the ground that the present weight 
of taxation depressed all classes by diminishing the fund at liberty for the 
employment of productive labour. A long debate followed, during which 
Sir R. Peel, who opposed the motion, but, nevertheless, like almost all the 
speakers on both sides, concurred in the necessity for retrenchment, and be- 
lieved that ‘‘some risk of loss in*case of hostilities ought to be incurred for the 
sake of alleviating the burdens that would otherwise crush the energies of the 
country.” The resolution was negatived by 190 to 156. On the motion of 
Mr. P. Wood a committee was appointed to search for precedents bearing on 
the case of the admission of Baron Rothschild to the Tas of Commons, 
Mr. Deedes brought in a Bill to amend the Parish ‘Constables Act. In 
committee on the Irish Process and Practice Bill the clauses up to 10 were 
agreed to. On resuming the Irish Turnpike Road and Bridge Trusts Bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

March ,.(COMMOoNS-) The second reading of the County Rates Expen- 
13,  diture Control Bill was opposed by Sir J. Pakington, who moved 
* an amendment which gave rise to an interesting discussion on the 
principle of the Bill, namely, the formation of county financial boards, con- 
sisting of magistrates and elected guardians in equal numbers, and was then 
withdrawn. The Bill was then read a second time, and ordered to be referred 
to a Select Committee. The second reading of Mr. Ewart’s Libraries and 
Museums Bill was carried by 118 to 101. 

March , (Lorps-) Earl Grey, in aclear statesmanlike speech, in which 
14 he reviewed at considerable length the whole system of secondary 
* punishment, moved the second reading of the Convict Prisons Bill. 

The Bill was read a second time without observation. 

(Commons.) Lord Ashley moved for leave to bring in a Bill “to declare 
the intentions of the Legislature in respect of the hours and mode of work- 
ing under the Factory Act,” the object being to interdict the shift and relay 
system in factories. The motion having been seconded by Mr. Edwards, a 
discussion followed, after which leave was given. ‘The Scotch Religious 
Congregations Titles Bill passed through Committee. A Bill with a similar 
title for England and Wales was brought in by Mr. Peto. The motion for 
the second reading of the Highways Bill gave rise to a short discussion, and 
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was carried on a division by 144 to 55. The Chief Justices Salaries Bill 
was then read a second time, and several clauses of the Irish Process and 
Practice Bill were agreed to in Committee. 
(Lorps.) Explanations relating to the dispute with Greece 
having been given by the Marquess of Lansdowne in reply to Lord 
Stanley, the Earl of Mountcashel, in moving for a return of the 
penalties inflicted under the Passengers Act, called their lordships’ attention 
to the abuses systematically practised on board emigrant vessels, with parti- 
cular reference to the brutality of certain surgeons, and the treatment of 
female passengers in vessels to Australia. The return was ordered. 

(Commons.) The House having gone into Committee of Supply, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made the financial statement of the year. The 
income of the year ending the Sth of April next might be safely set down at 
52,789,0002. ; the expenditure was 50,533,651/., leaving a total surplus of 
2} millions, instead of 104,000/., as anticipated in last year’s budget. Having 
stated the manner in which this surplus originated, the right honourable gen- 
tleman entered upon the financial prospects of the coming year, estimating 
the grand total of the receipts at 52,285,000/., and the expenditure at 
50,613,582/. ; certain votes to be proposed this Session would bring down 
the difference so as to leave a probable surplus of 14 million for the year 
ending April 5, 1851. With regard to the disposal of this surplus, 750,000/. 
would be applied to the reduction of the public debt; the brick duty amount- 
ing to 450,000/. would be wholly remitted, and a reduction on the stamp 
duties on leases to the gross amount of 300,000/. would be made. The sur- 
plus on the present year the right honourable gentleman proposed to preserve 
in hand, so as to enable him to make loans for drainage, and other Jand im- 
provements, of 2,000,000/. to England and Scotland, and to Ireland 
200,000/. for land improvements, and 800,000/. to complete works of arterial 
drainage. A long desultory debate followed, after which a vote of supply 
amounting to 9,200,000/. was agreed to, as were also several items of the 
army and navy estimates. 

March _ (LoR»S:) On the motion of the Earl of Carlisle the Commons 

18 Inclosure Bill was read a third time and passed. Lord Brougham 
* laid on the table certain resolutions relating to the appellate juris- 
diction of the House and the Judicial Committee. 

(Commons.) The 8,000,000/. Consolidated Fund Bill was read a third 
time and passed. In Committee on the Stamp Duties a resolution was 
agreed to, embodying the reductions proposed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. The House then resumed, but immediately after again went into 
Committee, and agreed to a resolution authorizing the advance of 3,000,000/. 
on loans, for the improvement of landed property in the United Kingdom. 
The Irish Parliamentary Suffrage Bill was further considered in Committee. 
The Court of Common Pleas Fees Bill was read a second time. The Brick 
Duties Repeal Bill was read a first time. . 

‘March (Lorps.) The Railway Abandonment Bill having been read a 
: 19, third time and passed, Lord Brougham stated certain objections 
* against Hyde Park being chosen for the site of the Exhibition build- 

ings in 1851. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hutt in an able argumentative speech moved for “‘ an 
address to the Crown, praying her Majesty to direct immediate negotiations 
to be entered upon for releasing this country from treaty engagements with 
Foreign States, for maintaining armed vessels on the coast of Africa, to sup- 
press the traffic in slaves.” Mr. Baillie having seconded the motion, a long 
discussion followed. Mr. W. Evans, Mr, Labouchere, Captain Pechell, Sir 
R. Inglis, Mr. Cardwell, and Lord J. Russell (who uttered a very pious 
peroration) opposed the motion, which was supported by Mr. G. Berkeley, 
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Mr. Anstey, Lord H. Vane, Lord R. Grosvenor, and at greatlengtt Mr. 
Gladstone. The motion was lost by 252 to 154. The Factories Bill was 
read a second time ; the Scotch Congregations Titles Bill a third time. 

March ,. (COMMons.) The Small Tenements Rating Bill passed through 

99, Committee. On the motion for going into Committee on the Lar- 

* ceny Summary Jurisdiction Bill, Mr. Law moved that the Bill be 
divided into two Bills ; after a short discussion on the principle of the Bill, 
Mr. Law’s motion 124 to 54. Tiles Bill 
Lorps.) The Scotch Religious Congregations Titles Bill was 
— eo al a first time. The Irish Tum ike Roads and Bridge Trusts 
* Bill, and the Metropolitan Public Carriages Registrar Bill, passed 
Committee, and were reported. ; 

(Commons.) Mr. L. King moved a resolution for diminishing the restric- 
tions on the free transfer, and the greater distribution, of landed property 
the motion, which gave rise to an interesting conversation, was negatived by 
110 to 52. The Pirates Head Money Repeal Bill passed Committee. 

March . (Lorvs-) After an interesting and lively conversation between 

92 Lords Brougham, Overstone, and Stanley, on the subject of the 

* Industrial Exhibition in 1851, the Duke of Argyle, in a lucid and 

succinct speech, brought under their lordships’ notice the question of national 

education in Scotland. The Earl of Mountcashel then made a motion re- 

specting the flogging of women on board the emigrant ship Sobraon, which, 
after some remarks from Earl Grey, was negatived without division. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Australian Colonies Government Bill, 
Mr. Mowatt moved as an amendment to clause 2, that ‘‘ the Crown should 
not have the power of nominating one-third of the Members of the Legislative 
Council ;” the amendment was negatived by 165 to 77. Mr. Walpole then 
moved an amendment involving the question “ whether there should or should 
not be two Houses of Legislature in the Australian colonies,” his object 
being to secure for the colonies institutions similar to those of the mother 
country. The motion led to a long and interesting debate, during which 
the Government proposal of a single legislative chamber was supported by 
Mr. Hawes, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Hume, Mr. Labouchere, the Earl of Arun- 
del, and Lord J. Russell ; the amendment was supported by Mr. F. Scott, 
Mr. A. Hope, Sir W. Molesworth (who gave an outline of a legislature 
consisting of two branches, both elective in origin and conservative in prin- 
ciple), Mr. F. Peel, and Mr. Gladstone. The Committee then divided, for 
the amendment 147, against it 198. Sir W. G. Craig obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill for the erection of a National Gallery in Edinburgh. 

March ., (LoRps.) The Royal Assent was given to several Bills, On 
25 the motion of Lord Brougham the Masters’ Jurisdiction in Equity 
"Bill was read a second time. Their lordships then adjourned to 

the 11th of April. 

(Commons.) Mr. Trelawny moved for a Committee to inquire into the 
management of the estates of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, which 
after a debate was negatived without a division. In Committee of Supply 
on the Ordnance Estimates several votes on account were then agreed to. 
On the order of the day for going into Committee on the Chief Justices 
Salaries Bill, a desultory conversation took place, several members urging 
the postponement of the measure till the Select Committee of which Lord J. 
Russell had given notice should have made its report; this proposal not being 
acceded to, Mr. Spooner moved the adjournment of the Committee till the 
12th of April, which was negatived by 100 to 51. The House then went 
into Committee, and on clause 1, Mr. Henley submitted an amendment “ that 
the salary be 7,000/. instead of 8,000/,” which after considerable discussion 
was negatived by 86 to 38. On bringing up the report on the Brick Duties 
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Repeal Bill, Mr. Hayter introduced clauses, allowing a drawback on stocks 
in hand, which were agreed to. The School Districts Contribution Bill 
and the Pirates Head Money Repeal Bill, were read a third time and passed. 
The 9,200,0007. Exchequer Bills Bill was read a second time. 
Commons.) Mr. Hume moved for a return of ‘the receipts 
and expenditure of the Royal Academy in each year since 1836,” 
and argued against the proposed Government grant to that body. 
The motion, after a short debate, went to a division, and was lost by 47 to 
19. The Religious Congregations Titles Bill was read a second time ; and 
the House adjourned to April 8. 
April (Commons.) As an amendment on the motion for going into 
Committee of Supply, Captain Boldero moved a resolution the ob- 
ject of which was to obtain decent accommodation for assistant- 
surgeons in her Majesty’s navy. Admiral Dundas, on the part of the 
Government, opposed the motion, which was supported by Mr. Bice. The 
House then decided by 48 to 40 against going into Committee, and the reso- 
lution was put and agreed to. The House having gone into Committee, the 
Ordnance Estimates were moved by Colonel Anson. The House subse- 
quently went into Committee on the Navy Estimates, several items of which 
were agreed to; an amendment, proposed by Colonel Sibthorp, for the reduc- 
tion of the salaries of the six Lords of the Admiralty from 9,900/. to 5,8007. 
a year having been negatived by 110 over 33; and another proposed by Mr. 
Hume for saving 10,0007. a year in the dockyard expenses having been re- 
jected by 66 over 15; the Stamp Duties Bill was read a second time, Sir 
W. Somerville brought in a Bill to promote the Public Health in Ireland ; 
Mr. C. Lewis a Bill to amend the laws relating to Parochial Assessments in 
England. 


April 


(Commons.) Lord Duncan’s motion for the repeal of the Win- 
dow Tax was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the 
score of revenue ; it was supported by Lord D. Stuart, Sir G. R. 
Pechell, Sir B. Hall, Mr. Hume (who stated that the abolition of the worse 
than useless African squadron, with proper economy in the public depart- 
ments, would save a sum equal tothe amount of this tax), and Lord R. Gros- 
venor. The House then divided—for the motion 77, against it 80. The 
Solicitor General then obtained Jeave to bring in a Bill to provide more am- 
5 and effectual securities for Advances to Purchasers of Irish Encumbered 

states. The reports on Supply having been brought up and agreed to, the 
Brick Duties Repeal Bill was read a third time, as also was the Charitable 
Trusts Bill. 

: (Commons.) On the motion for the second reading of the 
County Courts Extension Bill, Sir G. Grey moved, and Mr. Law 
seconded, as an amendment, that the Bill be read a second time 

this day six months; but the House, after a short discussion, affirmed the 
second reading by 144 to 67. On the motion for going into Committee on 
Mr. Ewart’s Public Libraries and Museums Bill, Colonel Sibthorp moved, 
as an amendment, the postponement of the Committee for six months; this 
amendment was rejected by 99 to 64; the House then went into Committee, 
but no progress was made. The Parish Constables Bill was read a second 
time, the Exchequer Bills (9,200,000/7.) Bill a third time, and passed. 
Apri (Commons.) The Irish Parliamentary Franchise Bill was 
aig further considered in Committee: clauses 38 to 121 inclusive, and 

* the schedule of the bill, were, after some discussion, agreed to, 
and the House having resumed, the chairman reported progress. On the 
motion of Lord J. Russell, the Irish Distressed Unions Bill was read a 
second time. The Stamp Duties and the Highways Bills were committed 
pro formé for the purpose of introducing amendments. The Irish Judg- 
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ments Bill was read a third time and passed, the Scotch Court of Session 
Bill a second time. The Attorney General brought in a Bill to amend the 
law relative to Pleading and Practice in the Courts at Westminster ; Mr, 
Hayter, the Annual Bill. 
April (Lorps.) Lord Campbell having brought in a Bill to Amend 
19, Special Pleading, the Convict Prisons Bill was, after a short 
* debate, read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell moved for a Select Committee on minis. 
terial, judicial, and diplomatic salaries. Mr. D’Israeli moved an amendment, 
the purport of which was, that the House was already in possession of the 
information requisite to revise and regulate the public salaries, and that it 
was the duty of Government forthwith to introduce measures to effect 
reduction in the national establishments. The amendment gave rise to a 
long debate, and was negatived on a division by 250 over 159; the original 
motion was then agreed to. Mr. Horsman’s proposal to extend the inquiry 
to incomes of ecclesiastical dignitaries having been rejected by 208 over 95, 
the Scotch Public Health Bill and Irish Estates’ Leasing Bill were read a 
third time; the Scotch Police and Improvement Bill and the Annual 
Indemnity Bill a second time; the Irish Process and Practice Bill was 
recommitted. 

April (Lorps.) The Exchequer Bills Bill and the Brick Duties 

15. Repeal Bill went through Committee. 

(Commons.) On the motion for going into Committee on the Stamp 
Duties Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer explained the intention and 
object of the measure, the alterations effected in the clauses to obviate the 
objections urged against it, and showed that no increase of taxation would 
result from the proposed change. The House having gone into Committee, 
the clauses were agreed to after much discussion with some unimportant 
amendments. Upon Schedule B, which involved the question of the 
ad valorem duty, Sir H. Willoughby moved that the sliding scale of duties 
should commence at 1s. instead of 2s. 6d., as proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ; this amendment was carried against Ministers by 164 to 
135. The Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved that the chairman 
report progress without asking leave to sit again, adding that Government 
must take time to consider their course of proceeding after a vote which 
involved so large a sacrifice of revenue. The Irish Medical Charities’ Bill 
was then read a second time; and Sir G. Grey obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to prohibit the interment of the dead within the precincts of 
London, and to establish suburban cemeteries. 

April (Lorvs.) The Exchequer Bills Bill and the Brick Duties 

16. Repeal Bill were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Mr. M. Gibson moved, and Mr. Cowan seconded, a series 
of four resolutions for the repeal of all taxes on paper, newspapers, adver- 
tisements, and foreign books. The debate turned chiefly op the first resolu- 
tion, for the repeal of the paper tax, which was opposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the score of revenue, and on general grounds by Lord 
J. Russell and Mr. Aglionby. Mr. Hume, Mr. Ewart, Col. Thompson, 
Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. D'Israeli, spoke in favour of the resolution, which, on 
a division, was negatived by 190 over 89. The other resolutions were then 
severally put and negatived. Mr. Slaney’s motion for a Select Committee 
of Inquiry into the means of facilitating the safe investments of the savings 
of the middle and working classes was agreed to. 

April (Commons.) On the motion for the second reading of Mr. 

17 W. J.*Fox’s Secular Education Bill, Mr. A. Stafford moved, and 
* the Earl of Arundel and Surrey seconded, an amendment for the 
second reading on that day six months. The amendment was supported by 
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Lord Ashley, Lord J. Russell, (who utterly condemned the principle of the 
bill, and characterized its provisions as most despotic,) and the Marquess of 
Blandford. The speakers in support of the measure were Mr. Roebuck, Mr. 
Milnes, and Mr. Hume. ‘The debate was adjourned. The South Welsh 
Highways Bill was then read a second time; the Life Assurance Policies 
Bill was committed pro forma; a Bill brought in by Sir J. Duckworth 
to amend the law relating to Weights ang Measures, and another by Mr. T. 
Hodges to make more effectual provision for the revision of Burgess Lists in 
Corporate Towns, were read a first time. 

(Lorps.) The Pirates’ Head Money Repeal Bill was read a 
second time after a short debate, during which the Earl of Ellen- 
borough severely criticised the proceedings of Rajah Brooke, who 

was defended by Earl Grey. 

(Commons.) On the motion for going into Committee on the Larceny 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill, Mr. M‘Cullagh moved the committal of the 
Biil for that day six months ; this amendment, after a short discussion, was 
negatived by 133 to 76, and the House went into Committee. On the first 
clause Mr. Law moved an amendment, the object of which was to divide 
the Bill into two parts, and to strike out the latter portion; this proposal 
was carried by 102 to 50, and the Committee proceeded to consider the first 
part of the Bill, which involved the extension of corporal punishment to 
persons between fourteen and sixteen years of age, but after several divisions 
a proviso, moved by Sir G. Strickland, to prevent this extension, was carried 
by 170 over 89. The clausesand preamble were then agreed to. ‘The Rack 
Rented Tenants’ Relief Bill passed Committee. The Committee on Mr. 
S. Wortley’s Marriages Bill, after three several motions for adjournment 
had been negatived by large majorities, was postponed, 

(Lorps.) The Smoke Prohibition Bill and the School Districts 
Contribution Bill were severally read a second time; and on the 
motion of the Marquess of Westmeath a Select Committee was 

appointed to report on a petition from the Carrick-on-Shannon board of 
guardians containing allegations against Capt. Wynne. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Australian Colonies Government Bill, 
clauses 1 to 5 were agreed to. On clause 6, Sir W. Molesworth developed 
an amendment, the object of which was to secure to each colony two cham- 
bers, both elective, but the members of the upper chamber to have double 
the qualification of those of the lower. This amendment, which gave rise 
to a long debate, was negatived by 218 to 150. Am amendment proposed 
by Mr. Anstey, was also negatived by a large majority, The clause then 
passed, and the chairman reported progress. 

April (Lorps.) The Smoke Prohibition Bill and the School Districts 

22. Contribution Bill passed through Committee. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated the determination 
taken by the Government on the Stamp Duties Bill in consequence of the 
vote on Mr. Henley’s amendment. In Committee on the Australian Colo- 
nies Bill clauses 7 to 17 were passed after long debates, an amendment 
proposed by Mr. C. Lushington to withhold from her Majesty “the power 
of altering the sums that might be voted by the colonial legislature for pur- 
poses of public worship,” having been negatived by 203 to 54. The chair- 
man then reported progress. The Irish Parliamentary Suffrage Bill was 
committed pro forma; the Metropolitan Interments Bill and the Railway 
Abandonment Bill were severally read a second time; and the Mercantile 
Marine Bill was read a first time. 

(Lorps.) The Smoke Prohibition and School Districts’ 
Contributions Bills were read a third time, and Lord Camp- 
hell’s Alteration in Pleading Bili and the Scotch Religious 
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Congregations Titles Bill asecond time. Lord Campbell brought in a Bill 
for the Amendment of the Criminal Law. 

(Commons.) Mr. Heywood moved an address to her Majesty for a com- 
mission of inquiry into the state of the Universities.of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin. After a long debate a division took place on the question of 
adjournment, which was carried by a majority of a73 to 31. Leave was given 
to Mr. Keogh to bring in a Bill to amend the law relating to the Administra- 
tions of Personalty of deceased persons in Ireland ; to the Solicitor General, 
a Bill to authorize the Collection of Fees in the Court of Chancery by means 
of Stamps ; and to Mr. Muntz, a Bill to extend the Jurisdiction of Borough 
Justices. The Irish Tenements’ Recovery Bill was read a second time. 

April. . (Commons.) Mr. M. Milnes moyed the second reading of a 

4. Juvenile Offenders’ Bill ; Sir G. Strickland moved, as an amend- 

* ment, the second reading this day six months, which proposal was 

agreed to without division. Mr. P. Wood’s Affirmation Bill, which stood 

for committal, was thrown out, Mr. Goulburn’s amendment for the Committee 
on the Bill this day six months having been carried by 148 to 129. 

April .(Lorps.) The Alteration in Pleadings Bill, the Scotch Reli- 

PY" gious Congregations Titles Bill, and the Pirates’ Head Money 

Repeal Bill passed Committee. 

(Commons.) The remaining clauses and the schedule of the Australian 
Colonies Government Bill passed Committee. ‘The adjourned debate on the 
Irish Securities for Advances Bill was then resumed by Lord Naas, who 
moved the second reading of the Bill this day six months; after considerable 
discussion the House divided, for the amendment 4}, against it 186; the 
Bill was read then a second time. The Naval Prize Balance Bill passed 
Committee. A Bill to Amend the Law relating to Benefit Societies was 
brought in by Mr. Sotheron. 

(Commons.) Onthe motion that the Speaker leave the chair 
for the House to gointo Committee on the Irish Distressed Unions 
Advances Bill, Col. Sibthorp moved the committal of the Bill this 

day six months, which amendment was negatived by 132to12. The House 
went into Committee, and the several clauses of the Bill were agreed to, a 
proposal made by Lord Clements that the advances made under the Bill should 
be repaid at the end ofa term of not less than forty years having been negatived 
by 85 to 31. Mr. M‘Gregor moved the abolition of Marine Assurance 
Stamps, which proposal was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and negatived by 156 to 89. After a discussion originated by a cutting and 
sarcastic speech from Mr. D’Israeli on the failures of the Ministry in their 
financial schemes, on agricultural distress, and the blunders in the Stamp 
Duties Repeal Bill, the House went into Committee of Supply, but no votes 
were taken. When the House resumed, the Court of Common Pleas Fees 
Bill was committed pro forma, and the Solicitor General brought in a Bill 
to amend the Defects in Leases Act. 

(Lorps.) The West India Appeals Bill having been read a 
second time on the motion of Earl Grey, the Duke of Argyll 
brought in a Bill to alter the Scotch Fisheries Laws. 

(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a long explanatory 
speech, moved for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the laws relating to 
Savings Banks. The motion gave rise to a desultory conversation on the 
losses of the depositors in certain Irish savings banks, and was then 
to. Sir G. Grey then moved the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission Bill. Mr. Horsman, in a most able and telling speech, dissected the 
several clauses of the Bill; stated his views of the episcopal office, and 
would in Committee endeavour to defeat that part of the bill which “ put 
worldly occupation” upon the bishops, Mr. Goulburn defended the Bishops, 
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After a few remarks from Mr. E. Denison, Lord J. Russell, Mr. B. 
Osborne, Sir R. Inglis, Mr. S. Herbert, and Mr. Horsman, who defended 
himself against an insinuation of Mr, Goulburn that he had been a place- 
hunter, the Bill was read a second time. The Defect in Leases Act 
Amendment Bill was read a second time. 

April (Lorps.) The Irish Process and Practice Bill was read a 

4 second time, the Scotch Religious Congregations’ Titles Bill a 

third time. 

(Commons.) After an explanation by Lord J. Russell in answer to a 
question by Sir B. Hall respecting the appointment of Mr. Sumner by his 
father, the Archbishop of Canterbury, to the sinecure office of Registrar of 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Mr. Henley developed his motion for 
an address to the Crown for a revision of public salaries with a view to their 
just and adequate reduction. The Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed to 
the principle of the motion, ** but would ask the House to do away with the 
censure it conveyed” by moving the previous question. A long debate fol- 
lowed, after which the motion was rejected by 269 against 173. ‘The House 
having then gone into Committee, some amendments were inserted in the 
Trish Election Bill, and the clauses of the Defects in Leases Act Amendment 
Bill were agreed to. 

Ma (Commons.) Mr. Pusey’s Landlord and Tenant Bill was read 

1 Y asecond time. In Committee on Mr. Frewen’s Benefices Plurality 
* Bill, Mr. Hume’s motion for abolishing pluralities was rejected by 
163 to 53. Mr. S. Herbert moved an amendment on clause 1 with the aim 
of preventing the holding of two contiguous benefices except in cases where 
the yearly value of such benefices should be less than 1002, ; this amend- 
ment was carried by 162 to 16. The other clauses were then agreed to. 
On the House resuming, the Parish Constables’ Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 
Ma (Lorps.) On the motion of the Marquess of Lansdowne a 
9 ¥ congratulatory address to the Queen on the birth of Prince Arthur 
* was adopted. Aftera discussion originated by the Duke of Rich- 
mond on agricultural distress, relating to which subject the noble Duke pre- 
sented about 100 petitions from various parts of the country, the West India 
Appeals Bill was read a third time and passed, and the Irish Leasehold 
. Tenure of Land Act Amendment Bill was read a second time. 
(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the motion for leave to bring in a 
Bill to abolish the attorneys’ certificate duty was resumed by Sir F. Thesiger, 
who supported the motion ; the Chancellor of theExchequer opposed it on 
the score of revenue, but on a division the motion was carried by 155 over 
136. The County Courts Bill was then considered in Committee, several 
clauses were added on the motion of the Attorney General, and the Bill 
was ordered to be reported with amendments. 
May _(Lorps.) The Pirates’ Head Money Repeal Bill was read a 
3. third time, and the Indemnity Bill a second time. 
coe The amendments on the Irish Distressed Unions Advances 
and Repayment Bill, after several divisions, were agreed to, as were also the 
amendments on the Irish Parliamentary Franchise Bill. The Irish Court 
of Chancery Bill passed Committee with amendments. 
Ma (Lorps.) The Archbishop of Canterbury gave an explanation 
6 Y ;elating to his appointment of his son to the Registrarship of the 
* Prerogative Court of Canterbury. The Parish Constables’ Bill 
was read a second time. The Bishop of London laid on the table a Bill to 
amend the Ecclesiastical Appellate Jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee 
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(Commons.) On the order of the day for the consideration of the amend- 
ments to the Australian Colonies Government Bill, Sir W. Molesworth 
moved the re-committal of the Bill for the purpose of omitting all clauses 
empowering the Colonial office to interfere in the local affairs of those 
colonies, and of adding clauses giving the colonies the uncontrolled manage- 
ment of their local affairs. After considerable debate this proposal, which 
was opposed by Government and supported by Mr. Adderley and Mr. 
Gladstone, was negatived by 165 to 42. Mr. Gladstone then proposed a 
series of clauses to provide for the better government and for the protection 
of the religious establishments of the English Church in the colonies, 
Another debate arose, after which the clauses were negatived by 117 to 102. 
The Irish Distressed Unions Advances and Repayment, the Defects in 
Leases Act Amendment, and the Tenants at Rack Rent Bills, were then 
severally read a third time, the Irish Public Health Billa second time. Sir 
W. Somerville brought in a Bill to amend the Irish Petty Sessions Act. 

May .(Lorps.) Their lordships read the Colonization Assurance 

Y Bill asecond time, the Indemnity Bill a third time ; and having 
agreed to the report on the Irish Process and Practice Bill, 
adjourned. 

(Commons.) Mr. Ewart’s motion for the total repeal of the advertise- 
ment duty was opposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and nega- 
tived by 208 to 39. On the motion of Sir R. Bulkeley a Select Committee 
on the transactions between the Government, the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway Company, and the Dublin Steam Packet Company, relating to 
the conveyance of the Irish mails, was agreed to. 

Ma (Commons.) Mr. Anstey’s Irish Fisheries Bill was thrown out 

3.” by 197 to 37 against the second reading. The second reading of 

* Mr. Lacy’s Extra-mural Interments Bill was opposed by Mr. 
Labouchere, aud negatived by 123 to 4. 

Ma (Commons.) The Scotch Police Improvement Bill, the 

9 Y $cotch Court of Session Bill, the Railways Abandonment Biil, 

* and the Irish Elections Bill, passed through Committee. The 

Benefices in Plurality Bill was reada third time and passed. The Weights 

and Measures Bill was read a second time. Sir G. Grey brought in a Bill 

to prevent Sunday Fairs, 
Ma (Lorps.) The Duke of Argyll, in a lucid speech, brought 
“md under their lordships’ notice the claims of Mr. Ryland, late clerk 
* of the Executive Council of Canada, and moved a series of resos 
lutions on the subject. Earl Grey, contending that the claim was a subject 
for the colonial, not the imperial, government, moved the previous question, 
A debate followed, after which their lordships divided ; for the resolution 22, 
against 19. 
rr Causanes) The Chancellor of the Exchequer having again alluded to 
difficulties in which he was placed respecting the Stamp Duties Bill, and 
explained the improvements he intended to make in its provisions, moved 
that the order of the day for proceeding with the Bill be discharged, pro- 
mising to bring in a new Bill. The Irish Parliamentary Franchise Bill was 
then read athird time and passed, Sir J. Walsh’s amendment (to read the Bill 
a third time this day six months) having been rejeeted by 254 to 186. Mr. 
Napier brought in three Bills relating to the Established Church in Ireland. 
Ma (Lorps.) Lord Stanley called attention to the failure of French 
as: ‘‘ good offices” in Greece, and to the forcible compulsion of the 
* Greek Government to submit to the demands of England. - The 
Marquess of Lansdowne having replied, the Irish Process and Practice Bill 
passed Committee. The Marquess of Lansdowne then laid on the table 
certain papers connected with the resumption of diplomatic relations with 
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Spain. The Irish Distressed Unions Advances and Repayment Bill was 
read a second time. 

(Commoxs.) On the motion for the third reading of the Australian 
Colonies Government Bill, Mr. Gladstone moved, and Mr. Roebuck 
seconded, an amendment to the effect that the Bill should not proceed 
further until the colonies in question had pronounced an opinion upon the 
constitution which it was proposed by this measure to confer upon them. 
After considerable debate, the amendment was rejected by 226 to 128. An 
amendment proposed by Mr. Denison, and giving the colonial legislature 
the management of the waste lands within the limits of each colony, was 
opposed by Mr. Hawes, and negatived by 222 to 82. The Bill then passed. 
In Committee on the Stamp Duties, a resolution was passed on which to 
found a new Bill. ‘The Sunday Fairs Prevention Bill was then read a se- 
cond time. Lord Ashley’s Factories Bill was committed pro forma, when 
the noble lord withdrew his own clauses and adopted those of the Govern- 
ment. The Court of Common Pleas Fees’ Biil was read a third time and 
passed, and the Irish Solicitor General brought in a Bill to amend the Law 
relating to the Irish Borough Courts of Record. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Parish Constables’ Bill and the Irish Dis- 

1 : tressed Unions’ Advances and Repayment Bill passed committee. 

* The Sunday Trading Prevention Bill was ordered to be re-com- 

mitted. The Irish Judgments and Estates Leasing Bills were read a 
second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. G. Berkeley moved “that the House resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House to take into consideration the acts 
relating to the importation of foreign corn.” This motion gave rise to a 
long debate, and was negatived by 298 to 184. 

(Lorps.) After a conversation between Lord Brougham and 
the Marquess of Lansdowne on the departure of the French ambas- 
sador from London, the Irish Process and Practice and the Irish 

Distressed Unions Advances and Repayment Bills were read a third time 
and passed, 

(Commons.) In answer to Mr. M. Gibson, Lord Palmerston stated that 
nothing was likely to arise from the departure of the French ambassador to 
disturb the friendly relations subsisting between France and England. In 
Committee on the Life Policies of Insurance Bill, Sir F. Thesiger moved 
an amendment with the view to throw out the Bill, which, on a division, 
was lost by 69 to 66. In Committee on the Public Libraries and Museums 
Bill, Mr. Stanford severely criticised the measure, which, on the suggestion 
of Sir G. Grey, was committed pro forma for the purpose of introducing 
amendments. In Committee on the Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill, clause 1 was agreed to without discussion. On clause 2 Sir F. 
Thesiger moved an amendment to prevent the clause from having a retro- 
active operation, which gave rise to considerable discussion, and was nega- 
tived by 111 to 68. A proviso, moved by Mr. F. Maule, to save Scotland 
from the operation of the Bill, was rejected by 144 to 137. Clause 2 was 
then agreed to, and the chairman reported progress. Leave to bring in a 
Bill was given to Mr. Anstey for amending the Jaw relating to the engines 
used in the Irish Fisheries, and to the Marquess of Chandos for the better 
maintenance of Bridges in Boroughs. 

M (Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given by commission to 

117 several Bills. The Defects in Leases Act Amendment Bill was 

* read a second time; the Parish Constables Bill a third time and 

aaa An interesting conversation then took place between Lords 
rougham and Lansdowne on the recent recall of the French ambassador. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell having replied to numerous questions on 
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the subject of the recall of the French ambassador, moved for leave to bring 
in “a Bill to abolish the Irish viceroyalty, and to appoint a fourth secretary 
of state.” This motion was warmly opposed by a few Irish members, but 
after a division of 213 to 19 against adjournment, the introduction of the 
bill was voted by 170 to 17. Several votes were then taken in Committee 
of Supply, and on resuming the House read a second time the Drainage and 
Improvement of Land Advances, the Woods and Forests, the West Indian 
Appeals, the Alterations in Pleadings, and the Acts of Parliament Abbre- 
viation Bills. 

Ma (Commons.) The recall of the French ambassador formed the 

23 theme for a long discussion, during which Lord Palmerston gave 

* his version of the transactions that led to this result. The House 
then went into Committee of Supply on the naval estimates; on the item 
including the amount to be paid for the capture of the Borneo pirates consi- 
derable discussion was raised at the instance of Mr. Cobden, but the vote 

by 145 to 20. On resuming, the Exchequer Bills Bill and the 
Stamp Duties Bill were read a second time. 
Ma (Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Mis- 
9 “~d cellaneous Estimates, of which several votes were sed. The 
* Exchequer Bills Bill passed Committee ; the Scotch Police Im- 
vement, the West India A peals, the Alteration in Pleadings, and the 
tish Registration of Deeds Bills, were severally read a third time and 
passed ; and the Convict Prisons Bill passed through Committee. 
Ma (Lorps.) The Masters’ Jurisdiction in Equity Bill passed 
through Committee pro formd, 

° (Commons.) The Chester and Holyhead Bill was read a third 
time and passed. The House having gone into Committee of Supply several 
votes were passed, and discussions raised on the subject of Public Salaries, the 
Passport System, the Foreign Office, the Ecclesiastical Commission, and 
the expenses connected with the administration of the Poor Laws. The Irish 
Court of Chancery Bill was read a third time and passed ; and the Irish 
Petty Sessions Bill was read a second time. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Trustees Act (1850) Bill passed Committee, 
ned and the Court of Common Pleas Fees Bill was read a second time. 

° (Commons.) On the motion of Major Beresford the House 
agreed to adjourn at its rising over “‘ Derby Day.” Mr. W. Miles moved a 
resolution for forwarding the emigration of orphan girls in workhouses 
throughout England and Wales. Mr. Hawes moved the previous question. 

_ Mr. Monsell was speaking in favour of the motion when the House was 

counted out. 
Ma (Commons.) The House met in the new House for the first time, 
30” at 12 o’clock. On the order of the day for the third reading of the 

* Trish Parliamentary Elections Bill, a clause was added authorizing 
the Chief Governor of Ireland to appoint, on petition from justices in — 
sessions, additional polling places. In the afternoon sittmg Lord Ashley 
moved an Address to the Crown to put a stop to all Sunday labour in the 
Post Offices of the United Kingdom. The motion, though opposed by 
Ministers, was carried by 93 to 68. In a Committee of the whole House, 
Lord J. Russell got leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the Mode of Adinin- 
istering the Oath of Abjuration to Jews. The Irish Elections Bill was read 
a third time and passed. 

Ma (Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given to several Bills. Their 
31 Y lordships then read a second time the Sunday Fairs Prevention 

* Bill, and, on the motion of the Earl of Lucan, the Irish Distress 

for Rent Bill (giving landlords the power to distrain growing crops for rent) ; 
and passed the Sunday Trading Prevention Bill through Committee. A de- 
bate, shared in by Earl Grey, Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Monteagle, Earl Gran- 
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ville, Lord Wodehouse, and Lord Stanley, then followed on the Australian 
Colonies Government Bill, which was read a second time. 

(Commons.) The Mercantile Marine Bill was dropped. Sir E. N. 
Buxton moved “‘ that it is unjust and impolitic to expose the free grown sugar 
of the British Colonies and Possessions abroad to unrestricted competition 
with the sugar of foreign slave-trading countries.” The motion, after a long 
debate, was negatived by 275 to 234. The Scotch Police Improvement 
Bill was read a third time. The Acts of Parliament Abbreviation Bill 
having been read a third time and passed, Lord Seymour obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to confirm certain orders of the General Board of Health. 

June _ (Lorps.) The Bishop of London in a masterly speech moved the 

second reading of the Heresy Appeal Bill. The Marquess of Lans- 

. downe opposed the Bill as a “ perilous measure,” and moved its 
second reading this day six months. Lords Brougham, Littleton, and Stan- 
ley, and the Bishop of Oxford, supported the Bill ; Lords Redesdale, Camp- 
bell, the Earls of Chichester, Harrowby, and Carlisle, supported the amend- 
ment, which was carried by 84 to 51. 

(Commons.) On the motion for going into Committee on the Metropoli- 
tan Interments Bill, Mr. Lacy moved, and Lord D. Stuart seconded, that it 
be referred to a Select Committee. The amendment was rejected by 159 to 
57. The House next went into Committee on the Bill, of which the clauses 
up to 17 inclusive were agreed to. The Irish Process and Practice Bill, 
as amended by the Lords, was then read a first and second time. 

(Commons.) Mr. French moved, and Lord Naas seconded, a 
series of resolutions on the Irish Poor Law system, proposing “a 
Return to the Law of 1838, by the strict application of in-door 
relief to all classes of paupers.” The House rejected the resolutions by 90 to 
65. The amendments to the Railways Abandonment Bill were then consi- 
dered, and some new clauses added. ‘The amended Irish Process and Practice 
Bill went through Committee, was reported, read a third time, and passed. 
(Commons.) The adjourned debate (from April 17) on Mr. 
Fox’s Secular Education Bill terminated in the rejection of the Bill 
by 287 to 58. The Titles of Religious Congregations Bill was then 
read a third time and passed. 

June (LORDS) The Common Pleas Fees Bill and the Sunday Fairs 

6, Prevention Bill were read a third time and passed. The Irish 

* Parliamentary Franchise Bill then came before their lordships for 

the second reading, which was not opposed, Lord Stanley postponing until a 

future stage of the Bill the appeal which he intended to.make for the final 
rejection of this perilous measure. 

(Commons.) The Factories Bill, and clauses 19 to 23, inclusive, of the 
Metropolitan Interments Bill, passed through Committee. The House having 
resumed, the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill was read a third time and 
passed ; the General Board of Health Bill and the Judges of Assize Bill were 
reada second time. Leave was thengiven to Mr. S. Crawford to bring ina 
Bill for regulating the custom of Tenant Right in Ireland ; and to Mr. C. 
Lewis a Bill for taking the census of Great Britain. ; 

June  (Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Campbell the Criminal Pro- 

7, cedure Bill was read a third time and passed. The invasion of 
_°* Cuba by Lopez and his followers formed the subject of an interest- 
ing conversation, after which the Railway Audit (No. 2) Bill was read a se- 
cond time. 

(Commons.) The Drai and Improvement of Land Advances Bill 
passed through Committee. In answer to Mr. J. Stuart, Lord J. Russell 
stated that Ministers had under consideration a plan for an alteration, in the 
duties of the Lord Chancellor; and that until this plan was matured the 
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Great Seal was put into commission. The Metropolitan Interments Bill was 

further considered in Committee. The Judges of Assize Bill passed Com- 

mittee. 

Sa Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given by commission to several 
10, Bills. The Marquess of Westmeath moved the second reading of 

* the Irish Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill, the object of 
which was to check the operation of the Act of last Session over estates 
slightly encumbered, and to fix the minimum price of land at 15 years’ pur- 
chase. The Earl of Carlisle at first opposed the motion, which, however, 
was supported by so many of their lordships that the noble Earl ‘ was will- 
ing that the Bill should go down to the Commons.” The Bill was accord- 
ingly read a second time. Lord Brougham presented a petition from persons 
in Australia praying to be heard by counsel at the Bar before going into Com- 
mittee on the Australian Colonies Government Bill, and moved their lordshi 
accordingly; the motion was rejected by 33 to 25. The Bishop of 
Oxford then moved that the Bill be reforred to a Select Committee; 
- propesal was opposed at great length by Earl Grey, and negatived by 

4 to 21. 

(Commons.) On the grant for the New Houses of Parliament a long 
discussion took place, Mr. Hume having moved a reduction of the vote; the 
resolution was carried by 144 to 62. On the question for the second 
reading of the Irish Lord Lieutenancy Abolition Bill being put, Mr. H. 
Grattan moved the second reading this day six months; the debate was ad- 
journed. The Irish Summary Jurisdiction Bill and the Irish Turnpike 
Roads Bill were read a second time ; the Judges of Assize Bill a third time 
and passed. 

June _(Lorps.) In Committee on the Australian Colonies Govern- 

11, ment Bill, Lord Monteagle moved an amendment for the adoption 

* of a double chamber instead of a single one, which motion was re- 
jected by 22 to 20. The clauses up to 24 having passed, Lord Lyttleton 
moved a clause to regulate the sale of land, and the appropriation of the 
revenue arising therefrom, which was opposed by Lord Grey, and negatived 
by 28 to 18. The Bishop of Oxford then moved the insertion of a clause, 
giving liberty of action and self-government to the Church of England in 
the colonies, but subsequently withdrew it for the present, on a promise from 
Ear] Grey that inquiry should be instituted with a view to remedy the grievance. 

(Commons.) Sir W. Somerville brought in an Irish Census Bill. The 
Metropolitan Interments Bill was further considered in Committee, and the 
clauses 20 to 53 inclusive passed. Lord Naas carried against Ministers by 
85 to 53, a motion to go into Committee on the mode of levying the duty on 
home-made spirits ; the House then went into Committee, and agreed to the 


resolution proposed. Lord Jocelyn moved for papers relating to railway 


communication in India, and strongly advocated the making of a line between 
Madras and Arcot; the motion was agreed to. Mr. W. Browne brought in 
a bill to prevent cruelty to animals in Scotland, and Mr. C. Lewis a bill to 
confirm the Incorporation of certain Boroughs. 
ane (Commons.) Mr. Pusey’s Landlord and Tenant Bill passed 
12, through Committee. The Court of Chancery Bill was read a se- 
* condtime. The order of the day for the third reading of the Small 
Tenements Rating Bill was opposed by Mr. P. Scrope, who moved an 
amendment which was rejected by 94 to 15. Mr. Cockburn then moved 
the addition of a clause, the consideration of which was postponed. ; 
Si (Lorps.) The Court of Chancery (Palatine of Lancaster) Bi!l 
rg was read a third time and passed. heir lordships devoted the re- 
*. mainder of the sitting to a discussion on the Universities’ Commis- 
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(Commons.) The Railway Audit Bill was read a first time. In Com- 
mittee on the County Courts Extension Bill, several new clauses, introduced 
by the Attorney-General, were passed. The Committee on Mr, Ewart’s Li- 
braries and Museums Bill was postponed, after several divisions, to a future 
day. The House went into Committee on the remaining clauses of the Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, which were passed, amendments 
proposed by Mr. R. Palmer and Colonel Chatterton being rejected. The 
General Board of Health Bill passed through Committee. fetes? 

(Lorps.) The Scotch Public Houses Bill was read a third time 
and passed. Lord Brougham withdrew his Chancery Court of 

_ Appeal Bill. The remaining clauses of the Australian Colonies 
Government Bill passed Committee, Lord Stanley’s motion to expunge 
clause 30, relating to the general assembly, having been rejected by 23 to 22. 

(Commons.) The amendments on the Factories Bill were considered. 
Lord Ashley moved the omission of certain words in order to limit the hours 
of labour of children to the time between 6 a.m., and 6 p.m.; the amend- 
ment was opposed by Government, and rejected by 160 to 159. Lord J. 
Manners then moved the omission of certain words: and the insertion of 
others, so as to make the measure in reality a ‘en Hours Bill ; a long debate 
followed, after which the amendment was negatived by 181 to 142, and the 
Bill was reported. The remaining clauses of the Metropolitan Interments 
Bill passed Committee. 

June _. (Lorps.) The Judges of Assize Bill was read a second time. 

17, On the motion of Lord Brougham, the Prussian ambassador was 

* turned out of the Peeresses’ gallery. Lord Stanley then proceeded 

to discuss at great length the blockade of Greece, and concluded by moving 

a resolution condemnatory of the foreign policy of the Government in relation 

to that State. The resolution was supported by the Earls of Aberdeen and 

Cardigan, Viscount Canning, and Lord Brougham’; the policy of the Go- 

vernment was defended by the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lords Ward, Beau- 

mont, and Eddisbury. The division showed for the resolution 113 and 56 

proxies, against it 77 and 55 proxies, being a majority of 37 against Minis- 
ters. 

(Commons.) The debate on the Irish Lord Lieutenancy Abolition Bill 
was resumed ; at its close the second reading was éarried by 295 against 70. 

Jase (Lorps.) The Irish Encumbered Estates Act Amendment 
18, Bill was read a third time and passed, the clauses prohibiting 

* the Commissioners to s@ll/-any estates for less than 15 years’ pur- 
chase, having been carried against Government by 32to 30. The Distress 


‘for Rent and Judges of Assize Bills were read a third ‘time and passed ; the 


Trish Landlord and ‘Tenant Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) A long debate on the growth of cotton in India terminated 
in Mr. Bright’s motion being negatived without division. The Incorporation 
of Boroughs Confirmation Bill was read a second time; and the Report on 
the Landlord and Tenant Bill was agreed to. - 

June ' (Lorps.) On the motion of the Marquess of Lansdowne a Se- 

21 lect Committee was appointed to provide accommodation for foreign 

* Ministers in the House. Lord Brougham seconded the motion, 

and gave an explanation of what occurred on a previous night with respect to 

the Prussian Envoy. The Commons’ amendments to the Pirates Head 

Money Repeal Bill were agreed to. On the motion of the Earl of Carlisle 

the Inspection of Coal Mines and the Irish Court of Chancery Bills were 
read\a first time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hamilton made the usual annual motion against the 
Irish National Education System, advocating such a modification of it as 
would remove the objections of the clergy of the Established Church. Mr 
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Great Seal was put into commission. The Metropolitan Interments Bill was 

further considered in Committee. The Judges of Assize Bill passed Com- 

mittee. 

a Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given by commission to several 
10 Bills. The Marquess of Westmeath moved the second reading of 

* the Irish Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill, the object of 
which was to check the operation of the Act of last Session over estates 
slightly encumbered, and to fix the minimum price of land at 15 years’ pur- 
chase. The Earl of Carlisle at first opposed the motion, which, however, 
was supported by so many of their lordships that the noble Earl “ was will- 
ing that the Bill should go down to the Commons.” The Bill was accord- 
ingly read a second time. Lord Brougham presented a petition from persons 
in Australia praying to be heard by counsel at the Bar before going into Com- 
mittee on the Australian Colonies Government Bill, and moved their lordships 
accordingly ; the motion was rejected by 33 to 25. The Bishop of 
Oxford then moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee; 
ry proposal was opposed at great length by Earl Grey, and negatived by 

+ to 21. 

(Commons.) On the grant for the New Houses of Parliament a long 
discussion took place, Mr. Hume having moved a reduction of the vote; the 
resolution was carried by 144 to 62. On the question for the second 
reading of the Irish Lord Lieutenancy Abolition Bill being put, Mr. H. 
Grattan moved the second reading this day six months ; the debate was ad- 
journed. The Irish Summary Jurisdiction Bill and the Irish Turnpike 
Roads Bill were read a second time ; the Judges of Assize Bill a third time 
and passed. 

June  (Loros.) In Committee on the Australian Colonies Govern- 

11, ment Bill, Lord Monteagle moved an amendment for the adoption 

* of a double chamber instead of a single one, which motion was re- 
jected by 22 to 20. The clauses up to 24 having passed, Lord Lyttleton 
moved a clause to regulate the sale of land, and the appropriation of the 
revenue arising therefrom, which was opposed by Lord Grey, and negatived 
by 28 to 18. The Bishop of Oxford then moved the insertion of a clause, 
giving liberty of action and self-government to the Church of England in 
the colonies, but subsequently withdrew it for the present, on a promise from 
Ear] Grey that inquiry should be instituted with a view to remedy the grievance. 

(Commons.) Sir W. Somerville brought in an Irish Census Bill. The 
Metropolitan Interments Bill was further considered in Committee, and the 
clauses 20 to 53 inclusive passed. Lord Naas carried against Ministers by 
85 to 53, a motion to go into Committee on the mode of levying the duty on 
home-made spirits ; the House then went into Committee, and agreed to the 
resolution proposed. Lord Jocelyn moved for papers relating to railway 
communication in India, and strongly advocated the making of a line between 
Madras and Arcot; the motion was agreed to. Mr. W. Browne brought in 
a bill to prevent cruelty to animals in Scotland, and Mr. C. Lewis a bill to 
confirm the Incorporation of certain Boroughs. 

uae (Commons.) Mr. Pusey’s Landlord and Tenant Bill passed 

12, through Committee. The Court of Chancery Bill was read a se- 

* condtime. The order of the day for the third reading of the Small 

Tenements Rating Bill was opposed by Mr. P. Scrope, who moved an 

amendment which was rejected by 94 to 15. Mr. Cockburn then moved 
the addition of a clause, the consideration of which was postponed. ; 

June (Lorps.) The Court of Chancery (Palatine of Lancaster) Bi!l 

13, was tead a third time and passed. heir lordships devoted the re- 
*. mainder of the sitting to a discussion on the Universities’ Commis- 
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(Commons.) The Railway Audit Bill was read a first time. In Com- 
mittee on the County Courts Extension Bill, several new clauses, introduced 
by the Attorney-General, were passed. The Committee on Mr. Ewart’s Li- 
braries and Museums Bill was postponed, after several divisions, to a future 
day. The House went into Committee on the remaining clauses of the Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, which were passed, amendments 
proposed by Mr. R. Palmer and Colonel Chatterton being rejected. The 
General Board of Health Bill passed through Committee. _ 

7 (Lorps.) The Scotch Public Houses Bill was read a third time 

14, and passed. Lord Brougham withdrew his Chancery Court of 

* Appeal Bill. The remaining clauses of the Australian Colonies 
Government Bill passed Committee, Lord Stanley’s motion to expunge 
clause 30, relating to the general assembly, having been rejected by 23 to 22. 

(Commons.) The amendments on the Factories Bill were considered. 
Lord Ashley moved the omission of certain words in order to limit the hours 
of labour of children to the time between 6 a.m., and 6 p.m.; the amend- 
ment was opposed by Government, and rejected by 160 to 159. Lord J. 
Manners then moved the omission of certain words, and the insertion of 
others, so as to make the measure in reality a ‘Ten Hours Bill ; a long debate 
followed, after which the amendment was negatived by 181 to 142, and the 
Bill was reported. The remaining clauses of the Metropolitan Interments 
Bill passed Committee. ° 

June _,Lorvs.) The Judges of Assize Bill was read a second time. 

17 On the motion of Lord Brougham, the Prussian ambassador was 

* turned out of the Peeresses’ gallery. Lord Stanley then proceeded 

to discuss at great length the blockade of Greece, and concluded by moving 

a resolution condemnatory of the foreign policy of the Government in relation 

to that State. The resolution was supported by the Earls of Aberdeen and 

Cardigan, Viscount Canning, and Lord Brougham’; the policy of the Go- 

vernment was defended by the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lords Ward, Beau- 

mont, and Eddisbury. The division showed for the resolution 113 and 56 

proxies, against it 77 and 55 proxies, being a majority of 37 against Minis- 
ters. 

(Commoys.) The debate on the Irish Lord Lieutenancy Abolition Bill 
was resumed ; at its close the second reading was éarried by 295 against 70. 

June (Lorps.) The Irish Encumbered Estates Act Amendment 

18, Bill was read a third time and passed, the clauses prohibiting 
* the Commissioners to sell’ any estates for less than 15 years’ pur- 
chase, having been carried against Government by 32to 30. The Distress 


for Rent and Judges of Assize Bills were read a third ‘time and passed ; the 


Irish Landlord and Tenant Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) A long debate on the growth of cotton in India terminated 
in Mr. Bright’s motion being negatived without division. The Incorporation 
of Boroughs Confirmation Bill was read a second time; and the Report on 
the Landlord and Tenant Bill was agreed to. _ 

June’, © Lorps.) On the motion of the Marquess of Lansdowne a Se- 

2] lect Committee was appointed to provide accommodation for foreign 

* Ministers in the House. Lord Brougham seconded the motion, 

and gave an explanation of what occurred on a previous night with respect to 

the Prussian Envoy. The Commons’ amendments to the Pirates Head 

Money Repeal Bill were agreed to. On the motion of the Earl of Carlisle 

the Inspection of Coal Mines and the Irish Court of Chancery Bills were 
read.a first time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hamilton made the usual annual motion against the 
Irish National Education System, advocating such a modification of it as 
would remove the objections of the clergy of the Established Church. Mr 
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Walpole seconded the motion, which, after a long debate, was rejected by 
225 to 142. The House then went into Committee of Supply, when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer agreed to take on account half the sums in the 
several items. On the motion of Mr. Labouchere the Railway Audit Bill, 


brought down from the Lords, was laid aside, in order to bring in a new Bill 
on the subject. 


June —(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck gave notice of a question to the 

19. Government, on the course they meant to pursue after their 
defeat in the Upper House. The second reading of the Scotch School 
Establishment Bill, moved by Lord Melgund, was negatived by 100 to 96. 
Mr, Sotheron’s Friendly Societies Bill was read a second time, as was also 
the Borough Bridges Bill. 

June (Commons.) Mr. Roebuck having put the question of which 

90, he had given notice, Lord J. Russell in reply criticised the resolu- 
* tion carried in the Lords, and expressed strongly his dissent from a 
portion of it relating to the duty of Government in securing protection to Bri- 
tish subjects residing in foreign States. He then showed by precedents that 
an adverse vote in the Lords does not necessitate the resignation of a Govern- 
ment, nor a change in its policy. Having, nevertheless, acknowledged the 
great importance of the resolution, agreed to as ithad been by a large majo- 
rity, he defeaded the policy of Lord Palmerson, whom he eulogized ‘ not as 
the minister of Austria, not as the minister of Russia, not as the minister of 
France, or any other foreign country, but as only the minister of England.” 
After a few remarks from Mr. D’Israeli, Mr. Roebuck gave notice of a reso- 
lution approving the whole foreign policy of the Government. The Mercan- 
tile Marine Bill was reada second time. The Metropolitan Interments, the 
Irish Borough Court of Record, the Irish Turnpike Roads, and the County 
Courts Extension Bills were severally read a third time and passed. The 
Irish Census, the Irish Court of Exchequer, and the Irish Fishing Engines 
Bills were read a second time. 
ia .) The Drainage and Improvement of Lands Advances 
24 Bill was read a second time. The new Post Office regulations, 
* carrying out the resolution of the lower House, were severely 
criticised by Lords Brougham, Lansdowne, and Monteagle. 

(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck proceeded to develop at great length argu-- 
ments in favour of a resolution, which he concluded by moving, approving. 
of the principles by which the foreign policy of Government was regulated. 
Sir F. Thesiger and Mr. P. Wood followed the former against the latter in 
favour of the resolution. Sir J. Graham cniticised and condemned Lord 
Palmerston’s conduct with regard to Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, Austria, 
Italy, Greece, and France, and concluded by saying, that ‘ it was impossible 
for him consistently with truth and with the sense which he entertained of 
the transactions to which he referred to give his vote in favour of such a 
proposition.” The debate was adjourned. The General Board of Health 
Bill and the Court of Chancery Bill were read a third time and passed. 

(Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given by commission to 

5, several Bitls. The Irish Leasehold Tenure of Lands Act 

* Amendment Bill passed through Committee. 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on Mr. Roebuck’s resolution was - 
resumed by Mr. B, Osborne, who in a witty speech blunted some of the - 
arguments of Sir J. Graham, and gave his cordial support to the Ministry. 
The next speaker was Lord J. Manners, who reviewed and condemned the — 
conduct of the Foreign Office towards Greece, and the unsuccessful diplo- - 
matic meddling in the affairs of Lombardy and Sardinia. Mr. Anstey 
having explained his reasons for voting neither way, Mr. B. Cochrane - 
entered at some length upon the policy of Lord Palmerston in the late © 
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revolution in Switzerland, and proceeded to detail and condemn Lord 
Minto’s doings in Italy. Viscount Palmerston then, in a reply of four 
hours and three-quarters delivery, travelled over the whole ground of 
attack, with varied and well-put arguments maintained that he had not 
failed of his duty in the proud position of the minister who wielded the 
magnificent power of England, and fearlessly challenged the verdict of the 
House upon the principles of his policy. The debate was again adjourned. 
June _ (ComMMons.) Sir J. Pakington’s Petty Larceny Summary 
26 Jurisdiction Bill was read a third time and passed. The second 
* reading of the Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill, on the motion of 
Mr. Aglionby, was carried by 103 to 84. 
(Lorps.) The Marquess of Londonderry having presented 
titions from Dublin against the abolition of the office of Lord 
Eiutenant, moved a series of resolutions against the policy of the 
government measures on that subject. After a debate, in which the Duke 
of Wellington expressed himself strongly against the Government bill, the 
resolutions were withdrawn. The Titles of Religious Congregations Bill 
was read a third time, as was also the Irish Crime and Outrages Continuance 
Bill. The Pirates Head Money Repeal Bill was read a second time. 
(Commons.) The debate on Mr. Roebuck’s resolution occupied the 
sitting, and was further adjourned. 
June, (Lorvs.) The Marquess of Westmeath’s Irish Landlord and 
28. Tenant Bill and the Earl of Lucan’s Irish Small Tenements Bill 


were read a third time and passed. After some remarks from the 


Marquess of Lansdowne and Lord Stanley on the dastardly attack upon her 
Majesty last evening, Lord Brougham moved that the order for the Com- 
mittee on the Criminal Law Consolidation Bill be discharged, with the view 
of introducing on some future occasion (not during the present session) 
some further amendments ; the order was accordingly discharged. The 
Drainage and Improvement of Land Advances Bill passed Committee, was 
reported, read a third time, and passed. The Australian Colonies Govern- 
ment Bill was reported with amendments, and the Metropolitan Interments 
Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) Lord J. Russell remarked on the attack made upon her 
Majesty last evening, and stated that no address would be presented to her 
Majesty from either House. The adjourned debate was resumed by Mr. 
Cockburn, whose speech was a very earnest defence of the foreign policy of 
ministers. Mr. Walpole having spoken against and Mr. M. Milnes in 
favour of the resolution, Mr. Cobden, in a very lucid statement of the 
transactions relating to Greece and the recall of the French ambassador, 
condemned the meddling and irritating system pursued by Lord Palmerston 
towards foreign countries. Sir R. Peel then, in a speech (the last he ever 
spoke) distinguished by a manly generosity of tone, contrasted the foreign 
policy pursued by Lord Aberdeen with that of Lord Palmerston, and con- 
cluded a comprehensive review of all the main topics opened by the resolu- 
tion before the House by declaring that he felt it utterly inconsistent with a 
regard for truth to vote for the resolution, the carrying of which, he said, 
would lead to false conclusions, inconsistent with the dignity and honour, 
and which could not be carried into execution without danger to the best 
interests, of this country. Lord J. Russell, in an elaborate speech, summed 
up the defence of the Government. After a few remarks from Mr. D’Israeli 
and a brief reply from Mr. Roebuck, the House divided ; for the resolution 
310, against it 264 ; majority, 46. 

Jul (Lorps.) ‘Their lordships went into Committee on the Irish 

1 ¥ Parliamentary Franchise Bill, and, on the motion of the Earl of 
* __ Desart, substituted a 157. rating by a majority of 72 over 50. 
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(Commons.) Mr. Keogh brought up the Report ofthe Select Committee 
on the Irish Prerogative Courts Bill. A long desultory conversation arose 
on the subject of Hyde Park in connexion with the Exhibition building 
of 1851. The House went into Committee of Supply, and voted several 
sums for various branches of the civil service. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Earl of Harrowby moved for a Select Com- 

“Y mittee of Inquiry into the working of the system of Education in 
England. The Marquess of Lansdowne defended the system 
against the complaints of the National Society. The motion was negatived 
by 31 to 26. 

(Coausnit Mr. Pusey’s Landlord and Tenant Bill was read a third 
time and passed. ‘The Pirates Head Money Repeal Bill passed Committee, 
and the Portland Harbour Bill was read a second time. . 

Jul (Commons.) The House met at 12 o’clock, and immediately 

3 ¥Y Mr. Hume rose and moved the adjournment of the House out of 

* respect to the memory of the late Sir R. Peel. - The motion passed 
unanimously. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Irish Judgments’ Bill having been read a third 

“uy time, the Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord Stanley, Lord Brougham, 

the Duke of Wellington (who frequently shed tears), and the 
Earl of Lonsdale, gave utterance to their feelings of regret for the loss of Sir 
Robert Peel. Lord Brougham then proceeded with his motion respecting 
the proposed site for the Exhibition building in 1851, and moved that a 


' petition previously presented, and signed, oe by Mr. Justice 


Cresswell, be referred to a Select Committee. he motion, which was 
opposed by Earls Granville and Grey, and supported by Lord Campbell, 
was ultimately withdrawn. The Metropolitan Interments Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee, as was also the General Board of Health Bill. The 
Benefices Plurality Bill and the Larceny Summary Jurisdiction Bill were 
read a second time. 

(Commons.) The House met at 12 o’clock for the transaction of private 
business, after which, on the motion of Sir G. Grey, public business was 
postponed till the evening sitting, when Lord J. Russell pronounced a 
panegyric on the late Sir R. Peel, and threw out the idea of giving a public 
funeral to the deceased statesman. Mr. Goulburn, on the part of Sir R. 
Peel’s family, expressed gratitude for the offer of a public funeral—the 
highest tribute of respect to an individual which the House of Commons 
could pay—but quoted the often-expressed and written desire of the illus- 
trious dead to be ‘‘ interred without ostentation or parade of any kind”; and, 


- under the circumstances, declined with thankfulness the proposition of the 


noble lord. Lord J. Russell then stated the measures which would not be 
proceeded with this session ; among them were the Irish Lord Lieutenancy 
Abolition Bill, the Irish Security for advances Bill, the Woods and Forests 
Bill, and the Railway Audit Bill, Col. Sibthorp and Sir B. Hall originated 
a long debate respecting the proposed Exhibition in Hyde Park ; the motions 
of both hon. members were rejected by large majorities. The second reading 
of the Home-made Spirits in Bond Bill, moved by Lord Naas, was opposed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. A motion for adjournment, made by 
Mr. Wyld, was rejected by 135 to 95, which division Lord J. Russell said 
he would take as affirming the second reading ; but he would oppose the 
Bill in its future stages. 
Jul -(Lorps.) The Irish Parliamentary Franchise Bill was further 
Y amended in Committee : on clause 16, Lord Stanley’s amendment 
to leave it optional with parties to be placed on the register was 


carried by 53 to 39. The Australian Colonies Government Bill was read a 
third time and passed. 
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(Commons.) Mr. Cayley’s motion for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal 
the Malt Tax was rejected by 247 to 123. The Railways Abandonment 
Bill was read a third time and passed, as were also the Irish Linen, &c., 
Manufactures Bill and the Borough Bridges Bill. 

July — (Lorps.) The General Board of Health Bill and the Benefices 

8. in Plurality Bill passed through Committee. The County Courts 
Act was then read a second time, as were also the Factories Bill, the Irish 
Registration of Deeds Bill, and the Irish Court of Chancery Bill. The 
Scotch Corn Trade Obstructions Removal Bill and the Master’s Jurisdiction 
in Equity Bill were read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Mercantile Marine Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee by 121 to 34. In Committee on the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill 
a prolonged discussion took place on the clause introduced in the Lords for 
creating an inferior class of bishops. Lord J. Russell moved an amend- 
ment, which was carried by 163 to 111. The clauses up to 15 were passed. 
The Parochial Assessments, the Merchant Seamen’s Fund, and the Railway 
Audit Bills were postponed for three months. On the motion for going into 
Committee on Lord Naas’s Home-made Spirits in Bond Bill, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s amendment for the committal of the Bill this day three 
months was carried by 121 to 120. 

Tul (Lorps.) On the motion of the Marquess of Lansdowne 

9 Y addresses of condolence to the Duchess of Cambridge and to her 

* Majesty the Queen on the death of the Duke of Cambridge were 
agreed to. ‘he Irish Elections Bill and the Coal Mines Inspection Bill 
were read a second time. The Metropolitan Interments Bill passed Com- 
mittee. The General Board of Health, the Law of Copyright and Design 
Amendment, and the English Court of Chancery Bills were read a third 
time and passed. ‘ 

(Commons.) Several clauses of the Mercantile Marine Bill passed 
Committee. After addresses of condolence to her Majesty and the Duchess 
of Cambridge on the death of the Duke of Cambridge had been agreed to, 
Mr. L. King moved for leave to bring in a Bill to give the county franchise 
to all occupiers of tenements of the annual yearly value of 107. ‘The motion 
was lost after a long debate by 159 to 100. Mr. Locke then introduced his 
resolution respecting the cessation of the Post Office service on Sunday, 
which, in the course of the debate that followed, was modified into an 
address to the Queen to cause inquiry to be made whether the amount of 
Sunday labour in the Post Office might not be reduced without completely 
putting an end to the collection and delivery of ‘letters on Sunday. 
The motion thus altered, on the suggestion of Lord J. Russell, was 
adopted by 195 to 112, the original motion having been negatived by 233 
to 92, 

Jul (Commons.) The Weights and Measures Bill was partially consi- 

10” dered in Committee, and the House having resumed, the Mar- 

*  yiage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill was read a third time, 
Mr. Walpole’s amendment to postpone the third reading for three months 
having been defeated by 144 to 134, and Mr. Oswald’s, for the exemption 
of Scotland from the operation of the Bill, by 137 to 130. The Bill was 

Jul: (Lorps.) The Benefices in Plurality Bill, on the motion of 

bed Earl Powis, was read a third time and passed. The Sheep and 

* Cattle Contagious Disorders Prevention Continuance Bill was 

read a second time, ; 
(Commons.) The Convict Prisons Bill was read a third time and 
assed. Mr. Ewart moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the abolition of 
lath punishment, which was opposed by Sir G. Grey, and refused by 46 to 
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40. Mr. F. O’Connor was then proceeding to move the adoption of the 
people’s charter, when the House was counted out. 
(Lorps.) The Court of Chancery, the Metropolitan Inter- 
ments, and the Irish Parliamentary Franchise Bills were read a 
third time and passed. The Commons’ amendments to the Rail- 
way Abandonment Bill were rejected by 38 to 34. The County Courts 
Extension Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The Irish Municipal 
Corporation Bill was read a second time. 

( Conugtes After several divisions clause 1 of the Medical Charities 
Bill passed Committee. New writs were ordered for Devonport and 
Southampton, whose respective members, Sir J. Romilly and Mr. Cock- 
burn, were appointed the former Attorney and the latter Solicitor General ; 
for Chester in room of Sir J. Jervis ; and for Tamworth in room of the late 
Sir R. Peel. The House, on the motion of Lord J. Russell, went into 
Committee, and agreed to an address to the Queen for the erection of a 
monument to Sir R. Peel in Westminster Abbey. Mr. Hume’s motion for 
an address to the Crown for inquiry into the employment of her Majesty's 
forces in suppressing alleged piracy off the island of Borneo, led to an ani- 
mated discussion, but was rejected by 169to 29. The House then went 
into Committee of Supply, and on resuming, the Incorporation of Boroughs 
Confirmation Bill was read a third time and passed. Several other Bills 
were advanced a stage. 

Jul (Lorps.) Baron Truro (Sir Thomas Wilde), the new Lord 

1 5. Chancellor, having taken the oaths and his seat, the Royal Assent 

* was given by commission to a great number of public and private 
Bills. The Vestries and Vestry Clerks Bill was read a second time, the 
Larceny Summary Jurisdiction Bill a third time and pened, Their 
lordships having gone into Committee on the Factories Bill, the Earl of Har- 
towby moved an amendment on clause 1, to prevent children from being 
employed before 6 a.m. orafter 6 p.m. ; the amendment was rejected by 58 
to 25. A long discussion then followed on the motion of the Duke of 
Richmond, to close the mills at half-past five o’clock instead of six, so as 
to make the measure a ten hours’ bill. The amendment was rejected by 52 
to 39; the remaining clauses then passed. 

(Commons.) The morning sitting was devoted to the further considera- 
tion in Committee of the Mercantile Marine Bill. In the evening sitting 
the second reading of the Attorneys Certificate Bill, though opposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was carried on the motion of Lord R. Gros- 
venor by 139 to 121. The House then went into Committee on the Eccle- 
siastical Commission Bill, and Mr. Gladstone moved to add a clause for the 
creation of an inferior class of bishops, Lord J. Russell opposed the 
motion, which was withdrawn. The remaining clauses then passed. The 
Census Bill and the Irish Charitable Trusts Bill were read a third time; 
the Scotch Cruelty to Animals Bill a second time; the Marriage with a 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill passed. A Bill was brought in by Mr. 
Labouchere to repeal a part of the Fisheries Act (15 Geo, III.). 
a (Lorvs.) Lord Portman moved the second reading of his 
16” Landlord and Tenant Bill, which was rejected without division. 

* The Irish Municipal Corporations Bill was read a third time and 
passed 


(Commons.) The clauses of the Mercantile Marine Bill from 28 to 61 
were passed, after which the House adjourned as a mark of respect to the 
late Duke of Cambridge. 
au (Commons.) The Militia Pay Bill was read a second time. 

17, The Public Libraries and Museums Bill passed Committee, as 

* did also some clauses of the Copyholds Enfranchisement_Bill 
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with amendments. Mr. Bankes withdrew his Smoke Prohibition Bill. On 
the order of the day for the second reading of the Irish Landlord and 
Tenant Bill sent down from the other House, Mr. S. Crawford moved, and 
Mr. B. Roche seconded, a motion for the second reading this day three 
months. The debate was adjourned. 
(Lorps.) The Marquess of Lansdowne read the replies of the 
Duchess of Cambridge and of her Majesty the Queen to their 
lordships’ addresses on the death of the Duke of Cambridge. 
The Irish Elections Bill was then read a third time and passed, and the 
County Courts Extension Bill passed Committee. 

(Commons.) The clauses 62—68 of the Mercantile Marine Bill occu- 
pied the House in Committee all the morning sitting. In the evening sitting 
the replies of her Majesty and the Duchess of Cambridge to the Commons’ 
addresses on the death of the Duke of Cambridge were read; as also the 
answer of her Majesty granting the prayer of the Commons for a monu- 
ment to Sir R. Peel in Westminster Abbey. Lord J. Russell read a message 
from her Majesty recommending the House to make provision for the 
honourable support of the Princess Mary and the Duke of Cambridge. 
The adjourned debate on the English and Irish Universities Commission 
was resumed, and continued to a late hour; the motion of Sir G. Grey to 
adjourn the debate for three months was then carried by 160 to 138. The 
Court of Chancery (Palatine of Lancaster) Bill passed Committee, as did 
also the Attorneys Certificate Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
amendment to postpone the consideration of the Bill forthree months having 
been defeated by 105 to 103. Mr. Aglionby brought in a Bill to abolish Coro- 
ners’ Fees, and for the payment of those officers by fixed salaries ; Mr. Hatchell 
a Bill for the regulation of the Office of Registrar of Irish Judgments. 

July (Lorvs.) -Lord Stanley having presented a petition signed by 

19. 16,000 landowners, tenants, and tradesmen of Lancashire praying 

for protection to British industry, the Coal Mines Inspection Bill 
was read a third time and passed, as were also the Vestries and Vestry 
Clerks Bill and the Factories Bill. The Census Bills, the Incorporation of 
Boroughs Confirmation Bill, the Loan Societies Bill, and several other 
Bills, were read a second time. 

(Commons.) Clauses 70—99 of the Mercantile Marine Bill were agreed 
to in Committee. In Committee, Lord J. Russell’s resolution to grant 
12,9002. a-year to the Duke of Cambridge was carried against Mr. Hume’s 
amendment for 8,0007, by 206 to 53. A vote of 3,0007. a-year to the 
Princess Mary was agreed to. In Committee of Sapply, Mr. Cobden’s 
motion to reduce the vote for the civil establishments on the West-African 
coast was negatived by 138 to 42. Several Bills passed Committee. The 
Union of Liberties with Counties Bill and the Fisheries Bill were read a 
second time. 

Jul (Lorpv.) Three persons were called to the bar and committed 

po _ to Newgate for illegally affixing signatures to a petition respecting 

* the Liverpool Corporation Waterworks Bill. The Militia Ballot 
Suspension Bill and the Irish Linen, &c. Manufactures Bill passed Com- 
mittee. The Irish Borough Courts of Record and the Irish Court of Exche- 
uer Bills were read a second time ; the County Courts Extension Billa 
third time and : 

(Commons.) The remaining clauses of the Mercantile Marine Bill 
passed Committee. Lord J. Russell withdrew the Jews Oath of Abjuration 
Bill, The House then went into Committee of Supply, where the subject 
of British Guyana, the Portendic claims, the affairs of Labuan, were debated 
at considerable length. The third reading of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
Bill was carried after a short debate by 142 to 71, and the Bill passed. The 
Militia Pay Bill and the Court of Chancery (Lancaster) Bill were read a 
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third time and passed. The Irish Registratidn of Judgments Office Bill was 
read a second time. The Attorneys Certificate Bill was thrown out, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s amendment to consider the Bill this day three 
months having been carried by 113 to 84. ’ 

Tul (Lorps.) The British and Irish Census Bills were severally 

93° read a third time and passed, as was also the Militia Ballot Sus- 
* pension Bill. The Stock in Trade Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) Clauses 1—9 of the Irish Medical Charities Bill were 
passed. Col. Sibthorp’s motion to exempt tenant farmers from payment of 
the income tax was defeated by 50 to 32. Mr. Wyld obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill ‘‘ to incorporate the general a of surgery, medi- 
cine, and midwifery.” Mr. Hume then made a motion, seconded by Lord 
Nugent, on the causes of the late disturbances in the Ionian Islands. 
Whilst the noble lord was proceeding the House was counted out. 

July (Commons.) The Poor Law Relief Bill was read a third time 

94. and passed. Sir’ W. Clay’s motion for the second reading of the 

* Compound Householders Bill was carried by 80 to24. A discus- 
sion followed on the Sunday Trading Prevention Bill, the second reading of 
which was moved by Mr. C. Pearson, and was carried by 101 to 22. The 
House having gone into Committee onthe Copyholds Enfranchisement Bill, 
Mr. Henley moved that the chairman report progress, which proposal was 
carried by 61 to 36. The Borough Gaols Bill and the Turnpike Acts 
Continuance Bill were read a third time and passed. The Irish Debtors 
and Creditors Bill, the Navy Pay Bill, and the Coroners Fees Abolition 
Bill were read a second time. The adjourned debate (from July 12) on a 
clause of the Small Tenements Rating Bill was resumed, the clause read a 
second time by 38 to 29, but before the third reading the House stood 
adjourned, by the clock striking six. 

Jul (Lorps.) On the motion of the Earl of St. Germans, the 

Ad order of the day for the second reading of the Marriage with a 

* Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill was discharged. The Vestries and 
Vestry Clerks Bill and the Irish Registration of Deeds Bill were read a 
third time and passed ; the Militia Pay Bill was read a second time ; and 
the Irish Court of Exchequer Bill passed Committee. 

(Commons.) The amendments to the Mercantile Marine Bill were con- 
sidered, and some further progress made in Committee with the Irish 
Medical Charities Bill. The House went into Committee of Supply. On 
resuming, the General Board of Health Bill, the Charitable Trusts Bill, 
the Small Tenements Rating Bill, and the Irish Summary Jurisdiction Bill 
were read a third time and passed. 

Jul (Lorps.) The Militia Pay Bill having been read a third time 
o8. and passed, Lord Brougham criticized with great severity the 

* Attorney General’s refusal to fiat an application to the Court of 
Chancery for an injunction to stay proceeding with the proposed Exhibition 
building in Hyde Park. The Irish Leasehold Tenure of Land Act Amend- 
ment Bill was read a third time. 

(Commons.) In the morning sitting, and in a very full House, Baron de 
Rothschild advanced to the table to take the oaths as Member for the City of 
London, and, in answer to the clerk, said, ‘‘ I desire to be sworn on the 
Old Testament.” Sir R. Inglis objecting, the Baron was ordered to with- 
draw, and Sir Robert proceeded to move that the House refuse its assent to 
the Baron’s request. Mr. S. Wortley’s motion for adjournment was carried 
after a stormy debate by 168 to 67. In the evening sitting Mr. Baillie called 
attention to the extraordinary resolution of the Ceylon Committee, which 
had decided not to report to the House their opinion or the evidence which 
they had taken. Lord J. Russell thought that the evidence ought not to be 
laid on the table of the House at present. The House went into Committee 
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of Supply for the land services of England and Ireland. Several items 
having passed, the vote for the yeomanry was next moved, whereupon Mr. 
H. Berkeley, in a humorous speech, moved the rejection of the motion, 
‘which, however, after a short debate, was carried by 147 to 25. The House 
then resumed, and the Fisheries Bill, the Poor Relief Bill, and the Scotch 
Cruelty to Animals Bill were read a third time and passed. The Excise 
Sugar and Licenses Bill was read a second time ; the Duke of Cambridge’s 
Annuity Bill a first and second time. ; 
(Lorps.) The Royal Assent having been given by commission 
to a great number of Bills, the Bills of Exchange Bill was read a 
second time. The Marquess of Lansdowne read a message from 
the Queen expressing her Majesty’s desire that Marlborough House should 
be secured to the Prince of Wales. The Irish Leasehold Tenure of Land 
Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) After some preliminary discussion, the Speaker was 
instructed to ask the Baron de Rothschild why he demanded to be sworn on 
the Old Testament. The Baron having been called in, declared, in reply 
to the question, that such mode of swearing was most binding on his con- 
science. The Baron then retired, and another discussion followed on the 
proposal of Sir F. Thesiger and Mr.S. Wortley to have the Baron again 
called, and questioned as to which oath (Protestant or Catholic) he desired 
to take. This motion went to a division, and was negatived by 118 to 104. 
Mr. Hume then moved that the clerk be directed to swear the Baron on 
the Old Testament, which motion was carried after a debate by 113 to 59. 
The Mercantile Marine Bill was then read a third time and passed. ‘The 
House then went into Committee on the Royal message, and passed a reso- 
lution by 68 to 46 securing Marlborough House to the Prince of Wales 
after his 18th year. In Committee on the navy estimates several items were 
passed, and the House, on resuming, read a second time the Irish Grand Ju 
Cess Bill, the Commons Inclosure Bill, and the Court of Common Pleas 
Fees (No, 2) Bill. The Navy Pay Bill was read a third time and 
passed, as was also the Public Libraries and Museums Bill. The Court 
of Chancery Fees Bill and the Irish Collection of Fines Bill were with- 
drawn. 

Jul (Lorps.) The General Board of Health (No. 2) Bill was 

Ars read a second time, and an address agreed to complying with her 
*  Majesty’s message respecting Marlborough House. 

(Commons.) Sir R. Peel took the oaths and his seat for Tamworth. 
The Baron de Rothschild took the three oaths on the. Old Testament, sub- 
stituting ‘So help me God” in the oath of abjuration, for “‘ on the true faith 
of a Christian.” The Baron then took the pen to subscribe the Parliamen- 
tary Roll, but was desired by the Speaker to withdraw, who, subsequently, 
stated that the Baron could not be admitted to the rights of membership ull 
the House had assented to his mode of taking the oath of abjuration. Sir 
F. Thesiger then moved that a new writ be issued for the City of London ; 
Mr. P. Wood moved an amendment declaring the seat for the City of London 
to be full. A long discussion followed, after which Mr. Wood’s amendment 
was negatived by 221 to 117. Sir F. Thesiger’s motion was then negatived 
without division, and on the motion of Lord J. Russell the further considera- 
tion of the subject was postponed till August 1. In the evening sitting, after 
a long debate on the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Parliamentary Suffrage 
Bi!l, a 127. rating qualification (instead of 15/., as proposed by the Lords, 
and instead of 82. as in the original Bill) was carried, on the motion of Lord 
J. Russell, by 213 to 91 ; the clauses making the enjoyment of the franchise 
involuntary on the part of the elector, struck out by the Lords, were restored 
by 179to 109; and the Bill referred back tothe Upper House. The Irish 
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Municipal Corporations Bill was read a second-time. Several other measures 
were forwarded a stage. - 

July (Commons.) The Sunday Trading Prevention Bill, and the 

3).  WVeights and Measures Bill were withdrawn, The debate on the 

- sont reading of the Irish Landlord and Tenant (No. 2) Bill was 

A (Lorps.) The General Board of Health (No. 2) Bill passed 

“li Committee. The Irish Court of Chancery Bill, aud the Canter- 

* bury Settlement Lands Bill, were read athird time ; the Navy Pa 

Bill a second time. Conferences with the Commons were held on the sub- 

jectof the amendments made by their lordships, end rejected by the Com- 

mons, in the County Courts Extension, and the Irish Parliamentary Fran- 
chise Bills. 

(Commons.) The Lords’ amendments tothe Australian Colonies Govern- 
ment Bill were agreed to, and the Assessed Taxes Composition Bill was read 
a second time. he Duke of Cambridge’s Annuity Bill passed Committee, 
The Attorney General read two resolutions which had been framed to meet 
the Baron de Rothschild’s case: 1. Denying his right to vote or sit in the 
House till he has taken the oath of abjuration in the form appointed by law ; 
2. Pledging the House to a measure of relief for the Jews in the next Ses- 
sion. The Excise Sugar and Licenses Bill was read a third time, the Sheep 
and Cattle Contagious Disorders Prevention Bill, the Copyright of Designs 
Acts Amendment Bill, the Irish Landlord and ‘Tenant (No. 2) Bill, a se- 
cond time. 

A (Lorps.) The Borough Gaols Bill and the Public Libraries 

“J* and Museums Bill were read a second time. Lord Brougham, 
having censured the parties engaged in forwarding the Industrial 
Exhibition, moved for a return of the amovnt of savings since 1838, from 
the salaries paid out of the Civil List to the officers of her Majesty’s house- 
hold. The Marquess of Lansdowne, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord 
Monteagle, having deprecated the introduction of such a motion, Lord 
Brougham replied, and concluded by withdrawing it. The Mercantile Ma- 
rine bill was read a second time and referred to a Select Committee. 

(Commons.) The Irish Leasehold Tenure of Lands Bill was read a first 
time. On the order of day for the second reading of the Irish Crime and 
Outrage Continuance Bill, Mr. M. J. O’Connell pointed out that as it con- 
tained a clause for raising money the measure ought to have originated in 
that House. ‘Ihe Speaker having taken the same view, the order for the 
second reading was discharged, and Lord J. Russell moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill for the same purpose ; the debate on this motion was adjourned. 
Several sums were voted in Committee of Supply. The last vote of 30,0007. 
for the relief of the depositors in the Cuffe-street (Dublin) Savings Bank, 
wag carried by 118 against 39. The House next went into Committee of 
Ways and Means, and on resuming read a second time the Customs Bill ; 
the Marlborough House Bill, and the Coal Mines Inspection Bill. The 
Irish Registrar of Judgments Office Bill, and the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill, were read a third time. The Irish Distress for Rent Bill was 
withdrawn. 

A (Commons.) The Irish Grand Jury Cess Bill, and the Court 

>. of Common Pleas Fees (No. 2) Bill, were read a third time and 

* passed ; and the Edinburgh National Gallery Bill passed through 
Committee. 

A (Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given by commission to several 

5° Bills. Earl Talbot brought under their lordships’ notice the sub- 

* ject of steam communication with Australia, hy way of Panama. 
Lord Brougham, after complaining of the manner in which hisspeeches were 
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reported in the newspapers, moved their lordships to agree to the Commons’ 
Amendments to the County Courts Bill. The motion was carried by 13 
to ll. 

(Commons.) Mr. O. Higgins took his seat for Mayo. The Attorney 
General inoved at considerable length the adoption of the two resolutions 
which he had prepared to meet the case of the Baron de Rothschild. Mr. 
Hume moved, as an amendment, the passing of a declaratory Act at the 
commencement of next Session, and at the same time to remodel the whole 
system of oaths required from members of the House ; the amendment was 
rejected by 163 to 101. The Attorney General’s first resolution was then 
carried by 166 to 92, and the second, after further discussion, by 142 to 106. 
The Duke of Cambridge’s Bill having been read a third time, Mr. Hume 
moved the reduction of the annuity to 8,0007., which amendment was reject- 
ed by 111 to52. Mr. Bright moved another amendment to limit to 12,0002. 
the Duke’s income, from al! sources, which was negatived by 108 to 39, and 
the Bill passed. The Canterbury Settlement Lands Bill was read a second 
time. 

A (Lorps.) The Small Tenements Rating Bill, andthe Court of 

“I Common Pleas Fees Bill, were read a third time and passed ; the 
Poor Relief Bill was read a second time. Lord Brougham then, 
in a characteristic speech, defended himself against the ‘slanderous’ and 
‘* scurrilous” attack of the Daily News, on his management of the appellate 
jurisdiction of their Jordships’ house. The Marquess of Lansdowne moved 
the adoption of the Commons’ amendments to their lordships’ amendments 
on the Irish Parliamentary Franchise Bill; Lord Stanley opposed this motion, 
and insisted on the retention of the 15/. qualification ; the 12. qualification 
was carried to 126 to 114. 

(Commoxs.) ‘The adjourned debate on the motion for leave to bring in a 
Bill to continue the Irish Crime and Outrage Act was resumed, and after a 
long discussion leave was yiven by 84 to 24. The Consolidated Fund Ap- 
propriation Bill passed Committee; the Edinburgh National Galiery Bill 
was read a third time and passed. ‘The remaining clauses of the Irish Me- 
dical Charities Bill passed Committee. The Canterbury Settlement Lands 
Bill, and the Turnpike Acts Continuance (No. 2) Bill, passed Committee. 

A (Commons.) Sir W. Clay withdrew his Compound House- 

“9* holders Bill. Mr. G. A. Hamilton moved the second “reading of 

* the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill, which was strongly 

condemned by the Attorney General and Mr. Bright, and was ultimately 

withdrawn. The Stamp Duties Bill, the Marlborough House Bill, the As- 

sessed ‘l'axes Bill, and the Police Superannuation Fund Bill, were read a 
third time and passed. 

(Lorps.) The Irish Grand Jury Cess Bill, and the Irish Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Bill, were severally read a second time. The 
Commons’ Amendments to the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill 

were considered. ‘The Archbishop of Canterbury objected to uniting the 
Episcopal and Common Funds, and moved that they be separated, a pro- 
posal which was rejected by 37 to 22. The other amendments of the Com- 
mons were then agreed to. The Mercantile Marine (No. 2) Bill passed 
Committee. The Irish Securities Act Amendment Bill passed through 
Committee, and the Irish Borough Courts Bill was read a third time and 


(Commons.) The Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill was read a 
third time and passed. The second reading of the Irish Crime and Outrage 
Act Continuance Bill was carried by 89 to 26, after a stormy debate, during 
which Mr. Williams, the new member for Lambeth, took the oaths and his 
seat, being the first member sworn in the new Parliament House. The 
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Customs Bill was read a third time and passed. The Criminal Justice Im- 
provement Bill ; the Chief Justices Salaries Bill; the Savings Banks Bill; 
and the Irish Landlord and ‘Tenant Bill, were withdrawn. The Transfer 
of Improvement Loans (Ireland) Bill, and the Lough Corrib Improvement 
Compensation Bill were read a second time. 
A (Lorps.) The Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill, the Portland 

“9- Harbour Breakwater Bill, the Duke of Cambridge’s Annuity Bill, 
the Marlborough House Bill, the Consolidated Fund Appropria- 
tion Bill, and the Police Superannuation Fund Bill, were severally read a 
second time. The Commons’ amendments to the Benefices in Plurality Bill 


‘were agreed to. Lord Brougham called attention to the subject of the 


Criminal Law Commission, and also to the Report of the Commons Com- 
mittee on official salaries, which last he condemned as an unparalleled mass 
of ignorance, contradiction, and absurdity. 

(Commons.) The Holyhead Harbour Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The Irish Crime and Outrage Act;Continuance Bill, after much dis- 
cussion, passed through Committee, The Irish Medical Charities Bill was 
read a third time and passed. Several Bills passed Committee. Mr. Hume 
originated a debate on the state of the Ionian Islands, and the conduct of 
Sir H. G. Ward, as Lord High Commissioner, and moved for an address to 
the Crown to appoint a commission to inquire into these subjects. The mo- 
tion, after an animated debate, was negatived by 84 to 13. 

“"4 (Lorpvs.) The Customs Bill; the Stamp Duties Bill ; the Irish 

10, Assizes Bill; the Assessed Taxes Composition Bill, were read a 
. "second time. The several Bills read a second time yesterday 
passed through Committee. The Irish Registrar of Judgments Office Bill, 
the Turnpike Acts Continuance Bill, the Fisheries Bill, the Irish Municipal 
Corporations Bill, the Irish Grand Jury Cess Bill, and the Mercantile Marine 
Bill, were read a third time and passed. Several Bills brought up from the 
Commons were read a first time. 

Commons.) The Coal Mines Inspection Bill was read a third time and 
passed, as were also the Irish Transfer of Improvement Loans Bill, the 
General Board of Health (No. 3) Bill, the Irish Law Fund Duties Bill, the 
Friendly Societies Bill, and the Union of Liberties with Counties Bill. The 
Irish Savings Bank Act Cortinuance Bill, brought in in the previous sitting, 
was read a second time, committed, reported, read a third time, and ieeed. 

A (Lorps.) The Edinburgh National Gallery Bill, the Duke of 

iS Cambridge’s Annuity Bill, the Marlborough House Bill, the Irish 
* Summary Jurisdiction Bill, the Poor Relief Bill, and the Police 
Superannuation Fund Bill, were read athirdtime and passed. The General 
Board of Health (No. 3) Bill, the Irish Medical Charities Bill, the Friendly 
Societies Bill, and the Irish Transfer of Improvement Loans Bill, were read 
a second time. The Irish Crime and Outrage Act Continuance Bill, the 
London Bridge Approaches Bill, and the Lough Corrib Improvement Com- 
pany Compensation Bill, were read a first time. 

(Commons.) Mr. G. Thompson moved the third reading of the Irish 
Crime and Outrage Act Continuance Bill this day three months, which pro- 
posal. was defeated by 75 to 21, and the Bill passed. The Lough Corrib 
Improvement Company Compensation Bill, the Holyhead Harbour Bill, the 
London Approaches Fund Bill, and the Union of Liberties with Counties 
Bill, were severally read a third time and passed. Mr. Hume’s motion that 
the evidence taken before the Ceylon Committee be printed, led to a debate, 
and was withdrawn. 

‘he (Lorps.) The London Bridge Approaches Bill was read a 

13”. second time. The Irish Crime and Outrage Act Continuance Bill 

_"S* was read a second time, committed, reported, read a third time 
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and passed; the Friendly Societies Bill passed Committee, was reported, 
read a third time, and passed. The Stamp Duties Bill was read a third time 
and passed. Several other Bills were forwarded a stage. Mr. C. Gream and 
Mr. M. A. Gage were summoned to the Bar for a gross breach of the privi- 
leges of the House, in appending fraudulent signatures to a petition against 
the Liverpool Corporation Waterworks Bill. After some explanation from 
the parties at the Bar, a resolution passed for their committal to Newgate for 
a fortnight. 
A Lorps.) The Royal Assent was given, by commission, to the 
rie Duke of Cambridge’s Annuity Bill, the Marlborough House Bill, 
“the Irish Parliamentary Suffrage Bill, and about 70 other Public 
and Private Bills. 
Au (Lorps.) The Commons having been summoned, the Speaker 
1 rd * briefly addressed her Majesty, reviewing the more important mea- 
* sures of the Session, and craved the Royal Assent to the Consoli- 
dated Fund Bill. The Queen having given her assent to this Bill, and a few 
others, read aSpeech proroguing Parliament till October 15. 


XL—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT, 
1849-50. 


[13 and 14 Victoriz.] 


I. _ umerical Abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills for the Session 


Petitions presented to the Commons and Bills brought from the Lords 206 
Bills read a first time 200 
Bills read a second time. 182 
Bills read a third time 
Bills which received the Royal Assent . 

II. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years :— 


Bills passed. 1841.| 1842. 1844.) 1845.| 1846.) 1847. 


Agriculture . 
Companies . 


ll 10 
Improvements 


10 10 


26 79 
Internal Commu- 51 
nication . . 
Navigation, &c. . 16 25 
Private Regulation 47 54 


owns, &c. 


Torats .. 151 | 161 |" 455 


Average number of Private Bills passed annually from 184] to 1845 
inclusive, 181 ; and from 1846 to 1850 inclusive, 252. 


* These figures are taken from the Private Bill Table, published by direction of the 
House of Commons, but six have been made Public Acts—Greenwich Hospital Im- 
provement, Division of Manchester into Parishes, the Discontinuance of the Manchester 
Bonding Wine-houses, Edinburgh National Gallery, Portland Harbour and Breakwater, 
and the Spitalfields and Shoreditch New Street. There are therefore but 141 Private 
Acts, as given in the following tables, 
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1848,| 1849.| 1850. 
3 3 7 1 
22; 9) 4] 8 
58| 42] 27] 50 
190} 95} 46} 50 
38| 35] 29 
335 | 197 | 129 | 147 |. 
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III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1850: | 
I. AcricuLture;— Petitions, Passed. Not 


1. Inclosures (45 were passed under the 

neral Public Acts) 0 
II. Companies ‘ . 


TII. Improvements 1n Towns anv Districts :— 


1. General Improvements . 1 
2. Gas ‘ 5 
3. Water. 17 
4. Markets, &c. ll 
5. Municipal Regulation . (14 


IV. Internat Communication :— 


2. Railways . 64 


V. Navication, &c. 
Harbours, Piers, Docks, and Rivers "15 


VI. Private Recutation . 30 29 
Totals 206 147 

I, Acricu.ture AnD Draininc :— 

Inclosure Acts are now in general removed from the Private Bills, and 
are provided for by public Acts. In this session, 43 places have been 
included in these Acts, as noticed at pages 102 and 117. 

For the more effectual drainage and improvement of certain lands in the 
mepies of Ramsey, Upwood, and Great Raveley, all in the county of Hun- 

ngdon. 

1l. Comranres.—For carrying into effect an agreement entered into be- 
tween “ The Suffolk and General Country Amicable Insurance Office’ and 
‘The Alliance British and Foreign Life and Fire Assurance Company.” 

For better enabling the Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance 
Society to sue and be sued; and to alter certain provisions of their deed of 
constitution ; and to give further powers to the society. 

To change the name of ‘‘ The Architects, Civil Engineers, Builders, and 
General Fire and Life Insurance, Annuity, and Reversionary Interest Com- 
pany ;”’ and for other purposes relating to the company. 

To change the name of the Licensed Victuallers and General Fire and Life 
Assurance Company to the Monarch Fire and Life Assurance Company, and 
for better enabling the said company to sue and to be sued ; and to give ad- 
ditional powers to the said company. 

For incorporating the Colonization Assurance Company, and conferring 
certain privileges on the said company. 

For better enabling the Guardian Fire and Life Asserance Company to 
sue and be sued, and to alter certain provisions of their deed of settlement, 
and to give further powers to the company. 

For forming and regulating the British Electric Telegraph Company, and 
to enable the said company to work certain letters patent. 

For extending and amending the powers of the Timber Preserving Com- 
pany’s Acts ; and to enable the company to buy, improve, and sell substances 
to be preserved, and to work mills and machinery. . 
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III, Improvements 1N Towns anv Districts.— General Improvements. 
—To enable the Commissioners acting under the 6th Geo. 1V., for better 
regulating, paving improving, and managing the town of Brighthelmstun in 
the county of Sussex, and the poor thereof, to purchase, improve, and manage 
the Royal Pavilion at Brighton, and the grounds thereof, and to enlarge, ex- 
teed and apply the powers and provisions of the same Act with reference 
thereto. 

To amend the Walsall Improvement and Market Act, 1848, and for other 

urposes, 
For making a new street from the west side of Queen-street to the south 
side of Saint Paul’s Churchyard, in continuation of the new street from 
Canuon-street to the east side of Queen-street, and for effecting other im- 
provements in the city of London. 


For extending and amending the acts for regulating and improving the 
borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

For repealing an act relating to the borough of Bradford, in the county of 
York, and for better paving, lighting, watching, draining, and otherwise 
improving the said borough, and for the better regulation and management 
thereof, 

For better paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, and otherwise regulating 
and improving the city and township of Peterborough, in the liberty of Peter- 
borough, in the county of Northampton, and for establishing a cemetery 
therein. 

For paving, draining, cleansing, lighting, and otherwise improving the 
township of Bilston in the county of Stafford, and for establishing a local 
board of health in that township ; and also for better supplying with water 
and gas the said township of Bilston, and for constructing cemeteries there, 
and for purchasing, improving, maintaining, and regulating the market and 
market place therein ; aad for other purposes. . 

For amending and enlarging the powers and provisions of ‘ The West- 
minster Improvement Act, 1845,’ and ‘The Westminster Improvement 
Act, 1847,’ to extend the time for the compulsory purchase of lands, and for 
other purposes, 

To give effect to certain securities upon the rajes authorised to be levied 
under the Wolverhampton Improvement Act, 

For better improving the borough of Belfast. 


Gas.—To authorise the transfer of the undertaking and powers of ‘ The 
Carlisle Gaslight and Coke Company,’ to the mayor, aldermen, and citizens 
of the city of Carlisle ; to enable them to light the said city and the environs 
thereof, and to raise money for such purposes : to repeal or amend and extend 
the powers of the several acts for lighting the said city and environs; and 
for other purposes, 

For lighting with gas the town of Pontypridd and the neighbourhood thereof 
in the county of Glamorgan. 

For confirming an agreement for the sale of the freehold and leasehold 
hereditaments and premises, works, property, gear, and fixtures, of the Poplar 
Gaslight Company, to the Commercial Gas Company, and for the dissolution 
of the Poplar Gaslight Company. 


Water.—To authorise the Bristol Waterworks Company to raise a fur- 
ther sum of money. 

For better supplying Childwall, Thingwall, Little Woolton, Much Wool- 
ton, and Gateacre, all in the county of Lancaster, with water. 


For supplying the burghs of Dumfries and Maxwelltown aad suburbs with 


water, 
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For supplying the city of Norwich and the neighbourhood thereof with 
water. 

To enable the company of proprietors of the Kent Waterworks to raise a 
— sum of money ; and to alter and amend the former acts relating 

ereto. 
_ For amending and extending the powers and provisions of the Act 7 Wm. 
IV., relating to the Southampton Waterworks, and for other purposes. 

For the better supplying with water the town of Reading, and the hamlet 
of Whitley, in the county of Berks. 

For supplying with water the town and port of Cardiff and the neighbour- 
hood thereof, in the county of Glamorgan. 

To extend the Wolverhampton Waterworks, and to amend the act rélating 
ereto. 

For better supplying with water the borough of Salford, and for the fur- 
ther improvement of the said borough. 

To extend the time limited by the Liverpool Corporation Waterworks 
Act, 1847, for purchasing lands and constructing the works authorised by 
such act, and for other purposes. 

To amend ‘The Gorbals Gravitation Water Company Act, 1846,’ to 
authorise the extension of the works, and the construction of new works 
to supply the town or royal burgh of Rutherglen and other places with 
water 


Markets, &c.—To authorise the Wakefield Borough Market Company to 
purchase certain Jands for a market place, and to make approaches thereto. 

For regulating the markets and fairs held within the borough of Cam- 
bridge, and at Reach in the county of Cambridge, and for enlarging the 
-market place, and for rebuilding or altering the Guildhall of thesaid borough, 
and for the improvement of the said borough, and the better reguiation of the 
police within the same. 

For establishing markets in and otherwise improving the borough of Bol- 
ton, in the county palatine of Lancaster, and for extending the provisions of 
the acts relating tothe Bolton Waterworks, and for other purposes. 

For providing, regulating, and maintaining a cattle market in the borough 
of Reading, in the county of Berks, and for constructing a convenient market 
place therein. 

To provide for the erection of public slaughter-houses for the city of Edin- 
burgh, and for the regulation of the same. 

or constructing a bridge across the river Clyde, opposite to South Port- 
land-street, Laurieston, Glasgow. 

Forthe extension and better regulation and management of the markets 
and slaughter-houses in the city of Glasgow. . 

To enable the Commissioners of Westminster Bridge to build a temporary 

bridge across the river Thames from na Pasta in the city of Westmin- 
ster to the opposite shore, in the county of Surrey. 
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Municipal Regulations.—To give further power to the Birkenhead Im- 
provement Commissioners for purchasing the Woodside Ferry, and for regu- 
lating their mortgage debt and facilitating the sale of their lands at Birken- 
head. 

For better assessing and collecting the poor’s rates, highway rates, the 
county, shire hall, police, and other county rates in the parish of West 
Bromwich in the county of Stafford, and the township of Oldbury in the 
Parish of Hales Owen in the county of Worcester, and which parish of 
West Bromwich and township of Oldbury are situate within the West 
Bromwich poor law union. 
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For extinguishing the Vicarial Tithes in the parishes of Kew and 
Petersham, in the county of Surrey ; for confirming and regulating the pew 
rents of the churches of the said parishes; for authorising the division 
of the Vicarage of Kew and Petersham; and for other purposes relating 
to such vicarage. 
~ For better regulating the privileges of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow, and amending their charter of incorporation. 

0 incorporate the Society of the Guildry Fund of Elgin ; to enable the 
said society to sue and be sued ; to regulate the said society; and for other 
purposes relating thereto. 

For cnshling her Majesty to grant a new Charter to the Royal College 
of — of Edinburgh, and for conferring further powers on the said 
college. ; 

For better assessing and collecting the poor rates, highway rates, and 
other parochial rates, the county, shire hall, police, and other county and 
local rates, on small tenements, in the several parishes, townships, and 
hamlets of Stourbridge, Upper Swinford, Wollaston, the Lye, Wollescote, 
Cradley, the borough of Halesowen, Hawn, Hasbury, Illy, Lutley, the 
Hill, Cakemore, Ridgacre, and Lapal, in the county of Worcester, and 
Kingswinford and Amblecote in the county of Stafford, situate within and 
forming the Stourbridge poor law union. 

For uniting the townships of Snaith and Cowick, in the parish of Snaith, 
in the West Riding of the county of York, and for other parochial or 
township purposes. 

__ To incorporate the members of the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners 
Royal Benevolent Society, and to enable them better to carry inio effect 
their charitable designs. é 

For better constituting the district church of Saint Michael, Chester 
Square, in the county of Middlesex. 

For facilitating the erection of a church to be called St. Gabriel’s, in the 
district parish of St. Peter, Pimlico, in the county of Middlesex, and for 
other purposes. 


InteRNAaL Communication.—Roads.—For improving the Glasgow and 
Shotts Turnpike Roads. 

To explain and amend the New North Road Act, 1849. 

For managing and repairing the road leading from Foxley Hatch, in 
= parish of Croydon, to the town of Reigate, in the county of 

urrey. 

lcd an Act passed 55 Geo. III., intituled an Act for more effec- 
tually repairing the Road leading from Heronsyke to Kirkby in Kendal, 
and from thence through Shap to Eamont Bridge, in the county of West- 
morland, and for making a new road from the said road ata place called 
Far Cross Bank, near Kirkby, in Kendal, to communicate with the intended 
Canal from Lancaster to Kirkby, in Kendal, and to join the said road at or 
near a place called the Lound, near Kirkby, in Kendal aforesaid; and to 
continue the term by the same Act granted. 

To amend an Act passed 58 Geo. III., intituled an Act for making and 
maintaining a Turnpike Road from the Turnpike Road leading from Ulver- 
stone to Kendal into the Turnpike Road leading from Millthorp to Kendal, 
and a continuation of the said Road from the last-mentioned Turnpike 
Road to join the Turnpike Road leading from Lancaster to Kendal, and to 
continue the term thereby granted. 

For \continuing the term of an Act passed 4 Geo. IV., intituled an Act 
for building a Bridge over the River Severn, at or near to the Mythe Hill, 
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. within the Parish, and near to the Town of. Tewkesbury, in the County of 
Gloucester, to the opposite side of the said River, in the Parish of Bushley, 
in the County of Worcester, and for making convenient Roads and Avenues 
to communicate with such Bridge, within the counties of Gloucester and 
Worcester, and of another Act passed 7 Geo. IV., intituled an Act for 
altering, amending, and enlarging the Powers and Provisions of an Act 
relating to the Tewkesbury Severn Bridge and Roads, for the purpose of 
paying off the debt now due on the said bridge and roads. 

For continuing and enlarging the term and powers: of three Acts, passed 
in the reign of Geo. III., for repairing and widening several roads leading 
to and from the towns of Bala and Dolgelly, in the county of Merioneth, 
and other roads therein mentioned, in the counties of Montgomery, Den- 
bigh, and Salop, and for repairing several other roads in the counties of 
Merioneth and Denbigh. 

To amend and extend the provisions of the Act relating to the Garstang 
and Herringsyke turnpike road. 

For continuing the term of the Cromford and Newhaven turnpike road 
Act, and for other purposes. 

For continuing the Godstone and Highgate turnpike trust for a limited 
period, for the purpose of paying off the mortgage debt. 

For repairing the road leading from a certain point in the Kennington 
Road, in the parish of St. Mary Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, 
to Highgate, in the county of Sussex, and thence to Witchcross, in the 
same county, and several other roads therein mentioned. 

For more effectually repairing and improving the road from Rochdale, 
through Bamford and Birtle, to Bury, and several other roads therein men- 
tioned, all in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

For continuing the term of ‘The Birmingham and Pershore Turnpike 
Road Act,’ and for other purposes. 

For continuing the term of an Act passed in the 7 Geo. IV., intituled an 
Act for making a Turnpike Road from Saint John’s Chapel, in the Parish 
of Saint Marylebone, to the North-east End of Ballard’s Lane, abutting 
upon the North Road, in the parish of Finchley, with a Branch therefrom, 
in the county of Middlesex, for the purpose of paying off the debt 
_ due on the said roads, and providing for the futare management 
thereof. 

The = passed respecting railways, thirty-six in number, are noticed at 
page vi. 


NavicaTIon.—Harbours, Docks, Rivers, &c.—To extend the time for 
the sale of such lands belonging to the company of proprietors of the Forth 
and Clyde navigation as may not be required for the purposes of the said 
pavigation, and to amend the Acts relating thereto, 

To enable the corporation of Swansea, with the consent of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, to subscribe for shares in the 
Swansea Dock Company, and to raise money for that purpose, and to pur- 
chase the interests of certain lessees of property belonging to the said cor- 
poration ; and for other purposes. 

To amend the Act relating to the harbour of Montrose, and to enable the 
trustees to borrow a further sum of money. 

For extending the times limited by ‘The Swansea Dock Act, 1847,’ 
for the compulsory purchase of lands and execution of works, and for other 
purposes. 

To authorise the construction of a dock on the north side of the river 
Thames, to be called ‘ The Victoria (London) Dock.’ 
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For the improvement and regulation of the river Tyne and the naviga- 
tion thereof, and for other purposes, 

To carry into effect arrangements made between the Commissioners of 
her Majesty’s Woods and the trustees of the Birkenhead Docks; toamend 
the Acts relating to the said docks, and to extend the time for completion of 
works ; and for other purposes, 

To alter and amend the Acts relating to the navigation of the river Lee 
in the counties of Hertford, Essex, and Middlesex; and to enable the 
trustees further to improve the navigation and to dispose of the surplus 
water ; and for other purposes. 

To enable the Hartlepool West Harbour and Dock Company to alter and 
improve their harbour and construct additional works; and for amending an 


Act passed in the 10 Vict., called ‘The Hartlepool West Harbour and 
Dock Act, 1847.’ 


Of the twenty-nine Acts for PRIVATE REGULATION, none require special 
notice except that for inclosing the Nottingham Freemen’s Allotment, for 
empowering St. Thomas's Hospitai, Southwark, to grant building leases on 
their estates, and for establishing a school for orphans of freemen of the 
City of London. The others relate to private estates, or are Acts for 
divorce, of which last there are no less than seven. 


PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Session 12 and 13 Victoriz. 


Parliamentary. 


Elective Franchise, for extension 
Vote by Ballot, for adoption .......-.4..... 
Other petitions relating to Parliamentary subjec 


Ecclesiastical. 


Church Rates, against abolition of........ 

for abolition 

for alteration of Law......... cece 

Church Temporalities (Ireland), for redistribution .. 

Act, for restoration of 
ten suppressed sees 

Ecclesiastical Property, &c., for appropriation to 

Established Church (Ireland), for abolition ........ 

(Wales), respecting Welsh lan- 

Marriages Bill, against ...........- ee 

in favour 

Oath of Abjuration (Jews) Bill, against ..... 


Protestant Church (Ireland), for appropriation of 
revenues to support of POOT vereegeerrereege 


« 


No. of __No. of 
Petitions. Signatures. 
15 2,987 
1 133 
239 21,472 
5 413 
3 684 a 
64 1,073 
1 420 
2 531 
719 46,520 
1,082 108,296 
1,093 35,642 
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Sunday Trading Prevention Bill, against ......+++ 
in 
Sunday Travelling on Railways Bill (1849)........ 
Tithe Commutation Act, for alteration ........ eee 
Other petitions relating to Ecclesiastical subjects .... 


Colonial, 
New South Wales, against making it a penal settle- 
New Zealand, for representative institutions.....+0. 


Steam Communication with Australia, for route via 
Cape of Good Hope ........ 


Transportation (Cape of Good Hope), against making. 


that colony a penal settlement ...........04. 
Transportation (Van Diemen’s Land), against...... 
Van Diemen’s Land, for representative institutions, &c. 
Other petitions relating to Colonial subjects ........ 


Taxes. 


Advertisements in Newspapers, &c., for repeal of duty 
Attorneys’ Certificates, for repeal of duty.......... 
County Expenditure, for the establishment of a more 
efficient control over .. 
County Rates and Expenditure Bill, against ...... 
In fAVOUT.. 
Malt, against repeal of duty .......2..secceeeeee 
for repeal of duty 
Malt.and Hops, forrepeal of duties ......... 
Metropolitan Sewers, for giving to ratepayers control 
over expenditure of sewers rate ....-seeseceee 
Ministers’ Money (Ireland)—for abolition ........ 
Newspapers, for repeal of stamp duty ....e0...... 
Paper—for repeal of duty ......esceceeeeeeeceee 
Paper, &c., for repeal of duty ..eeeeeeeeeeee 
Public Expenditure, for reduction ..............- 
Sugar, &c., for discouraging the consumption of slave- 
Tea, for reduction of duty -.......--.eeeeesecees 
or Assessments, &c. (Ireland), for alteration of 
aw eevee ee ee 
Windows, for repeal of duty ........eeeeeeeeeene 
Other petitions relating to Taxes .........+.6. 


Miscellaneous. 
Accidents in Coal Mines, for appointment of Govern- 
Affirmation Bill, in 
Agricultural Distress, for measures of relief .. -..... 


Arbitration, for referring international disputes to arbi- 
tration 


Bakers, for relief of journeymen bakers ....... we 
Beerhouses, for diminishing number 


No. of No. of 
Petitions, Signatures. 
3 13,465 
4,690 
1,092 
1,472 
3,565 


42,344 


5,926 
482 


751 
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6,448 
1,905 
1,424 
1,230 


16,559 
3,011 
128,842 


15,640 
7,945 
17,852 
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a? 15 18,991 
4 15 687 
22 144 
183 21,060 
4 3,825 
23 8,443 
89 97,226 
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Public Petitions. 


No. of of 
Petitions. Signatures, 
City Attachments (Dublin), for abolition .......... 1 1,201 


Copyholds Enfranchisement Bill, against.......... 71 102 


Coroners’ Act, for alteration 1 1,084 
County Courts Extension Bill, against............ 2 (Seal) 11 ua 
for alteration 7 254 
in favour. 219 23,686 
Disarmament, for promoting general disarmament .. 170) 22,588 
or other petitions on this subject, vide Arsr- 
TRATION, 
Distress (Ireland), for measures of relief ......+... 67 45,493 
Dog Carts, for prohibiting use of .....+ee.eeeceee 6 1,180 4 
Education, against any grant to Popery........ e+e 1 69 My 


———— against government interference with edu- 
cation ...... 


for alteration of system...... 


1 

2 
for a comprehensive system 2 1,284 
for a secular education 6 


378 
———— For enabling Committee of Council on | i 
Education to carry into effect plans proposed in Te 
Minutes of 1846 1 
respecting management clauses.........- 34 5,796 
for alteration 8 
Education (Ireland), against any grant to Church % 
Education Society 1 109 
for encouragement to schools in connexion * 
with the Church Education Society for Ireland. . 151 91,732 
respecting remuneration of teachers ...... 1 5 
———— (Lancashire), for inquiry 2 18 
-— for a secular education 7 1,271 
Factories Act, for alteration ........seeseencsees 228 96,149 can 
Factories Bill, 24 5,453 
for alteration 59 2,819 
for including carpet factories ...... 1 2,123 oe 
- In 874 149,193 
Friendly Societies, for alteration of law .......... . 2 2,053 oF 
Friendly Societies Bill, against ........seeecessee 3 14 Re! 
Highways Bill, against 79 7,800 
Home-made Spirits in Bond Bill, in favour ........ 61 1,838 g 
) Incorporation of Boroughs Confirmation (No. 2) Bill, ae 
in favour....... 1 937 
Inspection of Coal Mines Bill, against............ 16 1,227 Hat 
for alteration .. 1 18 Ne 
in favour 3 3,511 
Interment in Towns, for prohibition ..........-- = 1 1,242 a! 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland), for alteration of law 21 10,691 ng 
) against 18 14,969 
for alteration...... 1 250 


IN fAVOUT. 
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Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, against abolition of the 
Medical Officers (Navy), respecting assistant surgeons 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund Bill, against ....... soeee 
Metropolis Water, for increasing supply, &c. ...... 
Metropolitan Interments Bill, against .,......ee.- 
for alteration ........ 
in favour 
Mines, for appointment of Government inspectors .. 
Poor Law, for alteration. 
(Ireland), for alteration 
Poor Relief (Cities and Towns) Bill, against ...... 


Postage, for the establishment of a penny post from 


Great Britain to all parts of the world 
Post Office, for abolition of Sunday labour therein.... 
Against rescinding resolution for the abolition of Sun- 
day labour therein 
Against abolition of Sunday labour therein, or for re- 
scinding resolution for the abolition of 
Public Health, for sanitary measures . . cass 
Public Health Act, for exempting Barnstaple . eeeees 
Public Houses ( Scotland) Bill, against.......... oe 
Punishment of Death, for abolition 
Railway Traffic Bill, in favour ...... 
Railways (Ireland) (Killarney J unetio 1 Railway), for 
completion .......... 
Savings Banks, for alteration of 
Savings Banks Bill, against 
against, and for inquiry........ 
for alteration........ 
and Friendly Societies Bill, 
against .......... 
for alteration; and Friendly 
Societies Bill, in favour ...........- 
School Establishment (Scotland) Bill, in favour .... 
Schools (Scotland), for reform .. 
Slave Trade, for suppression 
Small Debts Act, for alteration ............00se05 
Spirits, for placing home-made spirits in bond on 
same footing as foreign and colonial .... 
Tailors, for better regulation of their trade ........ 
Other petitions, relating to Miscellaneous subjects .. 


656,919 
35,122 


27,941 
3,040 

1,369 

3,477 

19,277 
10(Seal) 1,523 


1 1,311 
5 3,189 
18 342 
85 862 
99 3,687 


1,287 


3,898 
1,128 
1,725 
19,427 
5,858 


2,053 
3,164 
26,843 


. No. of No. of 
Petitions. Signatures: 
| 12 7,021 
72 1,502 
17 2,826 
58 2,563 
99 21,741 
26 414 
149 6,522 
4 2,031 
41 2,344 
9 . 1,279 
31 1,467 
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(13 and 14 Vict. cap. 97.) 


Ir is probable that if the attention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had been directed to certain other subjects of taxation, than those 
upon which his choice fell during the last session, with the view to 
relief, he would have earned a greater amount of popular gratitude 
than that acquired by his new Stamp Act. Be that, however, as it 
may, Sir Charles Wood has, so far as it was practicable, remedied an 
injustice which has existed ever since stamp duties were first intro- 
duced in this country. That the Act is, altogether, a great boon to 
the profession and to the public, is a point upon which there are not 
two opinions. What effect will be produced on the public revenue 
remains to be seen. 

In pointing out the difference between the former and the new 
duties, the ad valorem duties first claim attention. 

Conveyance Duties upon the Sale of Property.—These duties show a 
considerable reduction in all purchases for sums not exceeding 
200,0002. The highest ad valorem duty under the late law was 1,000/., 
there being no increase on sums exceeding 100,000/.; the duty is now 
one uniform rate of 10s. per cent., without limit; which, speaking in 
general terms, may be said to be about half the amount of the former 
duty on sums from 5007. to 100,0007._ That duty was not a uniform 
per centage, as at present, but a fixed amount on all sums between 
those specified in the scale, being somewhat more or less than 11. per 
cent, as the purchase money approximated to the higher or lower 
amount in each step; on the mean sum it was precisely that rate. 
But on sums under 500/. the rate was, for the most part, much higher, 
being as much as 5/. per cent. on the mean sum under 201. ; 3/. per 
cent, on that under 50/., and 1/. 10s. under 1502. On purchases of small 
properties, therefore, the advantage is very great; and, referring to 
these, the justice and propriety of the new scale of duties will be more 
apparent. In giving a comparative statement of the two duties a dif- 
ficulty arises from the difference in the language of the two Acts im- 
posing them, in expressing the turning point; in the new Act the 
words “exceeding” and “not exceeding’ being substituted for 
“amounting to” and “not amounting to.” 

The omission to charge the ad valorem duty on conveyances where 
the consideration was stock, whether in the funds, or of any company 
13 supplied. 

The following comparative table will exhibit at a glance the differ- 


ence between the old and the new duties in all cases of sales for sums 
not exceeding 1,000/. 


New Duties. Old Duties. 


Not amounting to 20..0 2 6 010 0 

Amounting to 20 andnotexceeding 25..0 2 6 10 0 
Exceeding . 25 andnotamountingto 50..0 5 0 1 0 0 
Amounting to 50 andnotexceeding 50..05 0 1 0 0 
Exceeding . 50 75 7 6 1010 0 


XIII.—_MEMORANDUM ON THE NEW STAMP DUTIES. 
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Memorandum on the New Stamp Duties. 


New Duties. Old Duties. 
£. 8. d. 
1 10 


£. 
- 75 and not exceeding 100 
: 10 ” ” 125 
‘ 125 and not amounting to 150 
Amounting to 150 andnot exceeding 150 
Exceeding . 150 175. 
175 ” 200 
200 225 
225 250 
250 275 
ef 275 and not amounting to 300 
Amounting to 300 and not exceeding 300 
Exceeding . 300 350 
” 350 ” ” 400 
vs 450 and not amounting to 500 
Amounting to 500 and not exceeding 500 
Exceeding . 500 550 
550 600 
” 600 ” ” 700 
700 and not amounting to 750 . 
Amounting to 750 and not exceeding 800 
Exceeding . 800 900 
» 900 and notamounting to1,000 
Amounting to 1,000 
Bonds and Mortgages.—These duties are also charged at one uniform 
rate throughout, viz., 2s. 6d. for every 100/., and any portion of 100/,, 
except that on sums not exceeding 300/. the duty is imposed by fifties, 
so as to charge only Is. 3d. on the fraction over 50/.; thus favouring 
minor transactions, instead of the more important ones as under the 
old system. The repealed duty was unjust and wholly indefensible 
upon principle; as will be perceived when it is stated that the duty on 
the mean sums in the scale, from not exceeding 50/. to not exceeding 
20,0007. gradually diminished from 4l. per cent. to 2s. 3d.; that the 
highest duty being 25/., the rate on 40,000/. was 1s. 3d. per cent., and 
that this rate proportionately diminished with the increase in the 
amount of money secured. 
The following is a comparison of old and new duties on bonds and 
mortgages for sums not exceeding 20,0007. :— 


ww 
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New Duties. Old Duties. 

£ d £. 8. 

Notexceeding .. 1 0 

Exceeding . 50 and not exceeding 

100 
” 200 
99 250 
300 
400 ” 
” 500 ” 
” 600 ” 
” 700 ” 
” 800 ” 
” 900 ” 
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2 
3 
5 
6 
7 
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0 
2 
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7 
0 
2 
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And proceeding upwards to 20,0007. by thousands, dropping the in- 
termediate hundreds, the comparison will be as follows, viz.:— 


New Duties. Old Duties. 


£. £. 8. d, 
On 12,000 .. 15 15 


13,000 .. 16 

14,000 17 15 
15,000 .. 18 15 
16,000 .. 20 
17,000 .. 21 20 
18.000 .. 22 20 
19,000 .. 28 20 
20,000 .. 25 25 
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£. 
On 2.000 .. 
3,000 . 
4,000 .. 
5,000 
6,000 . 
7,000 ... 
8.000 .. 
9,000 .. 
10,090 . 
11,900 .. 
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At this point the old duties stopped, there being no increase beyond 
25/7, whatever might have been the amount of money secured ; but the 
new duties continue on, ad infinituwin, at the rate of 12. 5s. for every 
additional 1,000/., and in proportion for less than 1,000/. 

Amortgage, or (as in Scotland) a bond without penalty, for securing 
money to become duc, without limit, is available asa secnrity for such 
an amount, only, as the duty therconextendstocover. In othersuch 
cases of bonds the duty is charged on the amount of the penalty. 

A mortgage for securing money by way of rent-charge or annuity is 
chargeable with ad valoren duty on the money advaneed. The case 
of an advance of moaey under the private Drainage Act (12 & 13 Vict. 
c. 100) is referre:t to in the work of a writer on the stamp laws (sup- 
plement to Tilsley’s Treatise on the Stamp Laws, p. 26) as an instance 
in which this will apply. 

The ad valorem duties on annuity bonds are somewhat varied. 
Where the annuity does not exceed 1007, relief, to some extent, is 
given; above that amount there is an increase, which is greater as 
advance is made upwards. The new duty is 27. for every 100/. and 
any fraction of 100/. per aunum; the former duty was not a per cent- 
age, but, as in other cases, according to a scale, but not extending 
beyoud 2,0007. a year. The present duty is not limited. 

A valuabie alteration is made in the duty on bands given for any 
other purpose than as a security for money, where’ the penalty is of 
comparatively small amount. Under the old law the duty in every 
such case was 1/7, 15s., or some other fixed sum; it is, now, the same 
duty as would be payable on a bond given for securing money to the 
same amount as the penalty, where such latter duty is less than the 
fixed sum. Bonds given as a collateral or additional security’ for 
money are, likewise, charged with ad valorem duty where it would be 
less than the fixed duty thereon of Il. or 1d. 15s, respectively. 

Leases.—Under this head the equity of the new system, by com- 
parison with the old, will perhaps be more striking than under any 
other, The present rate of duty on the rent is 10s. per cent. ; im- 
posed thus, viz., where the yearly rent exceeds 100/., then for every 
50/. and any fraction of 50/—5s.; but upon rents of lower amount 
than 50/. the proportionate duty is charged in smaller steps, involving 
aless amount of duty for any fraction; thus, again, having favourable 
regard to matters of comparatively small value, and reversing the former 
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principle. The repealed duties on leases, computed on the mean 
sums in the scale, were as follows, viz., 102. per cent. on rents under 
20/.; 52. per cent. on rents under 100/.; 1/. 6s. 8d. on rents under 
2007. ; and gradually decreasing to 13s, 4d. on rents under 1000/. ; 
the maximum duty on a rent of 1,000/. or upwards being 100. only. 
Relief for the most part to the agricultural interest no doubt prompted 
the adoption of so liberal a measure, but it will be found, perhaps, 
more extensively advantageous to the owners and occupiers of pro- 
perty in large towns. 

A lease of minerals reserving a portion of the produce, by reference 
to an annual maximum or minimum amount, is to be charged with 
duty on such amount; and where the fine or rent consists of corn, &c., 
the duty is charged on the value, to be ascertained where there is no 
special contract by the returns published under the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act, or, in Scotland, the fiars prices of the county. 

Assignments and surrenders of leases (not upon sale or mortgage) 
are to pay the same ad valorem duty, if not exceeding 1/.15s., as the 
lease itself would be liable to. 

The duties on leases in Ireland are to be the same as in England. 

Settlement of money.—All the advantage afforded by the new Act 
in respect of the ad valorem settlement duties is on sums not exceed- 
ing 6007. The new duty is 5s. for every 100. unlimited, and any 
fraction of 1007. The lowest duty under the former law was 1/. 15s., 
which extended to cover any amount under 1,000/., and the highest, 
251., for all sums amounting to 20,000/. or upwards; being 7s. per 
cent. on the mean sum under 1,000/., and averaging less than 2s. 6d. 
on the mean sums above 1,000/, and under 20,0007; Thus the order 
of taxation is again rightly reversed. “at 

These are the ad valorem duties affected by the new Act; and they 
may be said to be the only ones connected with the transfer of pro- 
perty by way of sale or security. Reference will now be made to 
other alterations which afford almost uniform relief. , 

Transfer of Mortgage.—This is an important branch of convey- 
ancing; but it appears from the work of the Writer already referred to, 
that it is one that has been more perplexed than any other by the Stamp 
Duties; and the result of various modern decisions, although tending to 
quiet doubts previously existing, was to inflict an amount of charge not 
considered to have been intended by the legislature. The shifting of a 
inortgage security from one to another is always a cause of vexation 
to the debtor; but to the poor man it is a matter of serious moment. 
Independently of professional charges for investigating the title, and 
for preparing the conveyance, the Stamp Duty was, of itself, an into- 
lerable burden. The lowest ad valorem mortgage duty, oppressive as it 
was, amounted only to 1/.; but the lowest duty on a simple transfer 
of mortgage was 1/, 15s.; and as in every instance a new covenant 
was, as a matter of course, contained in it, a further duty of 1/ 15s. 
became, under a recent authority, chargeable; making 3/. 10s. (be- 
sides a third stamp of 1/. 15s. for the duty on a lease for a year, of 
which hereafter, where that attached) upon every transfer of mort- 
gage, whether the money secured was under 1007. or above 20,000/. 
This is now remedied. The maximum duty on a transfer of mort- 
gage is 17. 15s.; and where, if the transaction was a mortgage, instead 
of atransfer, the ad valorem duty would be less than 1/, 15s., then such 
ad valorem duty only is to be charged. Thus, for example, on a trans- 
fer of a mortgage for 100/., the Stamp Duty, instead of 3/. 10s, as the 
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lowest amount, as heretofore, is now only 2s. 6d. By this alteration 
every transfer of morttage is relieved from one stamp of 17. 15s.; and 
on all transfers where the money secured does not .exceed 1,400. 
further proportionate relief is given. Where, on a transfer, further 
money was advanced, the ad valorem duty on such further advance 
was payable in lieu of one of the duties of J/. 15s.; now, in such a 
case, the new ad valorem duty is all that is chargeable. 

Further Assurance and further Security.—These instruments, which, 
before, were charged with 1/. 15s, in all cases, are now charged with 
that amount as a maximum; the ad valorem duty being payable 
where it would be less than 1/. lds, 

Further Advance.—Besides the duty on the further money lent, 
17, 15s. was necessary if the deed contained any additional security, 
by covenant, or otherwise, for the original sum. Now, merely the 
ad valorem duty on the further advance is requisite. 

Bargain and Sale (or Lease) for a year,—Whilst the cumbrous 
mode of conveyance of freehold property by actual lease and re- 
lease gave rise to two deeds, there was certainly no inconsistency in 
imposing a Stamp Duty upon each of them; but when, by modern 
enactments, that system was superseded, and one of the instruments 
ceased to have, in fact, any existence at all, it may be said to be some- 
what inconsistent, as it was felt to be exceedingly inconvenient in 
practice, to encumber the other deed with the duties on both; but 
so it was; the release, or grant which had a new conveyancing prin- 
ciple given to it, was charged with the duty before payable on the 
bargain and sale, or lease, for a year, as well as that which was pro- 
perly its own. These duties are now swept away, entirely. Under 
the title Conveyance certain additional duties were imposed on a feofi- 
ment and bargain and sale enrolled as an equivalent for the duty on 
a lease for a year; these are, of course, also repealed. 

Progressive Duties.—A vast improvement will be effected in con- 
veyancing when any system can be established which shail materially 
curtail instruments in their verbosity. Something has been attempted 
by the legislature in this way, but without, at present, producing, in 
general practice, any alteration. The great length to which a deed 
may extend is by no means an indication of the value of the subject- 
matter: and it is sufiiciently oppressive that, to effect a transaction 
of perhaps minor importance, and of unavoidable necessity, an instru- 
ment of considerable length must be created, swelling the professional 
charges to an inordinate amount; but the burden is increased by 
Stamp Duties imposed, without regard to value, upon every certain 
quantity of words made use of. ‘The late progressive duties were 11, 
or ll, 5s. on every 1,080 words (15 folios) after the first 1,080. The 
new duty, which is charged in the same manner, is a relief in all 
cases; the maximum is 10s.; but where the primary duty is of lcss 
amount the progressive duty is not to exceed it. Similar reduced 
duties under the head Schedule, are also imposed on papers referred 
to in certain instruments as part thereof but not annexed. <A pro- 
vision is contained in the Act (section 11) that progressive duties shall 
not be, or be deemed to have been, chargeable on any instrument in 
respect of any other instrument, liable to Stamp Duty, and duly 
stamped, ‘incorporated with or referred to in it; so that an old 
document, duly stamped per se, may be made to form a portion ofa 
new one without being taken into account in calculating the pro» 
gressive duty on the latter. 
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Duplicates and Counterparts.—In the case of settlements of money 
and a few other instances where ad valorem duties were payable, 
duplicates were expressly charged with the same duties as the original 
instruments; and counterparts became also liable, in some cases, to 
the like duties; but, in general, they may be stated to have been 
subject to a duty of 17. 15s., except as to leases, the counterparts or 
duplicates of which, where the duty on the original exceeded 1/., were 
charged with 30s. These duties are now reduced to 5s. as a maximum, 
with progressive duties of 2s. 6d.; the same duty, including the pro- 
gressive duty, as the original, being imposed where such duty exclu- 
sive of progressive duty is less than 5s. 

Memorial.—The duty on a memorial for registering a deed is re- 
duced from 10s. to 2s. 6d. 

Copyhold.—In all cases of sale and mortgage of copvhold property 
the instruments charged with ad valorem duty are, of course, liable 
only to the new duties; but there is one instance in which a reduction 
is made where the instrument was not subject to ad valorem duty. 
In the case of an admittance the instrument was charged with 11; 
or, where the yearly value did not exceed 1/., with 5s. By the new 
Act these duties are reduced to 2s.6d. where the admittance proceeds 
upon asale or mortgage. In all other cases the duty on an admit- 
tance remains as before. 

Covenant.—A particular duty is now for the first time charged on 
a deed of covenant. It was, it seems, apprehended that where the 
ad valorem bond duty was considerable, a practice might be resorted 
to of executing a covenant, as a security, which would be liable only 
as a common deed to 1. 15s., in lieu of giving a bond; it was there- 
fore thought proper to impose the same ad valorem duty on a deed 
of covenant as on a bond, where it exceeded 1/.15s. But relief is 
given in the case ofa separate deed of covenant, executed on the sale 
or mortgage of any lands, for title, &c., by imposing 10s.; or less, 
where the duty on the conveyance is less. 

Agreement.—The duty of 2s.6d. on an ordinary agreement remains 
as before, except that this amount is sufficient for any quantity of 
words less than 30 folios, instead of merely a quantity not exceeding 
15 folios. But in lieu of the leap from 2s, 6d. to 12. 15s. in any excess 
of the latter quantity, and of 1/. 5s. for every additional quantity of 
15 folios, the duty is now 2s. 6d. for every such further quantity. 

The advantage of this may be illustrated by the following example: 
suppose a contract for the performance of any work according to plans 
and specifications, the words and figures amounting altogether to 
100 folios, the duty under the old law would have been 1/, 15s., and 
five times 1/. 5s. for five entire quantities of 15 folios after the first, 
making altogether 6l. By the new law the duty imposed is six times 
2s. 6d., making only 15s. . 

Charter, Precept, Resignation, and Seisin.—The duties on certain in- 
struments in Scotland under these heads are reduced from 9s. to 5s. 

Warrant of Attorney.—The duties on securities of this description 
are as before, the same as on bonds, with a reduction of the duty on 
a warrant of attorney given as a collateral security, from 1/. to 5s., 
where the duty on the principal instrument excecds that amount; 
and also, where it is given for money exceeding 2002. for which the 
person giving it is under arrest. A warrant of attorney given for any 
other purpose than as a security for the payment of money or the 
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transfer of stock is charged with 1/.15s., which is an increase, the 
former duty in such case being 142. only. 

The foregoing are all the cases in which the duties have been altered 
by the new Act; but there are some material provisions which it will 
be proper to glance at. 


All the provisions of former Acts relating to Stamp Duties are kept 
in force, including exemptions. 

Certain agreements for letting lands in Ireland which were charged 
with ad valorem duties as leases, but which, if in England would have 
been subject only to the duty of 2s. 6d. as agreements, are to be 
deemed to have been liable to the latter duty. 

Any person receiving money for stamp duty (including legacy duty) 
and not applying it, is to be accountable to the Crown by summary 
process. 

Transfers of mortgages, further charges, and further securities 
executed before the 11th October, 1850, are not to be deemed to be 
liable to the additional duties already pointed out and attaching by 
reason of the decisions alluded to, but, in this respect, are to be put 
upon the same footing as those executed subsequently. 

The terms on which instruments may be stamped after execution 
are materially varied. The penalty, in ordinary cases payable on 
stamping an instrument executed before the passing of the Act is 5. ; 
upon payment of which and the duty, the stamp may be affixed. 
By the new Act the penalty is 10/.; and where the duty required 
exceeds 10/., then, further interest at 5/. per cent, per annum on the 
duty, calculated from the date or first execution of the instrument; 
but no amount of interest beyond that of the duty is to be paid by 
way of penalty. In lieu of a receipt for the duty and penalty as 
formerly, a stamp denoting the payment of the penalty is to be im- 
pressed. One advantage to the party is however given. Under the 
old law, if an instrument was stamped, but with an insufficient 
amount, the whole duty was to be paid without regard to what had 
been already paid besides the penalty; but now, the deficient duty 
only is required. 

Where instruments are executed abroad, the commissioners are 
empowered to stamp them without penalty at any time within two 
months after they are received in this kingdom. 

Until this Act there existed no power to determine what stamp 
duty was payable in any case, so as to assure parties that the stamp 
on an instrument was sufficient. The Commissioners are now in- 
vested with a power to adjudicate in all such cases, and to certify b 
means of a particular stamp, that any instrument is duly stamped, 
and so to preclude ail question upon the point. The fee for ob- 
taining this adjudication is 10s. An appeal is given to the Court 
of Exchequer. 

In some transactions where the property dealt with is of consider- 
able value, the new duties are higher than the old; it was thought 
right, therefore, where any such matters were begun before a certain 
date (20th March, 1850), but could not be completed, by the execution 
of the necessary deeds, before the new duties took effect, that such 
deeds should not be charged with higher duties than they would have 
been if the Act had not been passed; a clause is therefore contained 
in the Act to that effect, but the deeds are to be brought to be 
stamped before the 30th April, 1851. 

The duties in Great Britain and Ireland are now assimilated, but 
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it appears that a deed liable to Irish duty could not be stamped in 
London ; and vice versa ; this is now permitted. 

By the Act of the 12 & 13 Vict. c.80, the discount of 7/. 10s. per 
cent. allowed on the purchase of receipt stamps, was taken away ; by 
the Act now under consideration it is restored. 

Licences to insure against fire both in Great Britain and Ireland 
are necessary before any such insurance can be made; they were all 
formerly required to be obtained annually, but by the 5 & 6 Vict. 
c. 79, such licences in Great Britain were to be permanent ; the same 
provision is by the recent Act made as to Ireland. 

One or two examples have been already given of the benefit to be 
derived from the new scale of duties in particular transactions of 
small value; it will be well to furnish an instance or two more. 

Take the case of a sale of freehold property for 1501, the convey- 
ance consisting of 40 folios, that is one entire quantity of 15 folios 
after the first, and requiring, therefore, one progressive duty. Under 
the old law the duties would be as follows :— 


Ad valorem duty 
Ditto in lieu of a lease for a year 
Progressive duty . . . 
Total : 
Under the new Act the duties are : 
Ad valorem duty 
Progressive duty 


Total 15 0 


In some cases, as in the purchase of freeholds, subject to a fee farm 
rent, at Manchester and other places, a duplicate is requisite, which 
under the old law would require stamps amounting to at least 31. ; 
now it will be liable only to 7s. 6d., so that the stamp duties on such 
a transaction are reduced from 7/. 15s. to 17. 12s. 6d. 

Again, take a mortgage of a freehold estate for the same sum. 
The duties were the same in amount as on a sale, viz, :— ~~? 


Ad valorem duty 
Progressive duty 
Lease for a year duty 


They are now— 
Ad valorem duty 
Progressive duty 
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XIV.—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


1. STREET ARCHITECTURE. 


THE progress in opening new thoroughfares, through the densely ~ 
crowded parts of the metropolis, has during this year been nearly 
confined to pulling down; and even this preparatory part of the 
work has proceeded little, except in the important line from St. Paul's 
to East Cheap. The eastern half of that line has been cleared, and 
two small houses built, which however, both in height and decora- 
tive character, seem better fitted to some suburban situation than to 
one so central and conspicuous. This line of street, which in uti- 
lity and importance will yield to no other that has been opened or 
projected, not excepting Regent or New Oxford Streets, will, begin- 
ning from its eastern extremity at the statue of William IV., follow 
first the old track of Cannon Street (the supposed main thoroughfare 
of Roman London), of which it will be merely an enlargement. It 
soon, however, diverges from this curving vestige of remote anti- 
quity, though itself making also a slight bend in the same direction. 
its second portion has its axis directed to the south side of the dome 
of St. Paul's, thus affording a partial view of that grand object ; but 
it is to be hoped that the remaining part ofthe line (for which no 
preparation is yet made) will not be allowed, for any paltry saving of 
present cost, to inflict a permanent eyesore on the most frequented 
avenue and chief entrance to the capital, by having its axis directed 
otherwise than to the centre of the majestic pile to which it leads. 
Such a half measure would, as far as beauty is concerned, be the 
reverse of an improvement; occupying the place and precluding the 
chance of real improvement, and leading every spectator to regret 
that the whole work had not been left untouched till an age should 
arrive with sufficient spirit to execute it thoroughly, The positions 
of some neighbouring churches, however, almost limit the line to its 
true direction, Luckily it cannot be perverted north of its due 
course without clashing with those of Aldermary and Allhallows, 
Bread Street; nor south of it without leaving a strip of ground be- 
tween itself and them, too narrow for building and useless for ahy 
other purpose. We may therefore hope at length to have one fit 
approach to our justly famous cathedral, and this nearly on the site of 
one projected by its great builder himself; whose exquisite foresight 
has also provided, on this side as well as on the west, an object 
most artistically contrived to aid the imagination and bring out the 
full grandeur of his great work. ‘The spire of St. Austin’s will here 
interpose ; as that of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, does in a west view; 
both being evidently designed with great care, by their hard strong 
outlines and deep colour, to throw back the cathedral into misty 
distance, and by their slenderness and fantastic forms to enhance 
the breadth and majesty of the great mass towering behind them, 
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The same street, in its present unbuilé state, affords on its south 
side the only good views of two of the finest of Wren’s minor cam- 
paniles, those of St. Michael's, College-hill, and St. James's, Garlick- 
hill, which it is to be hoped will not be entirely shut out. 

No further progress has been made in the two Victoria Streets, 
viz., the northward continuation of Farringdon Street, and that which 
is to ran south-west from Westminster Abbey. The sinuous avenue 
of ruins called Endell Street, still disfigures the centre of the town ; 
and its new buildings seem so placed as to frustrate completely the 
intention with which it was professedly begun. Long before any 
internal improvements of London had been attempted, no sugges- 
tor of such improvements had failed to point out this dense knot of 
mean buildings, interposed between two long and nearly straight 
avenues, which if united would extend from Hampstead Road to 
the Surrey obelisk. Indeed, ever since the building of Waterloo 
Bridge, this opening has been as obvious a desideratum as that from 
Oxford Street to Holborn, or from the Strand to the Mall. Endell 
Street scemed intended so supply the defect, but no sooner had it 
begun to be cleared than a mock-Early-English chapel springs up, 
lying apparently exactly across the desired passage A closer in- 
spection showed that the improvement was still practicable by pass- 
ing east of the church instead of following the temporary road west 
of it; when a carriage warehouse of great pretension, and an Eliza- 
bethan hospital, almost as large and lofty, rise and block up the 
exact line of the improvement with structures more substantial and 
costly than ever before occupied it. 

New Oxford Street is now nearly complete, and we give an 
engraving of part of the line of shop-fronts mentioned last year, 
certainly evincing a taste far superior to that hitherto pervading this 
kind of fictitious architecture, which seemed to scorn the shackles 
of truth and wander farther aud farther in unreality, only to become 
more tame and unimaginative. Why the air-hung masses of brick 
suspended over our all-important displays of luxury, should be 
dressed in representations of architecture, rather than any other kind 
of decoration, would be a question not easily answered. It must be 
referred to the habit or necessity of taking beauty entirely upon trust, 
and the ignorance that (all beauty being only another word for truth) 
the beauty of architecture consists in its constructive truth or fitness, 
or the appearance thereof, every thing having a reference to the 
force of gravity, and the contrivances for using or counteracting it. 
Hence, no one pretends to see any beauty in a piece of architecture 
inverted, or laid on its side. Remove the structural méaning and 
the beauty vanishes. Remove the ground or basement on which a 
structure rests, and it retains justas much beauty as if it were turned 
base upwards. Hence, of all kinds of decoration, the architectural 
is the must unfitted for application to any foreign purpose. Our 
ornamental designers are in some degree sensible of this, for they 
do not give us architecture npon shawls and waistcoats, hardly now 
upon carpets or book-covers. There is just as little reason for it 
upon the walls that tower over a basement of plate glass. 
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The designer of this new row, however, has avoided the solecism, 
by giving the fronts a visible as well as real support, in the large 
arches, which yet do not sacrifice an inch of the space exacted by 
the avidity for display. The effect of the whole is not so striking 
now, as in its naked or skeleton state last year; for after all, none 
of our elaborate counterfeits can equal the effect of far more homely 
things left in undisguised reality; and all fiction is now become so 
very commonplace that something true and honest would, we are 
convinced, be the most striking novelty that even the designers of 
shop fronts could introduce ; though we should be sorry for reality 
to make its first re-appearance in so unlikely a quarter, while still 
banished from the church and the palace. Among the stucco 
clothing of this elegant design, the chief defect is the panelling of 
the lower supports, an evident breach of propriety, very common 
now, the plain intention of supporting parts (as distinguished from 
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supported ones) being to include much_ matter in litdle space, while 
a panel is a contrivance for making little matter fill much space. 
We regret also to see the deep circular apertures in the spandrils 
reduced to a flat shadowless surface; and the balconies over the 
crown of each arch are thin and poor. The paucity of window 
opening is (as was noticed last yea) an advantage to the architec- 
tural beauty, but (we must now add) not to comfort or salubrity, 
and we cannot approve of these objects being ever so little sacri- 
ficed to the former. If any style or treatment of buildings has its 
character destroyed by much window surface (as the Florentine for 
instance undoubtedly has), such style should be abandoned as unfit 
for this country, because we know that there are plenty of modes 
of treatment in which the amount of opening may be great without 
roducing any ill effect. Thus, all the buildings surrounding the 
iazza and Piazzetta of St. Mark have at least as much aperture 
as solid surface, and many of our Gothic domestic buildings have 
still more; nor would it be difficult, if we had space, to show why 
one style is fitted to and requires much mass, and another much 
void. The removal of window-tax ought to revolutionize our build- 
ing in this particular, were it not that half a century must have 
inured us to a false estimate of the amount of light proper in dwell- 
ings, and so inflicted an injury that will survive its cause, perhaps, 
for ages. The two extreme arches but one, of this design (which 
consists of eleven) are passages into a covered street at the back of 
the shops, having another row exactly similar to them beyond it. 
The space is to be covered by a glass roof. 
Another, panel of the pedestal to the Nelson column has been 
filled. It represents the scene at the Nile, and is treated in a style 
very different from that of the Death of Nelson, the figures being 
few, considerably larger, and disposed with more approach to antique 
simplicity., This, however, does not render it really a simpler work, 
but on the contrary more artificial, there being evidently more effort 
to affect an obsolete style, to fill the various parts of the panel 
equally, and to ayoid the deformities of modern dress. The figures 
are attending more to their attitudes, if not less to the action. It 
is to be regretted that these bas-reliefs were not adapted to the 
depth of the panels containing them, or else the panels deepened 
sufficiently to hold them; though they are already deep enough to 
hold some of the most effective works of this kind. The projection 
of the figures beyond their frame entirely defeats the object and 
meaning of a panel, which in such cases is useless if not meant to 
prevent the sculptures interfering with the outlines of the mass. 
The south aspect of the first bas-relief renders this the less excusable, 
while the projection increasing from top to bottom, gives in a side 
view, the unpleasant effect of a heap of clothes slipping off a shelf. 


2. CuurcHEs AND CHAPELS. 


It was observed on this subject, last year, that the construction of 
churches is now almost entirely taken out of the province of art or 
design, and become, for the present, merely a matter of antique repre- 
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sentation. Though this may be to us (as there remarked) a great 
convenience, as releasing us from all necessity of noticing, in much 
detail, this large class of buildings, still we cannot but regret the 
occurrence of this strange freak of fashion just at the time when an 
unusual number of churches are being built. It cannot but have 
the effect, which indeed it has already had, of stamping a large por- 
tion of the ecclesiastical architecture of the country witha character, 
of which, when the fit is over, we. shall perhaps be somewhat 
ashamed. 

The main requisite in church building which is now insisted upon, 
is the imitation of what has been termed “ Christian Art.” Now it 
unfortunately happens that the more we learn of the history of art, the 
more indefinite will be the meaning conveyed by this term, or rather 
the more difficult to attach to it any meaning atall. Christianity | 
has, since its foundation, enshrined itself in temples of every form 
and almost every architectural style ever used by other religions, be- 
sides several originating in its own pale; and what is very remark- 
able, its fabrics have been so equally divided among five or six of 
these styles, that it is impossible to say which predominates. It has 
also used art of every degree of merit from the highest to the lowest ; 
and we must particularly note (what no one would guess from the 
expressions used by ecclesiologists) that the Church arts in this 
country have never, from the time of the earliest remains to the pre- 
sent, or at least eight centuries, maintained a constant style for 
thirty years together. It is necessary therefore to observe, that the 
term Christian is now limited in place (if not to this country) ‘at 
least to the Western half of Christendom; and in time to as little 
as three centuries out of the eighteen, viz., from the reign of John 
to that of Henry VII. Yet even this limited acceptation includes 
times of the most opposite artistic character, for the principles fol- 
lowed in the thirteenth century tended to continual improvement, 
and those in-the fifteenth to continual decay of art. Among all the 
successive shades of style, then, which is it that we are to imitate ? 
The ecclesiologist solves the question by allowing us to choose our 
“ neriod,” and then adhere to all the characteristics of that period, 
the merit of this new and singular art consisting in the freedom 
from admixture of anything belonging to an earlier or later date 
than that which we profess. We venture upon these remarks that 
the uninitiated reader may understand a peculiar feature in the au- 
thority we are about to quote—the thirtieth annual report of the 
Commissioners for building New Churches. In the table of places 
where new churches are building, besides a column stating the date 
when each was begun, and another, that on which it is expected 
to be finished, we have a third devoted to the ‘style and character,” 
i. e. the date represented, whether in the 18th, 14th, or 15th cen- 
tury. Thus we find 

Place. Stuleand Character’. First stone laid. 


- Stockport, district Perpendicular 22 Aug. 
about 1420.” 1849. 


and so on through the schedule. Now a plain man naturally asks, 
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was this then the practice of those you profess to imitate? Did the 
designers, in the three centuries of “ Christian Art” itself, take a 
review of some bygone system of art, then choose their period and 
adhere to it? No, they made use of all former experience, and 

erected buildings the best that the science and art of their own 
time permitted. They were in no difficulty about mixing the fea- 
tures of different dates, because all the features they used were 
suggested by the requirements of their own date,—none adopted 
to imitate the character of another age. 

This will, we hope, guard the reader against the effect of a most 
erroneous expression now much used. We constantly hear of mo- 
dern designs imitating the spirit of the ancient; and this is gene- 
rally said of those whose spirit is most directly opposed to it. For 
the spirit of the thirteenth century designers was to do their best ; 
but thatof the nineteenth is to ape the thirteenth century's worst. 
We say their worst, because modern means necessarily require us to 
seek out chiefly the simplest (as they are called), 7. e. cheapest fea- 
tures of each kind, for which we can find precedent; so that the 
whole must needs be, after all, but a very poor imitation, very 
pinched and starved, with meanness stamped on everything. It can- 
not but be of that kind referred to by the poet. when he says, the 
“apish nation limps after in base imitation.” Again, the spirit of the 
early Gothic designers (or those we chiefly profess to imitate) was to 
decorate only with useful or necessary features, to make nothing 
merely for ornament—whereas in our imitations there is not a single 
ornamental feature, from the sham belfry that costs hundreds, down 
to the sham buttress, or waterspout, that is of any use whatever to the 
construction or purposes of the building; as, on the other hand, 
every useful or necessary object is so unsightly that we use every 
effort to dispense with or smuggle it away. 

_If then we admit the arts of the above named section and period 
of the Church to be right, and the only Christian art; the question 
still arises, how can our present imitation of them be right also? 
seeing that the two are diametrically opposed in their leading prin- 
ciples, objects, and spirit. We can only conclude that the truth now 
aimed at, consists in imitating the letter and outward form or dress 
of Gothicism (or rather of the Anglo-Romish church-building, for 
this is only one small branch of Gothicism). But yet, even confining 
ourselves to this external imitation, and measuring it by its own 
rule, we shall find some most important variations from the pattern, 
—of which we will only name two. 

A large proportion of the Gothic buildings having roofs of a 
steeper pitch than is used in other styles, the notion has arisen, 
(ever since a remark dropped we believe by Dr. Moller some years. 
ago) that this steepness is one essential point of Gothicism, or rather 
its most essential rule; though the flattest practicable roofs abound 
(in this country at least) in every period of the system, and there is 
not a cathedral aisle in England, except those at Salisbury, that 
has a roof steeper than Grecian buildings. However, we do not 
object to the conversion of a prevalent tendency into an universal 
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tule, unless it lead to the breach of some rule that was really uni- 

\ versal; which in this case it constantly does, to the entire alteration 
of the character of the buildings. The reason is this—the Gothic 
churches were much higher than the pseudo-Gothie can afford to 
be, and the-former had either no clerestory or a real clerestory, while 
the latter nearly always take a mean course between these two, b 
sporting a sham clerestory. Now, in the former buildings, the roofs 
could, in either case, be of a high proportion (as the building itself 
was) without overpowering it, or occupying more relative space than 
roofs do in the best works of all styles. In the pseudo-Gothie, on 
the contrary, the walls being cut down to suit modern economy, but 
the roofs obliged to conform to the supposed rule, we have the 
utterly new phenomenon of buildings with more roof (visible in 
every view) than wall ;—a peculiarity so striking as to form the 
main characteristic by which we distinguish at once a modern 
church from all other buildings; yet a peculiarity utterly opposed 
to medieval precedent. To such a ludicrous pitch has it run 
however, that most recent churches can only be described as a huge 
surface of slates, or irregular agglomeration of such surfaces, be- 
neath or amongst which, we presently discover some bits of Gothic 
stone-work, so Jost among or crushed under the heavy blue masses, 
that they had much better have been omitted, and the work 
—er left to appear what it virtually is,—a church of timber and 

ates. 

But a still more singular novelty in the mock-Early-English 
churches, and one which we can confidently affirm to be perfectly unpre- 
cedented, both among those of every past Christian age, and of every 
other religion in the world, is their studied disunity, or intentional 
EATON Want ofunity indeed was common to many Egyptian, 
Hindu, and other semi-barbarous temples, but it was not designed. 
‘The artists plainly did their best to obviate it, but had not the art to 
‘do so. Everywhere, till within a few years, it was esteemed a fault ; 
and it was reserved for the Victurian age to discover in it beauty or 
propriety (we have not heard which). It is now considered essential 
to a church to appear a congeries of disjointed parts, thrown to- 
gether by chance, crippled, lop-sided, and having no apparent con- 
nexion, or as little as the unity of purpose inside will possibly permit ; 
much less than in those medieval churches that have been pieced 
and patched (or rather begun to be rebuilt) half a dozen times. 
Observe that we find no medieval church which was ever begun to 
‘be either built or renovated on this principle; none for instance 
that was ever designed to have two aisles or two transept arms un- 
-equal, or the four roofs abutting against a central tower at different 
heights, or any horizontal member not either continued or repeated 
-at equal heights all round the building. Disunion, therefore, as a 
primary principle, is entirely new. These remarks may appear 
‘strong, and perhaps uncalled for. Our bald Gothic churches may 

. ‘he more satisfactory than the barrack-like buildings of the age of 
George III. But nevertheless it is necessary to receive with ex- 
treme caution the boasts now trumpeted on every side about the 
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supposed revival of old church architeeture ; fur we see that such 
revival in both the spirit and the letter at once is impossible, and 
that accordingly the former is not attempted ; that, even confining 
ourselves to the letter, the more important peculiarities of the old art 
are reversed in the new; and thus that the resemblance between this 
revival and the thing said to be revived can only be found in the 
forms of minor details, into which we have no space to enter. 
Having attempted to give an idea of the present general tendencies 
observable in this class of buildings, we proceed, as usual, to the 
Report of the Church-Building Commissioners. 

he churches erected by their aid during 1849 were 21, containing 
accommodation fur 14,793 persons, of which 10,114 seats are free. 
The churches in progress during the present year to which they 
have contributed aid, on certain conditions, are these—Ashton- 
jurta-Birmingham, pew-sittings 212, free 582, begun 24th October, 
1848.—St. Austell, Cornwall (district of Charlestown), in pews 24, 
free 550, begun 27th November, 1849.—The same (district of Tre- 
vetbyn), 308 seats, all free, begun 11th September, 1849.—Bir- 
mingham (district of St. Jude), in pews 300, free 1,082, begun in 
1850.— Birstall, Yorkshire, in pews 125, free 341, begun Ist 
January, 1850.— Bradford, Yorkshire, in pews 210, free 592, begun 
29th May, 1849.— St. Breage, Cornwall, 467 seats, all free, begun 
4th July, 1849.—Bristol (district of Weir), 842 seats in all, 634 
free, begun 8th March, 1850.— West Brompton, Middlesex, 500 
seats, 167 free, begun 2nd August, 1849.—Rury, Lancashire, 528 
seats, 210 free, begun December, 1849.—Cadorton, Glamorgan- 
shire, 300 seats, 252 free, begun 27th June, 1849.—Chard, Somer- 
set, 305 seats, all free, begun 18th June, 1850.—Charlton, Kent, 
841 seats, 491 free, begun 4th October, 1849.— Chorley, Lancashire, 
816 seats, 648 free, begun 5th September, 1849.— Croydon, Surrey, 
786 seats, 493 free, begun 12th September, 1849.— West Derby, 
Lancashire, 1,000 seats, 500 free, begun 17th May, 1850.— Duffield, 
Derbyshire, 600 seats, 448 free, begun June, 1849.—Frodsham, 
Cheshire, 349 seats, 294 free, begun 7th August, 1849.—Gresford, 
Denbighshire, 384 seats, all free, begun in 1850.—Leeds (district of 
All Saints), 756 seats, all free, begun 9th October, 1849.—The 
same (district of Little London), 700 seats, all free, begun in 1850. 
—Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, 503 seats, all free, begun 5th Decem- 
ber, 1849.—Manchester (Heaton Mersey), 497 seats, 248 free, begun 
November, 1846.— St. Pancras, London (Haverstock Hill), 1,425 
seats, 979 free, begun August, 1849.—Rochdale, Langashire, 600 
seats, 350 free, begun 12th July, 1849.— Sheffield (disttict of Moor- 
fields), 972 seats, 577 free, begun 29th October, 1849.—Stockport, 
GO8 seats, 402 free, begun 22nd August, 1849.—Stoke Damerel 
(district of St. James’s), Devonport, 1,098 seats, all free, begun 25th 
July, 1849.—The same (St. Mary’s district), 809 seats, all free, 
begun 2nd April, 1850.—The same (St. Paul's district), 741 seats, 
all free, begun 25th July, 1849.— Wednesbury, Staffordshire, 635 
seats, 446 free, begun 3rd May, 1850.— Westminster (Great Peter 
Street), 1,209 seats, 909 free, begun 8th November, 1849.— 
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Whalley, Lancashire, 500 seats, 399 free, begun 29th March, 
1850, 

It thus appears that the average number accommodated in one 
church is 682. When we consider that, in the open air,and in many 
buildings, an ordinary voice can be readily understood by six 
times this number; it is natural to ask, why (in populous districts) 
should six buildings be required for what can, and often has been 


effected by one; or why should the Stoke Damerel people, for in-— 


stance, have to build and endow three churches, before they can 
enjoy the blessing of 2,143 sittings ?—a very moderate number for 
one of the cheap churches of the last century, and a very small one 
for a lecture-room.—The answer is, that a single church really 
available for this number could not have passed for a 14th century 
work. The buildings in which 4,000 may be addressed, are de- 
signed expressly for speaking and hearing; but medieval churches 
(and consequently also mock-medieval ones) were not designed for 
this purpose, but for masses and processions ; and are therefore so little 
fitted for the use to which they are now put, that we doubt whether 
the largest even will often serve for raore than 500 to hear intelli- 


gibly. Indeed, if the capacity of new churches were measured by. | 
the number of available sittings only, the above average would be con- | 


siderably reduced ; for small as these structures may generally be, 
most of them are still too large for every one to hear and understand. 

Of the above 33 churches, one (Charlton) professes to be Roman-. 
esque “of the 11th century,” all the rest Gothic; viz., two (Chard 
and Charlton) “ of the 12th century;’’ eleven, of different periods 
in the 18th century ; fourteen of the 14th; and two (Ashton-juxta- 
Birmingham and Steckport) of the 15th. Of the remaining three 
(Bury, Manchester, and Haverstock Hill) the period is not speci- 


fied ; but the latter seems chiefly to represent that of about 1300,. 


‘The estimated expense averages 31651., varying from 925/. to 97501., 
that of the building last named, which was opened in October, 
1850. This church is remarkable for a chancel, divided by pillars, 
like a cathedral Lady-chapel. The gallery, from the lowness of the 


aisles, is a deformity. Remove this, and the interior has considerable. 


elegance... 

The churches erected without the assistance of the Commissioners 
are so numerous, that we can only mention a few of the principal. 
One at Leeds is remarkable for being the first in this country, since 


the Reformation, constructed in the Gothic manner ; all our other. 


modern works, called Gothic, being merely decorated iu that-style, 


or rather dressed in representations of its structural features which, | 


for them, are purely superfluous. The greater decorum and air of 


reality to be expected in such a work is obvious. Indeed there is 


no reason why it should not resemble the ancient churches, in having 
no sham features, or motiveless peculiarities—the buttresses being 
not mere. ornaments, but built to abut the useful vaulting; the 
window grouping, or tracing, not: merely adapted to look Gothic, 
but to fit and agree with the same vaulting, and with the. general 
construction, &c., This building is in the form and style of the 
Temple Church choir. 
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Of the churches completed 
this yearin London, the most 
important is that in Roches- 
ter-row, Westminster, already 
mentioned as a remarkable 
instance of individual libe- 
rality. It is certainly the 
most complete, and probably 
the most costly wack of the 
kind erected since St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea (one of the first at- 
tempts at modern Gothic), 
which it greatly excels in 
purity of style. It represents 
a church of the time of Ed- 
ward II., with all its features 
(except the vaulting for which 
they were contrived), and all 
its appendages in the same 
style, with very few excep- 
tions (which might be sup- 
posed added in the 15th cen- 
tury). The interior is large 
enough to contain many more 
than are within hearing of the 
pulpit, and has no galleries, 
not even at the west end, 
which, for want of some such 
addition, looks poor and thin. 
The windows have excellent 
tracery and ylass painting, in 
which the rude quaintness of 
the early efforts is represented 
very faithfully. We subjoin 
a view of the tower, which 
contains a clock and belfry 
of the ancient completeness, 
and is externally one of the 
finest modern compositions 
of its kind. The spire is of 
stone; and being very slender, 
and considerably higher than 
the tower on which it stands, 
has an effect not graceful at 
a distance, but greatly im- 
proving in a near view, where 
the perspective tends to equal- 
ize the two heights, and to 
diminish the acuteness of the spire. It has ribs on the angles which, 
though seldom afforded to a modern spire, are most essential to every 
stone one, which otherwise has the apparent mass and heaviness of 
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an obelisk, and reminds one of that master-stroke of absurdity, St. 
Luke’s, Old-street. 

The wretched district of Westminster, to which Miss Coutts’s 
church has been so acceptable a boon, has been fertile in other 
new buildings for pious and educational purposes ; and at the foot 
of Vauxhall Bridge, another church is being erected by private 
liberality. It is cruciform, with a central tower, and the details are 
mostly from the purest period of English-Gothic architecture, that 
of Edward I. The modern peculiarity of disjointedness, how- 
ever, is most thoroughly carried out by the roofs being clustered 
together at half a dozen different levels, no two alike in piteh, and 
the windows of every form, from the most lofty and slender, to the 
most broad and dumpy. The whole will pyramidize, and form a 
very picturesque group from some pcints of view. 
~ At Heptonstall, Yorkshire, is a very fair imitation of the style of 
parish church used in the 15th century. The clerestory is high 
enough to admit windows of nearly the same proportion as the 
others, instead of the stunted dwarfs usually placed there, and is 
altogether plainly a clerestory for use, to light the centre of the in- 
terior, and not to ape an ancient peculiarity. To the sides near 
the west end are attached two porches; to the west end, a flat- 
topped tower, with pierced battlements and pinnacles; and to the 
east, a large chancel, or rather Lady-chapel, and two side chapels. 
The ground falling in this direction, the chancel floor is raised 
higher than usual, and leaves room for a vestry beneath it. 

Christchurch, at Penrith, is similar to this in style and arrange- 
ment, but without a tower. It may be observed, that though the 
* perpendicular” style, or that of England in the 15th century, is 
only a very debased adaptation of the Gothic to meaner modes 
of building, and lower mechanical art, still its choice now, in 
preference to earlier models, evinces judgment; for though a 
modern version of this “ After-Gothic” may be called an imitation 
of an iwitation, still, if we must appropriate a ready-made style, 
this is better fitted both for our purposes and for our resources than 
any previous style. Indeed the nearer anything approaches our 
own time, the nearer also does it come to our requirements, and our 
limited artistic abilities and scarcity of skilled labour; so that the 
latest forms of this or any system of art, will be those we can most 
nearly and successfully imitate. 

Roman Catholic churches seem to be distinguished from these on 
the national faith, at present, only by the occupation of niches that, 
in the latter, would be left vacant. It is remarkable, however, that 
they all seem to affect the style of one period; viz. the first half of 
the 14th century, their designers apparently disdaining the repre- 
sentation of either an immature or a declining form of art; but 
fixing always on the fully-developed Gothic, just at the turning- 
point of its career. A chapel in Farm-street, May Fair, is peculiar, 
its style having a continental character, especially in the tracery, 
which is varied in each window. The front, which looks south, is 
rich, and much resembles, in composition, that of Beauvais Cathe- 
dral. . There are no aisles; and the interior has the old lofty pro- 
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portion, with the windows placed high, and altogether much like 
St. Catherine’s in the Regent’s Park. There is a remarkable absence 
of shabbiness, and a free use of both glass-painting and opaque 
polychromy ; but the roofs being of deeper hues than anything else, 
destroys the effect that might be expected. A larger church ot 
equal pretensions, and with a tower and spire, is being erected at 
Greenwich. Another at Sheffield is chiefly noticeable for the ex- 
treme degree to which irregularity and picturesyue patching is 
carried, and perhaps consistently, in what is really a cluster of 
chapels. On the whole, though it has been truly said, that a real 
Gothic church, even in ruins, “ is nearer converting one to Popery, 
than all the regular pageantry of Roman domes;”’ no Protestant 
need fear any such effect from the resuscitative attempts yet made ; 
for the very presence among us of the originals gives to these coun- 
terfeits, no less than to our own, an air of imbecility that must, in 
each case (to a spectator of the other persuasion) be more provoca- 
tive of ridicule than any other feeling. 

One of the most novel features of the present and two or three 
preceding years has been, the application of more than mere scenic 
display to the chapels of sara 200% of dissenters. The Wesleyans 
have now five or six edifices in London, clothed in the Gothic dress 
of various periods, and following the usual arrangement of a me- 
dizval church, with the exception of having no tower, and no ex- 
tensive chancel (resembling in this respect the churches erected 
between the Reformation and the late abandonment of church 
design). The average capacity of these buildings is for 1,300 
persons. One, nearly facing St. John’s, Clerkenwell, affects the 
complete Gothic above, and has a neat original front, but very thin. 
The tyranny of precedent seems not confined to the National Church, 
if we may judge by a Congregational Chapel near Haverstock Hill, 
which, for the sake of ‘* orientation,’ is made to turn its back on 
the thoroughfare and chief approach; and that back, moreover, 
singularly back-like, for what is usually regarded as the most sacred 
part of the edifice. All the rest is somewhat ornate. 


3. ror Epvucation, SclENcE, AND ART. 


The North Surrey Industrial Schools, at Penge, of which we give 
a view, are intended forthe pauper children of twenty-seven parishes, 
and may be hailed as the introduction of probably a greatly im- 
proved system. The buildings are, it will be seen, _— and 
compact ; and nearly as plain as possible, though évery window 
has a stone architrave, which the smallness of scale would not 
allow us to show. The small detached building is-both plainer and 
more pleasing in its proportions, bearing some resemblance of 
character to Wren’s excellent but much neglected work, Chelsea 
Hospital, in which he produced more effect with less means than in 
any other of his buildings. With regard to the main building, 
though its treatment in general is good, we regret to see its angles 
disfigured by an addition of very questionable character. 
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The melancholy event that tcok place 
at the late Mr. Drouett’s Pauper School, 
Lower Tooting, at the early part of last 
year, attracted the attention of the public 
and the government, to the manner in 
which those establishments were con- 
ducted, and in consequence an Act of 
parliament (7 & 8 Vict. c. 101) was 
passed to enable Poor Law Boards of 
Guardians to form district Unions for 
the erection of Schools away from Work- 
houses, four the education of pauper 
children. 

The Guardians of the Wandsworth 
and Clapham, Croydon, Kingston, Rich- 
mond and Lewisham Unions, were the 
first to set a good example to the rest of 
the country, by the formation of the 
North Surrey School district under the 
said Act, to which was afterwards joined 
the parish of Chelsea, Middlesex ; and 
for efficiently carrying out their object 
they purchased 50 acres of jand adjoin- 
ing the Anerly Station of the Croydon 
Railway, at the price of 3,300/. and they 
have had erected, under the directions of 
their architect, Mr. Charles Lee, of Gold- 
en Square, suitable buildings for the ac- 
commodation of 600 children, at a cost 
of 15,0002. 

_This establishment is strictly indus- 
trial, and no pauper officers or servants 
are allowed on the premises; this being 
important to prevent the contamination 
consequent on contact with adult paupers, 
There are also three distinct divisions, 
viz., for boys, for girls, and for infants. 

The buildings comprise three large 
schools, and elass-rooms, with apartments 
for two school-masters, two school-mis- 
tresses, and for infant school-master and 
mistress, also for trade-masters, steward, 
matron, other officers and domestics, with 
dining-room (capable of containing 600 
children), chapel, chaplain’s room for 
examining and instructing the children, 
hoard room, work and store rooms, two 
receiving wards for the retention of ind 
children for 24 hours (or until examined by the Medical Officer), 
with bath and washing rooms, and rooms adjoining for the baking 
and deposit of the children’s own clothes ; also two kitchens, bakery, 
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six lavatories, two plunging and othcs baths—up stairs there até 
fourteen dormitories, with lavatories and conveniences adjoining 
each ; also a bed-room for an officer or servant, so that no dormitory 
is left without proper superintendence. 

The laundry is a detached building, with accommodation for 40 
girls to wash, with ironing, mangling, mending and drying rooms, 
with drying and airing closets: adjoining, there are rooms for re- 
making, washing, and drying beds. 

The Infirmary is an isolated building, and contains seven wards, 
with two day and night rooms, for nurses, kitchen, surgery, two 
bath rooms, wash-house, and laundry. 

The buildings are warmed throughout by a hot-water apparatus, 
placed in the centre under the dining room, frum which 4-inch cast- 
iron i are fixed, in large air-flues, for the circulation of hot 
water the whole extent of the ground-floor of the buildings; from 
these air-flues, vertical flues are formed in the walls to convey the 
warmed air into the various rooms and dormitories ; the large air- 
flues are supplied by a shaft with cold air. Ventilation is effected 
by the vitiated air being conveyed by vertical flues from the various 
rooms, &c., into a continuous chamber formed in the roofs, com- 
municating with a shaft 120 feet high, by which means all vitiated 
air is drawn out of the rooms; the smoke from the hot-water appa- 
ratus, kitchen fire, and cooking boilers, enters the shaft, and forms 
the motive power for ventilation. 

There are large enclosed play-grounds for boys, girls, and 
infants, with large sheds in each, for use in wet weather ; also dis- 
tinct airing grounds for invalid boys and girls; likewise a pleasure- 
garden for the sole use of the girls. | 

The farm buildings, which are erected at a short distance from 
the main buildings, comprise a bailiff’s house, wash-house, dairy, 
cow-house for 12 cows, root-heuse, barn, hay-house, tool and im- 
plement houses, stable, cart and chaise houses, slaughter-house, 
piggeries, and hen-houses; the cow-house and dairy are separated 
from the-other buildings for teaching the girls dairy-work. 

Adjoining the farm buildings, gas-works are erected, where gas 
is manufactured for lighting the whole of the buildings, by night as 
well as by day, this being thought essential. 

About seven acres of the ground are laid out as kitchen-garden, 
for teaching boys gardening ; and the rest of the land is to be cul- 
tivated by the boys entirely. 

The northern schools for the parish of St. Martin’s-jn-the-Fields, 
designed by Mr. Wild, present a facade (part of which is shown 
opposite) that we cannot but regard with great pleasure as seeming to 
indicate an aim altogether different from, ind higher than, that of 
the architecture of the day, an aim after no less than reality in 
building art, an attempt to banish all pretences, and to revive a 
species of design which we had thought long extinct in this country, 
viz., that in which the ornaments were useful, and the useful parts 
ornamenta]. We discover in it neither the mimicry of a style, nor 
the preposterous conceit of displaying novelty for the sake of novelty, 
rejecting the teaching of the past, and pitting the designer's own ex- 
perience against that of the world. 
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The front consists of nine equal arches (on the ground floor), the 
extreme but one, at each end, being the entrances. The most sin- 
gular feature is, the use of the pointed arch in a building not affect- 
ing medievalism ; and it certainly seems strange that if, as all 
admit, the introduction of this kind of arch in the 12th century, 
was a structural improvement, whatever reasons then led to it must 
have equal force now. The laws of nature are not changed. In the 
arrangement of the second tier of arches, however, we find a struc- 
tural falsehood. One chief use of the early poet arch in churches, 
was to enable a second tier to be supported, as here, twice as nu- 
merous as the first ; but it did so by receiving a pillar over each pier 
of the lower range, and over the apex of each of its arches; where- 
as here the second range of piers stand over the parts least fitted 
to bear them. The details, however, to both ranges are most stu- 
diously and admirably designed. Everything gives almost the idea, 
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of a finished style, or something that has grown up out of the pro- 
gressive advancement of a school of artists, instead of the unaided 
efforts of one. There are, however, some apparently useless affec- 
tations. If we may not so designate the slightly horse-shoe form of 
the great arches (which, for the first time, we lew perceive to be 
rather a grace than not) at least the jointing of the bricks composing 
them is a labour for which we can see no object. The joints being 
all drawn to one point, as in a circular arch, every brick requires tu 
be differently cut, instead of all being alike. Wehaveseen the same 
thing. represented in some Eastern buildings where, the material 
being stone, it involved no extra labour, but yet was structurally false. 
The proportion of window to wall, in this building, is very small, 
except in the top story, which is a covered playground, opening to 
the front by a colonnade. It may be doubted whether this is suited 
to our climate and a northern aspect. There is also considerable 
flatness for want of a more prominent cornice or eaves, and the or- 
namental string-courses give the idea of pasteboard. Nearly all 
these defects would vanish in a more southerly climate so com- 
pletely, that it seems as though the contriver had mistaken his 
latitude by about 20°, every fault lying so consistently in the 
same direction. As an apparent attempt, however, at a higher 
species of design than has been in use for perhaps centuries, this 
work is a remarkable one, and highly creditable. 

The Wesleyan Normal and Practising Schools, Westminster, are 
an extensive range of buildings, disposed quite in the collegiate 
manner, round two large quadrangles. It has also playgrounds 
distinct from these. The style, which is called Tudor, appears to 
consist in the application of battlements and monsters; of which 
latter, though very few of them are real gargoyles, there are enough 
to serve that purpose, we should think, for half London. We doubt 
if any building ever had so large a proportion of its cost devoted to 
them ; for they really form its sole ornaments, if we except a few 
mock buttresses at the entrance, and in the first quadrangle. 

The Kingswood School, Bath, also built by the Wesleyans, and 
designed by Mr. James Wilson, F.S.A., occupies a space of 15,000 
square feet, in the form of the letter H. ‘The principal entrance 
in the south front of the cross bar leads into a square groined hall, 
with the staircase beyond it, and spacious corridors lead right and 
left to the other parts of the building, which include a senior schoo!- 
reom and dining-hall, in the front wings of the H, each 75 feet by 
30, and 22 feet 6 inches high. In the centre of the puilding is a 
tower, 82 feet high, with pierced battlements, and in-its lower part an 
oriel of two stories, over the entrance. On each side are other bay 
windows, and at the ends of the wings, others of a different form. 
The whole is in the richest variety of the domestic Tudor style ; the 
windows having labels springing from carved corbels, and foliated 
archlets to every light. This fine school is for 150 students. It 
stands in a most salubrious and commanding site, on the summit of 
Lansdowne Hill, and is to have a series of terraced lawns before its 
south front. 
~ The Scottish National Gallery, on the artificial ground called the 
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Mound, beneath Edinburgh Castle, is a perfectly symmetrical 
building, in what may be called the Germano-classic style, or that 
which the Germans have lately appropriated to buildings of this 
kind ; because Gothe having casually dropped the singular remark 
that “columns and windows will never agree,” it followed (in 
direct contravention of all precedent, even Athenian precedent itself) 
that Grecian features were inapplicable to any fabric with windows ; 
and as a gallery of art is the only building in which these openings 
can be dispensed with, of course it was exclusively appropriated 
to Hellenism, and Hellenism to it. We cannot but think however, 
that Grecian purity (as it is called) would be less violated by win- 
dows for which there 7s precedent, than by dressing up a plain wall 
with a row of pilasters, for which there is none. ‘The pilasters, we 
know, are passed off by calling them ante ; but they have no right 
to that designation. The difference between ante and pilasters con- 
sists, not in their style of decoration, but in their use and position. 
The ante is simply an artistic mode of correcting (without any use- 
less addition) the unfinished appearance of a wall terminating 
abruptly, a case that does not occur in modern building ; so that we 
have no real ante, and want none. af 
The ornaments of the Scottish Gallery (which without them 
would be simply a rectangular block), consist of these ranges. of 
pilasters, and stx porticoes (a number almost unparalleled) attached 
to the four angles and the centres of the long sides. The two latter 
are hexastyle, the others tetrastyle, and on a smaller scale. The 
order throughout is Ionic (with the substitution, of course, of plain 
surfaces for the sculptured ones, or zophorsisand tympanum). 


4. Buitpines ror Purposes. 


The chief event of the: year, in the progress of the Palace of 
Parliament, has been the completion of the intended permanent 
House of Commons ; and though (from its failure to satisfy expec- 
tation as regards hearing) it is now undergoing a radical change, 
and a chapter on “ public improvements ” cannot be said to have 
any business with architectural still-births, .yet the uncommon 
splendour and doubtless well-studied design of this untimely pro- 
duction renders some account of it necessary, if only to introduce 
and explain the appearance it may finally assume. It bore so much 
resemblance to the House of Lords, that (the latter being described 
in the ‘Companion for 1848’) it will be sufficient to record the 
chief differences therefrom. The three arches forming each end of 
the room, instead of containing spaces for fresco-painting, were 
fitted like windows, with: mullions and “ perpendicular” tracery, 
invisibly closed by plate glass, and having behind them two galleries 
for strangers ; one level with the sill, and another with the transom. 
Within the House are shallow galleries projecting from the sides 
and Speaker's end, but a very deep one (of six rows of seats) at the 
bar end ; and. this rising with a considerable slope, reduced the three 
window-like openings above it.to a. much shorter proportion than 
the corresponding frescoes at the House of Lords. The side win- 
dows are twice as numerous as at’ that building, each severy or 
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compartment (marked out by the beams of the ceiling) containing 
two windows, side by side, of two lights each, instead of one of five 
lights. This gave greater richness, intricacy, and grace to the sides, 
but at the expense of unity and harmony in the whole; for the end 
apertures being so broad, and the side windows so tall and slender, 
gave two such opposite characters to the side and end, that they 
could not appear of a piece, as they do at the House of Lords, 
where the repetition of equal severies round the whole gives a 
degree of classic simplicity and unity. The ceiling was similar to 
those. of all the other large apartments, but having no polychromy, 
and the light hue of new oak, its mouldings (as well as those of the 
stonework, also left bare) displayed all their native grace, which 
_ particoloured ornament quite disguises and supersedes. This splen- 
did edifice being found unsatisfactory for hearing, a temporary 
ceiling, several feet helow the first, and similar to that of Dr. Reid’s 
house, was tried with success, aud is now being replaced by a per- 
manent and decorative one. This, of course, must involve an entire 
re-arrangemeut of the general design (all intended for a room of 
different proportions), and however well patched up, this hall can 
never now be called a complete work. After all, the Commons will 
never again have a meeting place, either so convenient, graceful, or 
noble, as that which they enjoyed for tlie first three centuries of their 
history, in Henry IIIs “Capitulum incomparabile,” the Abbey 
Chapter- House. 
_ OF the Victoria Tower the third story (or first containing win- 
dows) is completed by a cornice similar to that finishing the other 
stories ; and the fourth begun by a course of panelling in squares, 
the same as that with which the others commenced. The three 
arched windows of each face now produce somewhat of the grand 
effect which they always do in such a situation (of which the west 
tower at Ely is an instance), but are too shallow to have all the 
effect that highly shaded drawings and engravings led us to expect. 
The central towet begins to appear, the first story being a light vc- 
tagon lantern, rising from a stone pyramidal roof (like that of the, 
Abbey kitchen at Glastonbury), which forms the exterior of the very 
massive groined cupola of the central hall. ‘The south side of “ St. 
Stephen's Porch” is now complete, and its upper parts. (the lower 
being still concealed) give promise of a singular composition, more 
varied and piquant than the rest of the exterior. The vast opening 
of the window (brought furward from the south end of the hall) 
seems to have suggested that, for harmony sake, the wings also 
should have more opening than now, and they present tiers of open 
arches, which (if they can but remain as at present, unglazed) will 
be very effective. . 

The new buildings now finished in the Tower of London have been 
erected in the most massive and fire-proof manner, iron beams, joists, 
&c., replacing the science of ancient and the timber of modern 
builders. The exterior is entirely of stone, and in general form has 
great boldness and breadth ; but all this is, of course, sadly broken in 
upon by vulgar modern necessities (for the building is in part a bar- 
rack), especially the numerous windows, which being alike and equal 
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‘The New Buildings in the Tower of London. 
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on every tier, no disguise whatever cag counteract that unpleasant 
expression always produced by this equidistant dotting of square 
holes ; and which, from the buildings in which it originated, we call 
the factory character, though it might now with more reason be called 
the English. 

The Jewel-House, at the east end of this pile, is worth the atten- 
tion of villa builders. But the most novel combination of one charac- 
ter with another style, is to be seen in an appendage to the west side 
of the White Tower, which may be described as a stone castellar 
verandah, On the whole, though it will doubtless be thought by 
some that the Tower is aL. and the new works “in keeping” 
with their situation ; we cannot but think that, as the character of the 
old remains (or at least the oldest) in absolute-unpretence, total ab- 
sence of any kind of representation, or of anything not required by 
their own. purposes ; if the new could have possessed these same 
qualities, though we admit their design on sucha principle would 
have been far more troublesome and difficult, and yet their expense 
far less, though they might have had neither battlement, machico- 
lation, nor loop-hole; still they would have been more truly “ in 
keeping” with the White Tower. ie 

The Small-Pox Hospital, Highgate, of which we give a view, 
enjoys the finest kind of situation possible for any building, viz. 
about halfway up a slope,-facing the south. It is arranged with 
much compactness and unity, and presents from the distance a neat 
outline, and, on a nearer inspection, good common-sense (details, 
though too much crowding. The openings bear so large a propor- 
tion to the wall, that every opportunity of obtaining’@ breadth of 
mass or plain surface should have been seized on. e long panels 
fur inscriptions, and the stone quoins atevery external angle, might 
certainly have been omitted with advantage: 

New street buildings, in.provincial towns, still affect chiefly the 
fashion set by the Travellers and Reform Club-Houses, of a treat- 
ment somewhat Florentine; but the majority of them have only 
served to prove that the success of this treatment#bsolutely requires 
some refinement of taste, and eye for ‘proportions, which seem 
(though never reduced to rule) to be even motevtmportant in this 


astylar composition than in’any other. Indeed otherkind of ar- 
chitecture seems so entirely dependent on this refinement, and to 
become so whpleasing im its absence. 
The branch of the Bank of England, at Darlington, by Mr. I. 
Middleton, is said to be a convenient building, and finished within 
the estimate. The front, thotigl consisting only of the ordinary 
dwelling-honse fagade, of three stories (above ground) and three 
equal openings in each, has yet considerable elegance of propor- 
tions, though a greater width in the extreme piers (which are only 
equal to the others) would have been beiter. The style of detail 
most resembles that of the beautiful Palazzo Pandolfini, and alto- 
gether is very satisfactory, so that the work may rank with any of 
its style in this country. 7 


The New Corn Market, Edinburgh, is an iron and glass shed, 
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The New Small Pox Hospital at Highgate. 
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in the manner of a railway station, 152 feet long, and 98 feet broad, 
in three spans, roofed with glass tiles. To the end next the street is 
applied a building 60 feet high, forming the fagade, which is in the 
Style above-mentioned, with a capanile attached to one side. 

The Exchange at Wolverhampton, by Mr. G. Robinson, consists 
of a well-proportioned hall, a double cube of 50 feet, with a central 
cupola, 35 feet in diameter, and to the ends are attached lower 
buildings containing a library and news-room. The whole, there- 
fore, forms a pyramidal group, of which the front is 160 feet wide, 
and the apex 109 feet high. The site being very sloping, the base- 
ment (containing stores) is high, and by avoiding — windows in 
its front a proper appearance of solidity is obtained. The treatment 
of the whole may be called Palladian, the features are good and on 
a bold scale; but there is much breaking up, and modern-church- 
like disunion, especially in the low wings. The high central build- 
ing has a full entablature all round, and a roof forming real (not 
mock) pediments over the ends. The front is broken into seven 
portions, advancing more and more from the ends to the centre ; the 
three middle ones being marked out by four Corinthian columns, of 
which the two central support a pediment, and the whole space 
between them is occupied by the lofty arched entrance, from which 
ascents, right and left, lead up to those of the main hall. Its in- 
terior has a deeply coved and panelled ceiling; the main beams 
being supported by Corinthian pilasters, having between them a 
reversed arcade, 

The proposal of much polychrome decoration in this and other 
buildings at present, evinces at least a liberal profusion; for, of all 
kinds of ornament, one which (in the atmosphere of our towns) calls 
for renewal every few months, is certainly the most costly. Of the 
bad effect of not first counting this cost, but setting up such deco- 
ration where we cannot afford to keep it in repair, the Royal Ex- 
change, London, is a standing warning. 

Two prisons of great extent are rising in opposite outskirts of the 
capital, one on Wandsworth Common, and one near Holloway. 
Both consist of lofty ranges of cellular buildings diverging from a 
central body, and contrived precisely like those at Pentonville, but 
the Holloway prison has four (of the five) ranges parallel, thus 
giving up the advantage of seeing them all from one supervisor's 
room. This immense pile, also, presents so much stonework and 
Gothicism throughout its whole extent, that it will excel in 
splendour even the felons’ palace at Reading, and will be the most 
ornamental (as well as largest) building for miles round. 


5. Private Buitpines. 


Cliefden House, near Maidenhead, is being rebuilt, with a resto- 
ration of that fine design of Inigo Jones, which formed the river 
front bf Old Somerset House, the destruction of which has often 
been regretted by the admirers of our first classic architect. The 
situation, upon an architecturally fronted terrace much longer than 
the house itself, seems well adapted, presenting some analogy to the 
place of the original. Mr. Barry is conducting the work. 
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While we have here to rejoice over the recovery of one of the 
finest works of the early Anglo-classic school, supposed to be lost, a 
little further on the sane road we have to mourn the loss of another. 
Caversham House, near Reading, which, except its colonnaded wings, 
was destroyed by fire last year, is rebuilt in so very common-place 
(not to say mean) a fashion, compared with the splendour of those 
appendages, that, unless they be removed, it will be placed nearly 
in the ridiculous plight of the official’s house at Greenwich, that 
terminates and forms the central point of the finest architectural 
vista in the country. . 

The Amey and Navy Club-House at length exposes its finished 
exterior, and with its huge toppling load strikes terror and amaze- 
ment into such passengers of Pall Mall as may be accustomed to 
architecture that admits such a thing as measure, and the possibi- 
lity of such things as excess and defect thereof. 

t is just to observe, however, that this extravaganza did not 
appear in the design, but was the effect of influences that reached 
our gallant defenders during the progress of the work. Mr. Ruskin’s 
‘ Lamps’ said something about the grand effect of a frowning 
brow, and a building “ beetling o’er its base,” which must forthwith 
be attempted, without. considering whether there was anything to 
beetle over, anything corresponding with the brow in expression. 
Italian precedent was found for the cornice of an upper order being 
proportioned, not to the order itself, but to the entire building, but 
then the frieze had not been exaggerated too ; and either the stories 
were all columnar, or they had in some other way a decided con- 
nexion, and suggested vertical lines from the ground to the summit; 
whereas, here, the two stories are as distinct and different as pos- 
sible, so that the mind can by no effort refer the cornice to the 


whole building, but only to the upper story, to which the other 
seems a mere pedestal. 


6. BuILDINGs. 


On this head we have losses rather than.gains to record. In 
London the neatest, most artistic, and most real station front, that 
of the Brighton line, has disappeared to make room apparently for 
one of less merit, with an addition also of a row of ugly houses and 
shops. The Great Northern Station at present consists only of 
temporary sheds. On leaving the terminus, this road, quickly 
entering a deep cutting, passes nearly at right angles under the 
Camden Town and West India Docks branch, here on an embank- 
ment, so that the difference of level between the two is considera- 
ble. The bridge, in seven spans, promised to be a striking ornament 
to the neighbourhood, but it is now crossed by tubular beams, and 
though arches were turned over the other openings, they fell and 
are now being replaced by the same ungraceful and unpicturesque 
covering. 

We have unfortunately to announce that the grand design of 
which a partial view and description were given last year, has 
proved (as was then suspected) merely a flight of fancy. Its pro- 
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jectors indeed began to build but were unable to finish ; and New- 
castle, instead of an edifice of which any capital might have been 
proud, has only the disgrace of a mutilated monument to show how 
** vaulting ambition doth o’erleap itself.” Before sketching, fancy- 
ing, or even supposing a single line towards design, there is always 
an immense mass of work to be done, which ought to be done with 
the minds of all concerned free from every preconceived plan; and 
ought to embrace far more than it uonalis does. If we could but 
ascertain completely what is to be done, before beginning to con- 
sider how, and then settle completely how it is to + done, before 
beginning to do it, we are convinced we should not so continually 
miscarry. 


XV.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 
From October 1849 to November 1850. 


Correction.— Under the date of September 15 in last year’s Chronicle 
of Occurrences it is stated that the sum 6,000,000/. in gold dust from 
California and dollars from Valparaiso was lodged in the Bank of Eng- 
land. This statement, taken with many misgivings from a paragraph 
which went the round of the town and country papers, has been contra- 
dicted by a gentleman connected with the Bank, who in a note to the 
editor of the British Almanac and Companion states that the total amount 
of specie from America lodged in the Bank on the day in question was 
2,600,000 dollars, including 130,000/. worth of Californian gold. 

Oct. 20, 1849. A united British and Chinese force attacks the pirate 
chief Shap-ng-tsai inthe Bay of Tonquin, and destroys 58 piratical junks, 
manned by 3,000 men, and mounting 1,200 guns. 

28. The British fleet under Sir W. Parker anchors in Basika Bay. 

Nov. 3. The Hungarian and Polish refugees leave Widdin for Shum- 
la.—The Sultan presents M. de Lamartine with a large estate (above 8,000 
acres), within a few leagues of Smyrna. 

5. Russia demands the expulsion of the Hungarian refugees from 
Turkey; Austria asks for their imprisonment ; the British fleet enters the 
Dardanelles. 

7. Inauguration of Queen’s College, Cork. 

12. Austria protests against the confederate alliance of Prussia with 
some of the smaller German States ; and against the convocation of a par- 
liament of these states at Erfurt. 

13. The British fleet leaves its anchorage below the inner castle of the 
Dardanelles, and retires to Basika Bay. 

14. The American mail brings news of the transference of the Canadian 
seat of government from Montreal to Toronto. 

15. This day, by royal proclamation, observed throughout the United 
Kingdom as a day of thanksgiving for the cessation of cholera ; collections 
made in all the churches in aid of various charitable institutions. 

16. The Turin chambers adopt a proposal to postpone the debate on 
the treaty of peace with Austria in opposition to the government. The 
chambers were consequently dissolved on the 21st instant. 

19. A great parliamentary and financial reform meeting held in the 
Music Hall, Edinburgh, to receive a deputation from the National Parlia- 
mentary and Financial Reform Association.—A deficit of above 50,000/. 
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in the Rochdale savings’ bank discovered on the death of Mr. G. Haworth, 
who had been actuary to the bank for 20 years. 

20. The Cape Town papers received this day announce the arrival in 
September of the convict-ship ‘ Neptune,’ from Bermuda, the organiza- 
tion of the inhabitants to prevent the convicts being landed, or any provi- 
sions being supplied to the vessel, and the application of the sores! 
leaders to the governor to send the ship away. 

- 21. The Indian mail announces the arrest of the Sikh chiefs, who were 
brought to Lahore on a charge of treason. 

22. The King of Prussia protests against the constitution granted by. the 
Grand Duke of. Mecklenburgh- Schwerin. 

24. A convention for re-establishing friendly relations between Great 
Britain and the Argentine Republic signed. 

26. A large meeting of the Metropolitan and National Freehold Land 
Society held in the London Tavern, London, to take measures for carry- 
ing into active and immediate operation the principles of the freehold land 
movement. Mr, Cobden addressed the meeting at great length.—Cape 
Town papers of September 28 announce that the Anti-Convict Association 
were carrying out their resolution to ‘‘ starve” the governor into compli- 
ance with the demand to send away the convicts from the shores of that 
colony.—A numerous meeting held in Glasgow City Hall to hear a depu- 
tation from thé National Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association. 
A committee was appointed to co-operate with the association.—Zaatcha 
stormed by the French ; the Arab gatrisom refusing to surrender were all 
put to the sword. 
~ 29. Advices fbi the Sandwich Islands, of the date ‘August 27, state 

‘that the French admiral demanded of the Hawaiian government. to admit 
French brandy, ‘according to the treaty of March 26, 1846; that,.the de- 
mand was no ‘coimplied with ; and that in consequence the French yanded, 

seized the fort, and spiked the guns.” 
~ Dec. 1. The Irish Grand Orange Lodge issues a report relating 40 the 

armament of the orangemen by the government in 1848, 

2.- Death’ ‘of, the’ Queen Dowager Adelaide, relict. of William Iv., at 
Bentley Priory, Stanmore ;' she was born: Aug. 13, maine and married to 
the Duke of Clarence July 11, 1818. 

.5. A convention for the establishment of a wusteain union signed at 
Venice between’ Austria, Modena, Lucca, and Parma.—At the Newport 
Pagnell Protectionist’ meeting, Mr. D'Israeli develops his plan for:the 
relief of the agriculturalists by the establishment of a sinking: fund, to be 
maintained by a duty on foreign imports. 

11. A committee of the Boulogne and Amiens railway directors left 
London at 4 o’tlock, a.m., and reached Paris at half-past 12. Copies of 
the Times tea nd of this morning were distributed all over, Paris by 
half-past one o’clock. The aim of this journey was to prove the superiority 
of the route through Boulogne,’ which had lately been abandoned, by the 
English mail steamers in favour of Calais.—The arguments on an appeal 
from the Arches Court in the case of Gorham v. the iiiehen of Exeter 
opened before’ the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

. 12. Death of Sir ‘Mare Isambert Brunel, the distinguished enginenr, in 
his 81st year.” 

. 16. A vast sbisctiblage of tenant farmers and others, numbering not less 

- than 20,000, meet at Mullinahone, in the Irish county of Tipperary, to 

demand rent, determined by’a fair valuation, compensation for 
permanent improvements, a lease,’’ and to protest the 
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abominable system of land jobbing, and the reckless competition for land’’ 
that had hitherto prevailed. 

18. Amsterdam papers state that the Dutch government had laid before 
parliament a bill to repeal the restrictions on navigation in Holland, and 
likewise to abolish all dues on the Dutch part of the Rhine. 

20. The Archduke Johann resigns at Frankfort his office as Reichsver- 
weser of Germany to the plenipotentiaries of Austria and Prussia, appoint- 
ed by the treaty of Sept. 30, to form an ad interim central power. 

22. At the 64th ballot for the Speakership of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, Mr. Cobb, the democrat member for Georgia, 
was elected, not by an absolute majority of the house, but by a plurality of 
votes. President Taylor delivered his first message, which was dated 
Dec. 4, but could not be delivered till a speaker was chosen. 

28. A letter appears in the Times from Sir Robert Peel to his tenant- 
farmers ‘‘on the present state and prospects of agriculture,’ and on *‘ our 
relations as landlord and tenants.’’—The Westminster Palace Court sits 
for the last time for the despatch of business. 

30. Date of a memorial addressed by Austria to the several govern- 
ments of Germany for the formation of a commercial and customs union. 
It was copied into the London papers about Feb. 13, 1850. 

31. Diplomatic relations resumed between Russia and the Porte—the 
latter sends the Hungarian and Polish refugees to Koniah in Asia Minor. 

Jan. 1, 1850. The total amount of the corn duties from 1828 to 1848 
both inclusive, was 12,024,578é., giving an average of 572,599/7. a year 
for the 21 years that the sliding scale lasted. Under the new law imposing 
a ls. duty, which came into operation Feb. 1, 1849, the duties received 
during the year amounted to 615,814/.—the importations giving an average 
of a million quarters a month. 

3. A proclamation issued by the Queen, appointing a commission for 
the promotion of the exhibition of the works of industry of all nations, to 
be holden in 1851. 

4. A strong Protectionist agitation, originated by Lord Glengall, was 
carried on about this time throughout Ireland, but in almost every instance 
resolutions approving of free trade were passed. 

6. The Journal of St. Petersburgh of this date gives an account of the 
detection and punishment of a conspiracy against the life and policy of the 
Emperor. 

7. The Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association holds a great 
meeting in the London Tavern, London, under the presidency of Sir J. 
Walmesley, to make a statement of accounts and an explanation of the 
plans of the association for this year. 

9. A numerous meeting held at Aylesbury to hear Mr. Cobden’s 
opinion respecting agricultural prospects. The upshot was a resolution 
carried unanimously denouncing all attempts to reimpose a tax on the 
people’s bread.— Mr. D’ Israeli addressed a large Protectionist meeting the 
day before at Great Marlow.—The King of Prussia’s message relating to 
certain alterations in the constitution presented to the Chambers in Berlin. 
The most important articles, relating to the formation of an hereditary 
Upper Chamber, and to the creation of a special court for the trial of 
political offenders, were, after a long discussion, agreed to with slight al- 
terations, on the 30th instant.—An attempt to form a Protectionist society 
for the Irish county Down, at a public meeting in Downpatrick signally 
defeated.—The Turin Chambers vote the ratification of the treaty of peace 
with Austria by 112 to 17, 
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10. The Enterprise and Investigator leave Woolwich to proceed in quest 
of Sir John Franklin and his party in the Arctic Seas. 

17. An influential meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
to consider the question of a more certain and steady supply of cotton.— 
Aggregate meeting of the Irish Protectionists held in the Rotundo, Dublin, 
on the requisition of Lord Glengall to prepare an address to the Queen, 
petitions to parliament, and to pass resolutions in favour of protection to 
native industry, and against the oppressive system of the poor laws. __ 

18. A public meeting held in the London Tavern, London, at the in- 
stance of Mr. Cobden, to consider the proposal for lending 5} millions to 
Russia.—Admiral Sir W. Parker in command of the British Mediterranean 
squadron blockades the harbour of the Pirzus, the Greek government 
having refused his demand for the payment of all moneys due to British 
subjects, and for the surrender of the islands Sapienza aud Cabrera. 

25. A very numerous meeting held in the Egyptian Hall, Mansion 
House, London, in furtherance of the Industrial Exhibition of all Nations. 

28. A great free trade meeting held in the Rotundo, Dublin, on the re- 
quisition of the. Lord Mayor. 7 

Feb, 1. The customs boundary between Austria and her Italian pro- 
vinces abolished. 

4, Rioting in the St. Martin district of Paris, caused by the Socialists 
endeavouring to prevent the police from cutting down the dead trees of 
liberty ; an attack was made on General Lamoriciére, who had a narrow 
escape. The riots were renewed next day with some lass of life ; but the 
troops were called out and dispersed the mobs. | re 
_ 6. The King of Prussia and the two chambers take the oath required by 
the constitution in, the royal palace of Berlin. 


. 7. A meeting of the Church of England National Education Society 
held in Willis’s Rooms, London, to separate the church establishment 
from its educational relations to the State, and to renounce all share in the 
_ 8. Mr. Baron Parke gives judgment in the case of Ryder v, Mills, in- 
volving the question whether factory owners were liable to penalty for 
working women and young persons under 18 on the ‘ shift or relay sys- 
tem.”’ The learned Baron pronounced the system to be not illegal. 
~ 12. A deputation of the publishers, paper-makers, and printers of 
England and Scotland wait upon Lord J. Russell. to urge the repeal of 
the duties on paper. 
__ 14. The news of the revocation of the Order in Council making the 
Cape of Good Hope a penal colony received in Cape Town. The Anti- 
convict Association met and voted a general illumination and public. din- 
ner to celebrate their victory over the Colonial Office. es 
16. Date of Sir C. J. Napier’s account of the chastisement of the 
Afredis. On the 2nd of February about 1000 of the Afredis attacked the 
camp of the Sappers employed in making a road through the hills between 
Peshawur and Kohat, killed 12, wounded 6, and plundered the camp. To 
‘avenge this massacre a strong force under Col. Bradshaw, with Sir C. 
_J. Napier and Sir C. Campbell, marched from Peshawur on the 9th, and 
destroyed 6 villages and a great number of the enemy. _ 
18. The Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-general of India, visits Singapore. 
19. Date of an important note from Count Nesselrode, relating to the 
affairs of Greece. It appeared in the Times of March 11. 
' 21, The first public sale of an estate by the Irish Encumbered Estates 
Commissioners brings 23 years’ purchase. 
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24. Arrival of Lord Gough at Southampton from India. 

25. The withdrawal of Hanover from the Prussian Union officially an- 
nounced at Berlin.— Death of his Celestial Highnéss Taou-Kwang, em- 
peror of China, in the 60th year of his age and 30th of his reign. He 
nominated as his successor his fourth son, who commenced his reign in 
his 19th year, under the title of Sze-hing. ' 

27. In a general order of this date, Sir C. J. Napier disbands the 66th 
Bengal Native Infantry for mutiny.—A treaty signed at Munich between 
Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg, to effect a German Unicn 
under a federal directory of 7 members, a federal representative assembly 
of 300 members, and a federal tribunal. 

March 1. The blockade of Greece discontinued on the acceptance of 
the ** good offices’’ of France. 

4. Commander Lockyer, of her Majesty’s steam vessel Medea, destroys. 
a piratical fleet of 13 junks in the Chinese waters, near Hong-Kong. 

7. An article in the Times of this day states the determination of the 
government to abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. —A reward 
of 20,0007. offered by the British Admiralty to any party of any country 
who shall render assistance to the crews of the discovery ships in the 
Arctic seas under Sir J. Franklin. 

8. Judgment of the judicial committee of the Privy Council in the ap- 
peal of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter delivered by Lord Langdale, who 
pronounced the all-but-unanimous opinion of the committee that ‘‘ the 
doctrine held by Mr. Gorham is not contrary or repugnant to the declared 
doctrine of the Church of England, and that Mr. Gorham ought not, by 
reason of the doctrine held by him, to have been refused admission to the 
vicarage of Brampford Speke.’’ The sentence of the Court of Arches was 
accordingly reversed. The Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce, and the 
Bishop of London, were the only dissentients from the judgment. 

15. The King of Wurtemberg opens his States with a remarkable 
speech, in which he denounces the insidious ambition of Prussia, and an- 
nounces the formation -f a league between Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and 
Saxony, under the sanction of Austria. 

20. Lord Gough entertained by the United Service Club in Pall Mall. 
— Baron von Radowitz, in the name of the united governments, opens 
the North German parliament in Erfurt.—Dr. Healy, of the Bengal army, 
and his attendants, murdered by the Affredis. 

21. A public meeting held in Dublin under the requisition of the 
high sheriff, to petition against the abolition of the Irish Viceroy- 

- alty.—A grand banquet given by the lord mayor of London to Prince 
Albert and a distinguished company, including the mayors of most 
of the boroughs of the United Kingdom, in honour of the project of the 
Great International Industrial Exhibition to be held in 1851. 

22. The Bishop of Exeter, in a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
protests against the judgment of the judicial committee of Privy Council 
and against the consequences of the judgment; and further refuses to 


institute Mr. Gorham into the vicarage of Brampford Speke.—The Wur- 
temberg and Prussian ambassadors withdrew respectively from Berlin and 
Stuttgardt. 


23. Lord Gough entertained by the East India Company at the Lon- 
don Tavern, London. 


oo Death of Mr. Calhoun, the American statesman: he was born in 
82, 
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April 4. Pope Pius IX. leaves Portici for Rome, where he arrived on 
the 12th inst. 

8. An aggregate meeting of the citizens of Dublin to petition against 
the abolition of the Viceroyalty.—The senate of Turin pass a bill, pre- 
viously sanctioned by the Chamber of Deputies, for the abolition of ex- 
ceptional tribunals for the clergy, and also of the right of asylum.—The 
Hanoverian government notifies the dissolution of all relations between 
Hanover and the Erfurt federal state, or Prussian Union of May 26 
1849. 

15. Lord Campbell, having taken the oaths and his seat as chief jus- 
tice of the Queen’s Bench, Sir F. Kelly moved for a rule to show cause 
why a prohibition should not issue directed to the judge of the Arches 
Court, and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, against further proceeding 
to give effect to the judgment of her Majesty in Council, founded on a 
report of the judicial committee of Privy Council in the case of Gorham 
v. the Bishop of Exeter. After hearing arguments, his lordship gave his 
decision on the 25th, refusing the rule. . -? 

16. The French 11th regiment of light infantry on march from Angers 
to Toulon lost 252 men by the breaking down of the wire suspension 
bridge over the Loire at Angers. The regiment was under orders for 
Algeria for having made a democratic demonstration. 

19. A treaty agreed upon at Washington between Great Britain and 
the United States relating to the ship canal through the State of Nicara- 
gua to unite the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. . 

25. The negotiations between Baron Gros and Mr. Wyse terminate ; 
the blockade of Athens is renewed and continued for two days, after 
which the Greek government submits to the demands of England. 

26. An Austrian Note addressed to the several German states inviting 
them to send plenipotentiaries to a congress to be held in Frankfort in 
order to open a plenary assembly on the 10th of May. 

May 2. Sir F. Kelly makes a motion in the court of Common Pleas similar 
to that previously made in the Queen’s Bench in the case of Gorham v. 
the Bishop of Exeter. The court having heard the arguments postponed 
its decision till next term, when on the 27th inst. the motion was refused. 

4. A large meeting held in the Corn Exchange, York, to hear Mr. Fer- 
rand on the practicability of the ‘‘ Wool League.’»—The Archbishop of 
Turin arrested and lodged in the citadel for refusing to obey the Siccardi 
law abrogating the privileges of the clergy. He was fined 20 francs, and 
imprisoned from this date till June 2. ’ 

7..A public meeting of the National Association for the protection of 
Agriculture held in the Crown and Anchor, Strand, London, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Richmond.—A bill brought into the French 
Legislative Assembly to limit universal suffrage, by enacting that all 
electors must have resided in the same commune for a period of three 
years at least. 

9. Death of Gay-Lussac in his 71st year.—A Congress of Princes 
meets in Berlin to consider the constitution of the League. 

10. The plenipotentiaries of Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, 
Hanover, Luxembourg, Hesse-Homburg, Hesse-Cassel, and Holstein, meet 
in congress at Frankfort. 

' 45. The French ambassador temporarily recalled from the court of 
London. 

19. A buccaneering party of 600 men from the United States, under a 
Spanish adventurer, named Lopez, makes a landing on the island of Cuba, 

‘and, after a short but obstinate struggle, takes possession of the town of 
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Cardenas. A day or two after, the buccaneers had an engagement with 
some Spanish soldiers marched against them, in which several were killed 
or taken prisoners; the others then embarked with Lopez in the Creole 
steamer, and escaped from the Spanish war steamer Pizarro to Key West. 

22. An attempt made to assassinate the King of Prussia. aide 

25. Arrival at Southampton of an embassy extraordinary from the 
King of Nepaul to the Queen of England. TY 

30. An aggregate meeting held in Exeter Hall for the reform of Wes- 
leyan Methodism; a resolution passed pledging the meeting to raise 
20,0007. to carry on the movement —Lord Gough entertained at a grand 
banquet by the lord mayor of London in the Mansion House. | __ 

31. The Electoral Reform bill for restricting the privilege of the suf- 
frage passes the French Legislative Assembly by 433 to 241. _ 

June 4. Advices from British Guyana of this date confirm the report of 
arich auriferous region having been discovered on the river Yuruary, in 
the district of Upata, State of Venezuela. 

6. Sir Fitzroy Kelly applies to the Court of Exchequer for a rule to 
show cause why a prohibition should not issue, directed to the Judge of 
the Arches Court and the Archbishop of Canterbury, to stay proceedings 
in the case of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter. " 

7. A large Protectionist meeting held in the Amphitheatre, Liverpool, 
under the presidency of the Earl of Wilton.—Severe laws against the 
Prussian press published in Berlin.—Hesse-Cassel refuses to appoint a 
representative to the College of Princes about to meet at Frfurt.— 
Hanoverian note addressed to the senates of Hamburg and Bremen, and 
.to the government of Oldenburg, with a proposal for a North German 
Confederation founded on Free Trade principles. _ . 

11. A rule nisi granted by the Court of Exchequer in the case of 
Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter, to be argued and decided in the after 
sittings of this term. 

12. A great provincial meeting held in Belfast in favour of Tenant Right. 

12. Insurrection in Bulgaria; the insurgents had taken some of the 
out-forts of Belgrade. 

18. Wreck of the Orion steamer off Portpatrick, within a stone’s- 
throw of land. Out of 200 passengers from Liverpool above 50 perished. 

19. Lord Cottenham resigns the Great Seal. . 

20. Hesse Darmstadt withdraws from the Prussian League. visa’ 

21. General de Lahitte announces in the French Legislative Assembly 
the settlement of the dispute between France and England on the Greek 
question ; the English minister ‘‘ having consented to substitute for the 
Fe of Athens the stipulations concluded at London on the 19th 
of April. 

27. An attack made upon Queen Victoria as she was returning from 
Cambridge House to Buckingham Palace. The assailant, Robert Pate, 
a retired lieutenant, struck her Majesty on the head: with a slight switch, 
the effect of which was littie more than to disarrange the bonnet: her 
Majesty shortly afterwards appeared at Covent Garden Theatre. 

9. Sir Robert Peel has a severe accident by falling from his horse, 
and is conveyed home in a state of the greatest physical suffering.—The 
famous jewel called Kooh-i-Noor (mountain of light) is brought to Ports- 
mouth from India to be presented to the Queen.—Great Tenant Right 
demonstration at Dundalk.—Lisbon advices announce the arrival in the 
Tague of an American squadron to enforce the payment of certain claims, 
one of which was made against the Portuguese government, for not pre- 
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venting the British from destroying an American privateer in the neutral 
port of Fayal in 1814. 

July 2. Death of Sir Robert Peel in his town house Whitehall Gardens: 
he was born February 5, 1788.—Treaty of peace concluded between 
Denmark and Prussia and the Prussian League respecting the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein. The Duchies prepare for war against the Danes 
single-handed. 

4. A protocol signed in London by the representatives of Great Britain, . 
France, Prussia, and Sweden, guaranteeing the integrity of the territories 
of Denmark, and approving the steps taken by the King relative to the 
settlement of the Danish succession. : 

5. For the year ending this day the total ordinary revenue and receipts 
of the United Kingdom amounted to 52,778,635/. 13s. 6d. ; the expen- 
diture to 49,991,313/. 12s. 8d.—The Directors of the New Zealand Com- 
pany give notice to the government of their readiness to surrender their 
charter and all claims to their lands. On this surrender the said lands 
become part of the demesne lands of the crown. 

12. A congress of deputies from the several states included in the Prus- 
sians Zollverein opened in Cassel.—An Imperial Edict deprives General 
Haynau of his command in Hungary.—Suicide of Colonel King com- 
manding the 14th Light Dragoons at Wuzeerabad in India. 

8. Death of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge; he was the 
10th child and youngest son of George III.; born February 24, 1774.— 
Chief Baron Pollock delivers judgment in the Court of- Exchequer in the 
case of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter, ordering the rule to be dis- 
charged with costs.—During the night of this day General Zachary 
Taylor, President of the United States, died ; he was born November 24, 
1786. The Vice-President, Mr. Millard Filmore, succeeds to the Pre- 
sidency. 

9. Destructive fire in Philadelphia, by which a great number of lives 
were lost, and property to the amount of a million dollars. 

10. A public meeting held in Bury, Lancashire, to promote the erec- 
tion of a monument to Sir Robert Peel in that his native place ; meetings 
for a similar purpose were held this day in London and Leeds, and about 
this time in several other large towns.—The Count of Montemolin 
married to the Princess Caroline, the sister of the King of Naples. The 
Spanish minister left Naples for Spain after protesting against the match. - 

12. The Queen of Spain delivered of a male child, which lives only 
about 10 minutes. 

15. Sir Thomas Wilde, appointed Lord High Chancellor of England.— 
A meeting of the merchants, bankers, and citizens of London, held in the 
Egyptian Hall, Mansion House, to promote subscriptions for a national 
testimonial to Sir Robert Peel. 

16. The French Legislative Assembly finally passes a law imposing 
new restrictions on the press by 386 to 265. _ By this law all newspaper 
articles must be signed by the authors. 

17. The Danes occupy Flensourg.—The Brazilian Chamber of Depu- 
ties passes a bill declaring the slave trade piracy. 

18. A dreadful conflagration breaks out in Cracow, and lays the greater 
part of the city in ashes.—Advices from Rio Janeiro of this date announce 
that an English vessel, the Cormorant, had entered the Brazilian port of 
Paranagay and seized four vessels supposed to be slavers. The guns of the © 
fort were directed against the Cormorant, whereupon she entered close in 
and destroyed the fort. - 
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19. Sir Robert Peel returned to Parliament by the electors of Tam- 
worth in the room of his late father.—Austria summons a general assem- 
bly of the German Confederation at Frankfart. 

20. Lord Palmerston entertained at dinner by the Reform Club.—The 
Bishop of Exeter’s presentation to the monition of the Arches Court 
brought in, accompanied by a protest, which was rejected by the Court. 

22. Advices from Dublin announce the reappearance of the potato 
blight in several parts of Ireland. 

23. A meeting of the High Church party held in St. Martin's Hall, 
Long Acre, London, to protest against the consequences of the decision 
‘of the law courts in the Gorham case, and to petition the Queen to re- 

move the impediments which prevent the holding of synods. —The Court 
of Common Council of the city of London after a three days’ debate de- 
cide by 89 to 13 in favour of adhering to Smithfield as the great metro- 
politan cattle market.—A public meeting held in Willis’s Rooms, King 
Street, St. James’s, London, to perpetuate the memory of the services of 
Sir Robert Peel. The Earl of Aberdeen presided, and the meeting was 
addressed by the Duke of Wellington, Lords Hardinge, Ashley, Ash- 
burton, and several others. 

25. At a numerous meeting of the friends and supporters of Baron de 
Rothschild, held in the London Tavern, London, a resolution was unani- 
mously carried ‘‘ that Baron de Rothschild should proceed to-morrow to 
the House of Commons to claim his seat as one of the representatives of 
the city of London’’ (see Chronicle of the Session).—Great defeat of the 
Schleswig-Holsteiners by the Danes. The battle, which was fought at 
Idstedt near Schleswig, commenced at 2}'a. m., and did not terminate 
till 4 p. m., when General Willisen retreated to Rendsburg ; the Danes 
entered Schleswig and Eckernforde. 

27. The Irish county Mayo election terminates in favour -of the Free 
Trade candidate Mr. O, Higgins, who polled 141 votes; his opponent 
‘Mr. Butt polled 95. It was stated that there were not 25 more electors 
in tbe county, which has a population of about 300,000.—The Prussian 
plenipotentiaries recalled from the Frankfort congress. 

29. Great Tenant Right meetings held in Cavan and Enniskillen in 
Ireland. 

30. The Count de Chambord leaves Wiesbaden. 

31. The British Association for the Advancement of Science 
meets in Edinburgh. — At a Convention of Delegates from Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Canada, and the New England 
States, held in Portland, United States, under the presidency of 
the governor of the State of Maine, a plan for shortening the transit 
between Great Britain and the United States was considered and sanc- 
tioned. The plan proposes the construction of a railway, to be called the 
‘¢ Europeam and North American Railway,” which should pass through 
Maine aud New Brunswick, connecting the great centres of industry and 
commerce in the United States with some convenient port on the Atlantic 
coast of Nova Scotia. The harbour of Whitehaven, near Cape Canso, 
was named, whence to Galway the distances but 2,000 miles, which may 
be traversed by powerful steamers in 5 days. A bill for incorporating the 
European and American Railway was subsequently passed unanimously 
by the legislature of Maine. 

August 1. The Emperor of Russia orders ‘7 men in each 1,000 of the 
population of Western Russia to be enrolled in the army ; giving a total 
increase of about 180,000 men. 

G, A Great Tenant Right Conference held in the Assembly Rooms, 
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Dublin. After transacting business for four days, the members voted 
the formation of a permanent Tenant League.—Opening of the Great 
Northern Railway between London and Peterborough. 

7. The Rev. Mr. Gorham instituted in the vicarage of Brampford 
Speke by Sir H. J. Fust in the Prerogative Court, London.—Explosion, 
with great loss of life and property, of the ammunition factory of the 
Schleswig-Holstein army in Rendsburg.—Monsignor Franzoni, Arch- 
bishop of Turin, arrested and imprisoned in the fortress of Fenestrella, 
for authorising the refusal of the last rites of the church to the minister, 
Santa Rosa, on account of his having participated in passing the law 
against the clergy. 

8. The King of Greece resolves to pay a two months’ visit to Munich ; 
his Queen is appointed Regent of the kingdom in his absence. 

9. The French Legislative Assembly prorogued.—The Count de 
Chambord arrives at Wiesbaden, where he has frequent conferences with 
the leading French Legitimists. 

10. Death of Sir L. Shadwell, Vice-Chancellor of England, at Barnes 
Elmes, Putney, in his 71st year.—The restricted Diet of the German 
Confederation constituted at Frankfort on the summons of Austria. —The 
Trish Tenant League holds its first meeting in Lower Abbey Strect 
Theatre, Dublin. The propositions sanctioned by the conference were 
adopted in the resolutions of the League, which is to agitate unceasingly 
by legal means to carry out its objects; and a fund of 10,0097. to be 
raised by voluntary assessment on the poor-law valuation is to be pro- 
vided. Soon after this date, a series of numerously attended county 
meetings commenced, each county pledging itself to contribute a certain 
stated proportion of the 10,000/.--The inclined plane and a stationary 
steam-engine substituted for locks on the Forth and Clyde Canal at the 
Blackhill locks ; three boats were drawn up in 5 minutes, whilst to bring 
them through the locks would require 30 minutes. : 

11. Great fire at Gravesend, by which above 40 houses, including the 
London and County Bank, were destroyed.—The Rev. G. C. Gorham 
inducted to the living of Brampford Speke. 

12. The President of the French Republic leaves Paris on a tour to 
Lyons and the eastern departments of France.—A committee con- 
sisting of representatives of England, Austria, France, Prussia, aad 
Naples, meet at Messina to investigate certain claims against the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. . 


13. Death of the Hon. C. E. Law, Recorder of London, and M.P. for 
Cambridge University. 

14, The commissioners of inquiry appointed to consider the effect of 
the changes made in the Post Office, in consequence of the resolution of 
the House of Commons for the suppression of Sunday labour in that de- 
partment, make their report advising a single delivery and receipt of 
letters and newspapers on Sundays. The Postmaster-General a few days 
after this date decided on returning to the system pursued previously to 
the order of June 23, consequent upon the address of the Commons (see 
Chronicle of the Session, May 30). 

‘15. A bill to admit California as a member of the United States passes 
the Senate ; another conferring territorial government on New Mexico is 
also sanctioned.—The King of Hanover gives a grand military dinner to 
General Haynau. 

16. The King of Greece embarks at the Pirzus for Trieste on his way 
to Munich.—Jenny Lind sings at a concert in Liverpool previous to em- 
barking for the United States.—The Bishop of Exeter addresses a letter 
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to the churchwardens of Brampford Speke warning them against the here- 
tical teaching of the new incumbent, Mr. Gorham.—The last lift of the 
last tube of the Britannia Bridge across the Menai Strait effected.—Ad- 
vices from Colombo, Ceylon, announce the resignation of Lord Torrington, 
the governor of that island. 

17. The Belgium territory between Brussels and the French frontier 
visited by deluges of rain, and consequent flooding of the rivers which 
inundated the country for leagues. At Charleroi, Mons, Namur, and 
some other towns, much damage was done ; the streets of Charleroi were 
navigated by boats. Great damage was done to the crops in all this 
region. 

19. The overland Indian mail, with advices to July 2, from Calcutta, 
announces the resignation of Sir C. J. Napier.—The Sikh prisoners, 39 
in all, when about 8 miles below Patna, on the way from Allahabad to 
Calcutta, rose in mutiny, headed by Narain Singh, and made -themselves 
masters of two boats and a steamer, from which they landed on the shore 
opposite Patna, and fled in the direction of Nepaul. They were soon after 
pursued and most of them retaken. . 

20. The Nepaulese ambassador and suite leave London for Paris. 

21. Queen Victoria embarks at Osborne Pier for Ostend, on a visit to 
the king and queen of the Belgians. Her Majesty returned to Portsmouth 
on the 24th instant. 

22. A synod of the Irish Catholic archbishops, bishops, inferior clergy, 
and religious orders, opened in Thurles under the direction of Archbishop 
Cullen, the Catholic Primate.—The Peace Congress holds a session in St. 
Paul’s Church, Frankfurt. 

23. A protocol relating to Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein agreed 
upon at the English Foreign Office by the plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Russia, and Sweden and Norway.—A 
destructive fire rages in Montreal. 

25. Note of Prussia to the Austrian cabinet, refusing to join in the re- 
stricted diet at Frankfurt. . 

26. Death of Louis Philippe, Ex-King of the French, at Claremont, 
Surrey ; he was born October 6, 1773.—The lord mayor and sheriffs of 
London entertained at a grand banquet by the mayor of Southampton in 
the Town-Hall. 

‘27. Queen Victoria leaves Osborne for London on her way to Holyrood 
House and Balmoral, 

28. The submarine telegraphic wires, inclosed in a cylinder of gutta 
percha, sunk between Dover and Cape Grinez, a distance of 21 miles 
across the Strait’ Messages were interchanged between England and 
France in the course of the evening. A few days after this date it 
was found that the action of the sea had broken the wire and its enclosing 
cylinder; it was then resolved to ‘sink four or more wires much more 
strongly protected—a project now in course of execution. © 

31. Prince Albert during the scjourn of the court at Holyrood House 
lays the foundation stone of the Scotch National Gallery in Edinburgh. 

September 1. The plenipotentiaries of Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, 
Hanover, Wurtemberg, Hesse Cassel, Darmstadt, Holstein-Lauenburg, 
Luxemburg-Limburg, Nassau, and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, assembled in 
Frankfurt, and constituted themselves as the council of the German diet.— 
Jenny Lind arrives at New York, where she is received with extraordinary 
enthusiasm. 

2. The remains of Louis Philippe deposited in the Catholic chapel at 
Weybridge. 
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3. President Bonaparte leaves Paris for Cherbourg to review the French 
fleet. 

4. General Haynau visits Barclay’s brewery, in London, where he was & 
violently attacked by a mob.—The Emperor of Brazil issues a decree ¥ 
against the slave trade. | 

7. Hesse-Cassel remodelled its constitution in 1831, by an article of 
which the Chamber has the exclusive right of voting the taxes. The n 
Elector had recently appointed as his prime minister the Baron Has- 4 
senpflug, who declined convoking the Chamber until the time generally 
destined for the elose of the session, and then laid before them demands i € 
for money and for liberty to raise the taxes for 1850. The Chamber by 


a unanimous vote request to have a regular budget laid before them, which aa 
they promise to examine, discuss, and vote. The Elector in reply to this ay 
request dissolves the Chamber, and proceeds to levy the taxes in defiance 
of the constitution, and declares his whole dominions in a state of siege, & 
and subject to martial law. 


8. Death of Chief Justice Dogherty, of the Irish Common Pleas, at 
Beaumaris. 

9. Some of the Irish Catholic prelates having been gazetted in the 
Dublin Evening Post as visitors of the proposed Queen’s University in = 
Ireland, Archbishops McHale and Slattery, in letters of about this date, a 
decline the honour proposed to them. ; 

10. The Catholic Synod of Thurles closes its labours, having con- 
demned the Queen’s Colleges, and recommended the foundation of a 
Catholic university. The acts of the Synod were forwarded to Rome to be 
submitted to the approval of the Pope. 

12. The Irish Lord Lieutenant visits Belfast, where be is entertained 
at a public banquet by the town council.—A meeting held in Ross for the 
purpose of forming a Wool and Flax League was dispersed by the Free 
‘Traders; Mr. Ferrand who attended was roughly handled. 

13. The Eiector of Hesse-Cassel flies to Hanover, and subsequently to 
Frankfurt, having previously revoked the decree establishing a state 
of siege. On the 19th instant he formally transferred his government 
to Wilhelmsbad, a suburb of Hanau. Bavarian and Prussian troops 
were approaching the frontier.—The Schleswig-Holstein army, under 
General Von Willisen, force the passage of the Schlei at Missunde, but 
are driven back with great slaughter by the Danes. On the previous day — iY 
the army of the duchies took Eckernforde and the Danish camp near it. 

17. A proclamation of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ap- 
pears in the Berlin Staats Anzeiger, abolishing the constitution of Oct. 
10, 1849, according to the verdict of the Schiedegericht, or court of arbi- 
trators, to whom the question had been referred, 

19. Seaford cliff blown up with 12 tons of gunpowder.— Inauguration 
of the coronation stone of the a agin kings at Kingston-on-Thames, 

21. Official programme of the policy of the French Legitimists 
published in the French papers; it is signed ‘‘ De Barthelemy,” and 
dated from Wiesbaden, August 30.—Despatch of the Prussian ministry 
refusing to recognise the Executive Diet of Frankfurt as having authority 
to interfere in Hesse-Cassel.—A decree issued by the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany—1l. Dissolving the general assembly of deputies which met 
Jan. 10, 1848, and was interrupted by the revolution of the following 
February ; 2. Assuming to himself all the powers of the State (observing; 
as far as possible the principles of the constitution of Feb. 1848), unti 
such time as a fresh convocation of the legislative assemblies can take 
place—-of this, however, in the precarious state of affairs at present, there 
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appeared no near prospect. Dr. Grey, editor of the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal, and his brother, withdraw from the ¢ouncil of the Irish Tenant 
League. 

23. The archbishop of Cagliari banished from his see for opposition to 
the laws against the rights of the clergy. 

24. The Hon. Mr. J. S. Wortley elected Recorder of London.—The 
legal information before the Penrith magistrates arising out of the fracas 
between Lord Brougham’s fishermen and Sir Thomas Musgrave's keepers, 
aided by the watchers of the Penrith Angling Association, was heard. 
After 8 hours’ investigation the bench determined that Lord Brougham’s 
party had contravened Sir Robert Peel’s general fishing act.—The Welsh 
triennial national musical festival called ‘‘ the Eisteddvodd’’ was cele- 
brated this year in the ruins of the ancient castle of Rhuddlan, near St. 
Asaph.—Date of the bull of Pope Pius IX., establishing a Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy in England. 

27. Farewell meeting of the emigrants of Mrs. Chishohn’s Family Colo- 
nization Loan Society, who sail for Australia on the 30th instant, in the 
Slain’s Castle.—The Legislative Chambers of Hesse-Darmstadt dissolved, 
after refusing, by 45 to 4, to prolong the authority to collect the taxes, and 
after protesting against the breach of the constitution, by 42 to 7. 

30. The Prussian Government addresses a despatch to the Cabinet of 
Vienna in which it declares its determination to uphold the constitution in 
Hesse-Cassel.—In a consistory holden this day in Rome the Pope names 
14 Cardinals, only 4 of whom are Italians. Among the foreigners raised 
to the dignity of Cardinal is the late Catholic Vicar Apostolic of the Lon- 
don District, Dr. Wiseman, who was at the same time created Archbishop 
of Westminster. 

October 1. The Customs frontier, between Hungary and the other pro- 
vinces of Austria, abolished, 

4. An offensive and defensive alliance concluded between Austria, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and Wurtemberg.—The Burgher Guard of Cassel dissolved, 
and ordered to give up their arms; at the same time all the journals were 
suspended. 

6. The Schleswig-Holsteiners having continued the bombardment of 
Friederichstadt, from Sept. 29 to this day, attempt to storm the place, 
and are repulsed with great loss by the Danes. The town, however, was 
almost entirely destroyed.—The Dublin Freeman's Journal publishes an 
address signed by the four Catholic Archbishops to the Catholics of Ire- 
land, recommending the foundation of a Catholic University in that 
country. 

10. Great Tenant Right League meeting of the Irish county Meath, 
held in Navan.—Advices from New York of this date bring tidings of a 
great agitation throughout the union in consequence of the resistance made 
at several places in the northern States to carrying into operation the 
Fugitive Slaves Act of the late congress, for the recovery of run-away 
slaves. . 

11. Death of the Queen of the Belgians at Ostend in her 38th year. 

12. Death of the Duke of Palmella, the eminent Portuguese statesman ; 
he was born in 1781.—The Committee of Permanence of the French 
Legislative Assembly passes a resolution censuring General d’Hautpool, 
the Minister of War, for not observing the military regulations and the 
discipline of the army, during the recent reviews attended by the President 
of the Republic, in the plain of Sartory. 

14. The Elector of Hesse applies to the Frankfurt Diet for assistance to 
re-establish his‘authority in his dominions. , 
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17. A marshal’s staff, enriched with an inscription in diamonds, pre- 
sented at Warsaw by the Emperor of Russia to Prince Paskiewitch, on 
the completion of his 50th year of service in the imperial army. 

21. The Overland China Mail received this day announces a rebellion 
in the Chinese province of Kwang-si.—The second line of the Britannia 
Tubular Bridge over the Menai Straits opened for public traffic, the great 
structure being in all respects complete. A train consisting of 2 loco- 
motives and 28 waggons with 280 ton of coals passed through all the 
tubes, causing a deflection of only three-fourths of an inch. 

25. The Frankfurt Diet decrees a military occupation of Hesse-Cassel 
in the name of the Diet. Large Austrian and Bavarian forces on one 
side, and Prussian forces on the other, were advancing close to the 
Hessian frontier.—A grand banquet to Prince Albert, the Lord Mayor of 
London, and the chief municipal officers of the kingdom, given by the 
Lord Mayor of York in the Guildhall of that city.—The Emperor of 
Austria arrives at Warsaw ona visit to the Emperor of Russia. The 
Crown Prince of Wurtemberg, the Prince de Schwarzenburg, Count 
Nesselrode, Count Brandenburgh, and other distinguished diplomatists, 
had also arrived ; and a conference was held soon after concerning the 
affairs of Germany. 

27. A pastoral letter from Cardinal Wiseman, Archbishop of West- 
minster read in all the Catholic churches and chapels of his see. This 
same day (Sunday) Dr. Ullathorne was enthroned as Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Birmingham, in St. Chad’s Cathedral in that town. 

28. The Bishop of London repiies to a memorial from the Arch- 
deaconry and Canonry of Westminster against the recent creation of a 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy by the Pope. A very general agitation on 
this subject commenced about this time. 

30. An Educational Conference held in the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Manchester, for the purpose of converting the Lancashire Public School 
Association into a National Public School Association. The Conference 
lasted two days, and the National Secular School Association held its first 
meeting on the Ist of November. 

November |. An Austro-Bavarian force of 10,000 men, with 20 piccez 
of artillery, enter the territories of Hesse- Cassel, under the command of 
Prince Thurnund-axis, who fixes his head. quarters in Hanau. Next 


day a Prussian force under General Groeben entered Cassel, the chief . 


town of the Electorate. 
2. The Paris papers of this date announce serious ihisnfidératandings 


between the President of the Republic and General Changarnier, whose’ 


lieutenant, General Neumayer, in command of the Ist Military Division 
in Paris, had been appointed to the command-in-chief of the 14th and 
15th Military Divisions, of which the respective head-quarters are 
Nantes and Rennes, and had declined the appointment. General Chan- 
garnier issues an order of-the day, reminding the army under his com- 


mand that its province is ‘‘ not to deliberate, and that it must utter no 
cry whatever when in arms.”’ 
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XVL—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


1849. OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, &C, 
Oct. 31. Morrison, Sir Richard, architect, Vice-President ue a 
stitution of Irish Architects ........ 


Nov. 8. Lyell, Charles, botanist, &. 

Dec. 1. Elliott, Ebenezer, ‘ Corn Law Rhymes,’ &c.. 

12. Brunel, Sir M. Isambert, engineer ....... 

14. Doubleday, Edward, botanist, & ee 

24. Tytler, P. F., historian 
1850. 


Jan. 8. Waghorn, Lieutenant, — - = overland route 


22. Westall, William, R.A., painter 
26. Jeffrey, Lord, Edinburgh reviewer ........ eseeees 


_ Oehlenschlager, Adam, Danish poet and dramatist . 

Schadow, J. G., Prussian sculptor 
Feb. 26. Allan, Sir William, 
April 7. Bowles, Rev. W. L., poet, &c..... 
— Prout, William, chemist...... 

23. Wordsworth, William, poet .......c.esscececececees 

— Beer, William, German astronomer........00..+ee++% 

May L Blainville, M. de, chemist and naturalist...........++- 

9. Louyet, M., 

23. Porter, Miss Jane, novelist. . 

29. Wyatt, R. J., sculptor 
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July 4. Kirby, Rev. W., entomologist 
——. Neander, J ohann August Wilhelm, Protestant writer on 


theolo ee ee ee ee 


Aug.18. Balzac, Honoré de, French novelist .......+-.+++- 


19, Shee, Sir Martin Archer, painter, President of Royal 


Nov. 4. Schwab, Gustave, German 


LONDON, ALFRED SWEETING, PRINTER, BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS: 


\ 


June 10. Smith, James (of Deanston), agricultural improver eee 
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